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Market Sentiment Is Backward 


Uncertainty More Apparent Despite Continued High Rate of Underlying Demand—Steel 
Corporation Near Maximum Capacity—Independent Plants, Less Favorably Booked, 
Cut Down Production Slightly—Lower Iron Ore Prices in Sight 


CTUAL business in steel as registered by mill 
production and deliveries apparently is better 

than the that surrounds it. This 
anomalous situation seems ‘to arise from a mixture of 
marked conservatism in discounting future conditions 
of trade with a feeling of uncertainty whether indus- 
trial activities can be sustained at their present high 
rate. The market is lacking that vigorous tone that 
usually is associated with demands so large. More and 
more, the political situation at Washington is ascribed 
as a cause of disturbed This has 
seen new buying of steel kept even closer under check 
than has been the case for some week 
Some of the independent plants have felt obliged 


sentiment 


confidence. week 


past. 


to drop active capacity here and there but the net 
result is small. Several open-hearth furnaces have 
been put out at Youngstown, Pittsburgh and elsewhere. 
Against this slight downturn in independent opera- 
tions is the maintenance of their remarkable 
record of production by Steel corporation plants. 
week the leading producer ran at nearly 97 per cent 
of ingot capacity after having approached 98 per cent 
the previous week which fixed the recent high point. 

Expectations of lower automobile production in the 
coming months are more general. Steel 


count on shipping less tonnage to the automotive in- 


strong 
Last 


producers 


dustry during the second quarter than they did dur- 
ing the first three months this year. The recent high 
production by builders appears to be taxing the fa- 
cilities for storing cars for the spring market. Most 
automobile plants are buying steel only for a_ short 
time ahead. The Ford Motor Co. has been figuring 
on 15,000 tons of automobile sheets. 

Lower prices on iron ore for next 
year are strongly indicated, with the 


Lower Ore 
Expected 


market likely to be opened at any 
time. The 250,000-ton inquiry from 
the Ford Motor Co. is the object 
of sharp competition and some representative producers 
have sought this business with prices under last year’s 
schedule. Some quotations made in the market are 
understood to be 50 cents below the 1923 level. 


For the fifth consecutive week Iron TRADE 
REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron and 
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steel products has declined. The index now is at 
$43.13 against $43.25 last week. 

Railroad requirements _ still 
shadow all others under present con- 
ditions. According to high authority 
in the industry the railroads are tak- 
ing 40 per cent of the output of the 
mills at present which is 8 to 10 per cent higher than 
normally. Rail buying has been more prominent this 
week with new equipment orders few. The Great 
Northern bought 25,000 tons and the Missouri Pacific 
10,000 tons which is additional to previous orders. The 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton took 8000 tons of old rails. 

The sharp contrast between buying and consuming 
demand is apparent in pig iron. Though production 
is high many furnaces are shipping more iron than 
they are making, drawing upon stocks to fill all needs. 
Yet Pittsburgh and other districts report the market the 
quietest in several years. Prices are untested. Jack- 
son county silveries have been reduced $1 per ton. 
Foreign low phosphorus is offered at Pittsburgh be- 
low valley iron. 

Steel prices are more irregular. Sheets are not as 
firm as several weeks ago as the mills are looking 
about for second quarter tonnage. In some districts 
steel bars are selling down to 2.30c Pittsburgh. The 
more liberal discounts on wire fence have been ex- 


over- 


Rail Needs 
Lead 


tended to barb wire and staples. 

The scrap market appears demoralized with prices 

still falling and consumers turning back any surplus 
shipments. 
Some large tonnages of construction 
work are included in the week’s rec- 
ord. The 18,500 tons for the Phil- 
adelphia-Camden bridge has gone to 
the American Bridge Co. Other im- 
portant bridge jobs are up including 16,000 tons for 
spans at Crockett, Cal., 8000 tons at Newark Bay and 
5000 tons at Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth, Tex. is tak- 
ing bids on a riveted pipe line requiring 25,000 tons. 
The week’s building steel awards total 41,991 tons. 

A producer in Normandy, France, has sold an Amer- 
ican buyer’ 1500 tons of billets at $26.84 works. Other 
foreign sales to this country have declined. 


Large Jobs 
Offered 
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Market Reports Brought to 
the Reader 


NE of the many advantages of 

reading iron and steel market 
reports in IRON TRADE REVIEW lies in 
the fact the reports are grouped ac- 
cording to the products to which 
they pertain, and not according to the 
cities of their origin. If you are in- 
terested in the structural steel mar- 
ket, for example, is it not easier, and 





Foundry Distributes Cost on Each Job. Page 853 


timesaving, to read the structural 
steel reports from various cities when 
they are assembled under one head- 
ing? Or, you may want the facts 
with respect to the pig iron markets. Are 
they not better obtained where there 
is system and continuity in their pre- 
sentation? Grouping according to prod- 
ucts makes for simplicity. Confusion is 
avoided by a process of sifting; a long 
journey on your part is unnecessary ; 
the reports you are interested in have 
been brought to you. 





Do You Know That— 


307 locomotive builders, car builders, car wheel and rail- 


road equipment manufacturers are regular subscribers to IRON 


TRADE REVIEW? 
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{ITTSBURGH, March 25.—The pig 

iron market is quieter than in any 

prior time in the last four years. 

The Colonial Steel Co. has pur- 
chased 500 tons of basic slightly below 
$22. This is the minimum price main- 
tained by valley merchant producers. 
One is quoting $22.50. The purchase is 
understood to involve iron held by 
brokers. One inquiry for 1000 tons for 
a valley user still is current. Bessemer 
sales are confined to one or two single 
carloads at $23 and $23.50, valley. The 
Crucible Steel Co. has entered the market 
for 200 tons, for its La Belle Works. In- 
quiries for foundry iron are particularly 
meager. A single car of No. 2. iron 
brought $23.50, valley. No. 2 plain is 
quoted at $23. This grade in middle 
hands is available at $22, valley. The 
A. M. Byers Co. bought a portion of its 
600-ton inquiry for forge iron put out 
last week, paying $22.50 for 400 tons 
from a valley producer. M. A. Hanna 
Co. is undecided whether the Dover fur- 
nace will be operated during the second 
quarter. The Struthers Furnace Co. is 
to blow out its stack May 1. Specifica- 
tions are up to the minute on first quar- 
ter iron. Second quarter output in sev- 
ral cases is 75 per cent obligated. Melt- 
ers are taking in all shipments on con- 
tracts. Foreign low phosphorus iron is 
offered here at $26, seaboard, or $30.66 
delivered, against a valley delivered price 
of $30.76. Small lots of the latter sell 
readily in preference to the imported ma- 
terial. There is no demand for  mal- 
leable. 


Market Remains Dull 


Cleveland March 25.—Very little ac- 
tion is apparent in the pig iron market. 
While there is no indication when buy- 
ing will be resumed furnace interests ex- 
press confidence, and in the meantime 
they are shipping about one-third more 
iron than they are making. Some of 
them are reducing stocks rapidly. They 
say there is no incentive for reducing 
prices, as business is not now in sight, 
and they are almost certain to experi- 
ence another buying movement in the 
near future. Sales for Cleveland deliv- 
ery continue to be made at $24, fur- 
nace, and small lots taken at this price 
brought the total for the week to around 
1000 tons. For outside delivery $23, 
furnace, is the quotable level. A lead- 
ing merchant interest quotes $23, valley, 
and $22, Buffalo, and has taken some 





small lots at these prices. While these 
figures are the same as a week ago, the 
market is quieter, and a real test is lack- 
ing. Sales by one of the largest inter- 
ests, with furnaces in a number of dis- 
tricts, amounted approximately to 2000 
tons. One lake furnace did not book 
any iron during the week. A total of 
5000 tons for all the furnaces repre- 
sented in the northern Ohio group is a 
maximum estimate. No basic iron was 
closed during the week. Jackson county 
silvery iron and bessemer ferrosilicons 
have been reduced $1; 7 to 8 per cent 
silveries being quoted at $31, and 10 to 
11 per cent bessemer ferrosilicon $41.50. 
Only one inquiry of importance is pend- 
ing, that being for 1000 tons of foundry 
grades for a northern Ohio consumer. 


Buying at Low Point 


Boston, March 25.—Except for 1000 
tons purchased by a _ western Massa- 
chusetts manufacturer, pig iron sales are 


limited to carload lots. The total is 
lower than for any week so far this 
year. Prices continue soft in eastern 


Pennsylvania, but firm in other producing 
districts. Buffalo furnaces are holding to 


$22, furnace, or $26.91, delivered, and a 
few sales have been made at this level. 


Virginia iron is not a factor in this mar- 
ket on account of its high price and 
the same is true of Alabama iron. In 
eastern Pennsylvania competition is keen 
and prices as low as $21.50 have been 
made for the base grade. For the base 
grade $22 eastern Pennsylvania or $25.65 
delivered New England is a_ general 
figure today. 


Eastern Sales Small 


New York, March 25.—Pig iron sales 
in this territory during the past week 
did not exceed 2009 tons. New inquiries 
involved 4000 to 5000 tons, principally for 
nearby and second quarter shipment, al- 
though one calls for 600 tons of foundry 
iron for the third quarter. Several east- 
ern makers are adhering to $23, base fur- 
nace, but the market generally on eastern 
foundry may be quoted at $22.50 to $23, 


base furnace. 
Sales Made at Buffalo 
3uffalo, March 25.—Pig iron in- 
quiries aggregate 15,000 tons. A Cort- 


land, N. Y., concern was asking for 
3000 

closed. 
foundry iron 


tons of basic, and may have 
An inquiry for 2000 tons of 
came from Ohio and a 
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Dullest Week in Years Bc ccancanl in Pittsburgh Iron Trade— 
Prices Fairly Stable, While Shipments Exceed Production 


_ 


lot also is up for consider- 
are light. The Gould 
Coupler Co.’s order for 2000 tons of 
basic is said to have been split be- 
tween two makers, and 1000 tons of 
malleable was placed with a _ third. 
Price cutting on the larger orders 
has been general. Sizable tonnages 
have been placed at $21 to $22, though 


1000-ton 


ation. Sales 


small orders cannot be placed under 
$22. Since these larger orders have 


been placed the market is firmer, 


Busy on Contracts 

Cincinnati, March 25.—The market 
for foundry iron is dull, and the un- 
dertone is easier. Several of the south- 
ern Ohio producers have orders on 
their books which will keep them busy 
fof several weeks, and fair shipments 
are being. made on contracts. Several 
furnaces have stocks from which they 
are shipping on current orders. In- 
quiries now in the market from con- 
sumers in this territory probably are 
for less than 1500 tons, in the aggre- 
gate. The Toledo Steel Castings Co., 
Toledo, is inquiring for 400 tons of 
low phosphorous iron, while a melter 
at Dayton, O., wants 200 tons of 
northern iron. Prices are unchanged, 
although their position is relatively 
weak. The market on northern iron 
ranges from $23.50 to $24, Ironton 
base, while southern iron is quoted at 
$22.50 to $24, Birmingham base. The 
$22.50 quotation applies to the prod- 
ucts of Tennessee furnaces. Recent 
sales in this territory range from 
a carlot to several hundred tons. The 
Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, O., 
bought 1000 tons of foundry iron. 


Fundamental Factors Sound 


Chicago, March 25.—Underlying 
factors in the Chicago pig iron mar- 
ket continue to outweigh unfavorable 
ones, but general business uncertainty 
is having an_ effect. Inquiries are 
smaller and less numerous, but March 
shipments probably will equal Feb- 
ruary’s. Foundries on automotive 
work are experiencing a_ slight let- 
down, but this slack is about taken 
up in distribution of car work. Weak- 
ness in the consuming end of the 
business is more sentimental than ac- 
tual. The price situation is confus- 
ing. Resale iron. offered at $24 now 
has practically disappeared, The gen- 
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eral quotation on northern malleable ent. Low phosphorus iron sales con: 
and foundry irons continues $24.50, sisted of only a few hundred tons 
furnace. The outlook is that fur- of copper-bearing grade which con- 
naces must go lower, and consump- tinues to be quoted around $27, fur- 
tion decline considerably before these nace. 

factors cause a reduction. Whether 4 

more resale iron will come out and Market Is Easier 

in sufficient quantity to force a cut St. Louis, March 25.—Pig iron sales 
is a question. A large percentage Of during the last few days have amounted 
second quarter iron has been booked to less than 2500 tons. A decidedly 
at $24.50. A Sheffield, Ala., furnace easier tone has developed. Continued 
continues to meet northern competi- heavy production is increasing furnace 


tion with barge iron taking a freight 
rate of $4.18 into the Chicago district. 
Birmingham producers probably will 
meet the situation. The Sheffield cut 


stocks. The lull in buying extends vir- 
tually to all classes of melters, with 
stovemakers particularly backward. 


Stove business has been extremely small, 


March 27, 1924 


nage. The present weakness is ascribed 
by sellers to the unloading of some spec- 
ulative iron which was bought at lower 
figures earlier in the year. 


Weakness In the South 


Birmingham, Ala. March 24.—The 
southern pig iron market is weaker. 
Sales are reported under previous min- 
imum of $23 for No. 2 foundry while 
the smaller furnaces which have been 
selling at $24 are taking a little busi- 

z at t 
ness at $23.50. Local consumption con- 
tinues active and indications are for 
steady operation for some time. Es- 
pecially is this true in cast iron pipe. 

















has not been productive of much busi- considerably under that of the corre- 
ness, though the sale ‘of 200 tons to sponding period a year ago. Jobbing The annual report of the National 
Pri 
rices Present and Past 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
Mar. 26, Feb., Dec., Mar., Mar. 26, Feb., Dec., Mar., 
1924 1924 1923 1923 1924 1924 1923 1923 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer, valley del., Pitts.... $24.76 25.01 24.17 31.67 Iron bars, Philadelphia.......... $2.57 2.57 2.62 2.705 
(os cea OAs cea 22.00 22.00 20.50 29.80 Iron bars, Chicago mills....... 2.46 2.40 2.40 2.53 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa 22.00 22.50 23.30 29.35 Beams, Pittsburgh... ... ccc. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 
*“No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts. 23.76 24.76 23.77 31.37 Beams, Philadelphia ............ 2.57 2.62 2.72 2.77 
*No. 2 foundry, Chicago........ 24.50 24.40 23.00 31.25 Beams, CRGRNS © seks occaweeee 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.44 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 23.00 23.00 20.75 26.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh.......... 2.40 2.45 2.510 2.35 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. 23.50 24.00 22.50 30.75 Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.57 2.57 2.72 2.77 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 26.00 26.50 24.50 28.25 Tank plates, Chicago.......... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.44 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 24.15 24.26 24.26 32.00 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.55 
Malleable, valley ............... 22.50 23.00 21.50 29.20 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.85 2.90 2.95 2.70 
Malleable, Chicago ............ 24.50 24.40 23.00 31.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.90 4.90 4.90 4.65 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 29.04 35.55 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 24.26 24.61 23.27 30.77 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts..... 112.29 112.29 113.79 120.79 COKE 
Connellsville furnace ............ 4.00 4.00 3.85 7.15 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Connellsville foundry, ovens.... 4.75 4.80 4.80 8.15 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 42.50 42.50 42.50 44.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 42.50 42.50 42.50 44.50 OLD MATERIAL 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh.:... 40.00 40.00 40.35 44.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 18.50 21.60 18.35 26.10 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 40.00 40.35 44.50 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 16.75 18.95 16.80 24.85 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, ‘Chicago... 5.75 18.00 16.00 23.15 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 18.50 21.40 19.00 27.60 
rn i ey dics o> bie pala 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.34 No. 1 wrought, Chicago........ 15.25 17.50 16.35 23.25 
Steel bars, Philadelphia. ......... 2.67 2.72 2.72 2.705 Rails for rolling, Chicago........ 18.25 20.00 17.05 24.90 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
Mar. 26, 1924 Mar. 19, 1924 Feb., 1924 Dec., 1923 Mar., 1923 Mar., 1914 
$43.13 $43.25 $43.49 $43.02 $45.31 $23.60 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
a Chicago melter is noted. Current foundries report improvement in de- Enameling & Stamping Co., St. Louis, 
inquiry for northern iron includes 1000 mand. February business of job plants for 1923 showed operating profits of 
tons of malleable for a Michigan user; in this district was 66% per cent larger $2,538,553 against $2,856,187 in 1922. 
6000 tons of foundry iron for Chi- than in January, and 4.3 per cent in ex- After depreciation, interest, taxes and 
cago; several hundred tons of foundry cess of the corresponding period a year preferred dividends, there was $571,295 


for Milwaukee, and 200 tons of foundry 
for Chicago. Charcoal iron sales are 
confined to carlots at $26, furnace. A 
Milwaukee inquiry is pending for sev- 
eral hundred tons of silveries. 


Small Tonnage Sales Made 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Pig iron 
buying here is comprised mainly of 
small tonnages for quick shipment. 
There is a disposition among buyers 
to postpone their purchases wherever 
possible. Eastern foundry iren con- 


tinues to be quoted at $22.50 to $23, 
base furnace, but no real market exists 
to test that quotation. The basic 
demand is entirely filled for the pres- 





ago. The largest single sale of pig iron 
reported is 1000 tons of foundry for 
second quarter delivery to an Indiana 
melter. The order was booked by the 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. This ‘same 
producer sold 500 tons of foundry iron 


to a Davenport melter for shipment 
through March and April. Southern 
iron has weakened. Two makers in 
that section who recently were firm 
at 24, now are willing to take 
$23. A small tonnage was sold on 


a basis of $22.50, Birmingham, and a 
shade better than that was reported on 
a small lot of resale iron. Chicago is 
nominally unchanged at $24, but that 
price would be shaded on a round ton- 


for the common stock. The company 
has passed its regular quarterly dividend. 


William H. Starke Dies 


William H. Starke, vice president of 
the Central Foundry Co., New York, 
died March 25 in that city after an ill- 
ness of about three months. He was 
born in Haverstraw, N. Y., 45 years ago 
and joined the Central Foundry Co. in 
1907. He became purchasing agent 
shortly after and in 1922 was appointed 
vice president in charge of sales. He 
held both positions at the time of his 
death. Mr. Starke was a member of the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 
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Pig Iron 


Malleable, del., eastern Pa... 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 828; 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley ......sceees $23.00 to 23.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh........ 24.76 to 25.26 
NS ES ea 22.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh ........<00. 23.76 
i: MS > assabn bees a’ 1.50 to 22.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa....... 21. 50 to 22.25 
Malleable, valley ........ee. 22.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh........ 24.26 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 24.50 
Malleable,. Buffalo .......... 21.50 to 22.00 


24.00 to 24.50 





FOUNDRY 
ING, 2 JUGPOMOIE: cctccccce 
No. 2 Southern foundry. 
No. 2X East’n and Virginia 
ee > ay oo eee 
No. 1 Chicago 
No. 2 foundry Eastern.... 





IRON gk ye 


5 to 2.25 
1 iF to 2.25 
2.25 to 2.75 
2.75 to 3.25 
2.25 to 2.75 
1.75 to 2.25 








No. 1X, eastern dcl.. Phila... 
Sy ES Nie ceei ce cews 
No. 2 foundry, valley 

No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 


No. 2 foundry, Buffaio........ 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .... 


No. 2 foundry, Granite City.. 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur.. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.. 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila... 
No. 2 3 east. N. J. tidewater 


No. 2X, eastern del., Boston 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo fur.. 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.. 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati.. 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. . 
No. 2 southern, ( ‘hicago.... 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland. 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 
UN. | WN Re ais aa) 04s 440% 


No. 2 southern, St. Louis... 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace.... 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston. 
Gray forge, eastern Pa........ 
Gray forge, val. del., 
l.ow phos., standard, valley... 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 
tLow phos., English, Phila.. 
Charcoal, Birmingham 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago.. 
Silvery Iron 


7 OD OP CONE ss i cic sess 
S tO 9 POT COME. ci ce cacdann 
20 2D DEF CORE os ts cee ece. 
50 to BE per CONE, soos as en es 
Ge yb A oe. _.. 
Ba See Gan esas 44 9 Bia. 0. 4059s 


ee Be a) a 
ea we i a. |. re 
Ra 00. ES DOP ChRC ek 62 vais gsc 

Ferroalloys 


¢Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, or furnace 
first hand and resale.. 

Ferromanganese, delive re d, 


PE: us ve scenedeccmen 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
furnace or tidewater....... 


+Spiegeleiseu, English, delivered 
tidewater 


Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed........ 
Ferrotungsten standard, cent 
per pound contained....... 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, deliv- 
MOE ck cig hws See nd We eae 

Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, 
according to analysis...... 

Ferro carbon - titanium, 
loads, producer’s plant, 


net ton 
{Duty paid. 





24.63 to 24. 76 


. 22.00 to 23.00 
23 


21.50 to 22.00 
24.50 
25.50 to 26.00 
23.50 to 24.00 
24.50 
23.63 to 23.716 
24.13 
24.13 to 24.26 
24.63 
26.15 to 26.65 
22.00 
26.91 to 27.91 
22.50 to 23.00 
26.55 to 27.05 


” 30.80 to 31.30 


28.51 to 29.01 
29.01 to 29,51 


29.91 to 30.41 


. 28.17 to 28.67 


25.50 to 26.50 
30.17 to 31.17 
31.04 to 32.04 
31.42 to 32.42 
22.50 

24.26 

29.00 
nominal 
27.00 

26.76 to 27.76 
33.00 

29.04 


Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


31.00 
32.500 
34.50 
36.50 

39.00 


41.50 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


41.50 
44.00 
46.50 


107.50 
112.29 
38.00 to 40.00 
35.00 to 38.00 


75.00 


s 
85.00 to 95.00 


10.00 to 10.25 


$3.50 to $4.00 


$200.00 


WAREHOUSE, PAGE 878; 


lron and Steel Prices 


ORE, NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS 


Coke 


Beehive, Ovens 


Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace ......... $4.00 to 4.25 
Connellsville foundry......... 4.75 to 5.50 
New River foundry ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Wise county furnace ........ 4.75 to 5.75 
Wise county foundry........ 5.50 to 6.50 
Alabama furnace 2. éscccs dss 
Alabama foundry .......... 5.50 to 6.50 

By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. $10.91 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens 12.50 
Foundry, Boston, delivered. 12.50 
Foundry, St. Caulee cas 12.50 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.. 12.50 
Foundry, Alabama .......... 5.50to 6.50 

Semifinished Material 

Prices per gross ton 

BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

4 x 4-inch base 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh $40.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown .. 40.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia..... 43.17 to 45.17 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ...... 40.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ...... 45.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ....... 48.17 to 50.17 

SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh $42.5 
Open-hearth, Youngstown 42.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ..... 42.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown 42.50 
SLABS 
po IE rr en Or rrr $40.00 to 41.50 
YOUNQMOW bb g8 Ce riatsc cee 40.00 to 41.50 
WIRE RODS 

14-inch and. finer 

Wire rods, Pittsburgh....... $51.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 
$10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh 2.35c to 2.50c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.. 2.35c to 2.50c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.35¢ to 2.50c 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Prices per pound 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 2.40c to 2.50c 
Structural shapes, Phila...... 2.57c to 2. 82c 
Structural shapes, New York 2.59c to 2.84c 
Structural shapes, Chicago 2.60¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.35c¢ to 2.50c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia.... 2.52c¢ to 2.82c 

Tank plates, New York 2.54c to 2.84c 
Tank plates, Chicago ...... 2.60¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh... 2.40 
Bars for cold finishing, Pitts.. 2.55¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia. 2.62c to 2.72c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.64c to 2.74c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago 2.50¢ 
Bars, refined iron, ee 3.25c to 5.00¢ 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago. 2.30¢ to 2.33c 
Bars, rail steel, mill ...... 2.10c to 2.20c 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts. 2.30c to 2.40c 
Bar iron, common, Phila. ae 2.57¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.59¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago. . 2.40¢ 
Bars, forging quality, Pitts .. 2.65c 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Prices per pound 


IHloops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in. 2.75c to 3.00c 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 

memes 1 ig weiakbie's ss vanes 3.35¢ to 3.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh .......... 2. 75c to 3.00c 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- 

burgh base, carloads ey 3.00¢ 
Cold-finished steel bars, base 

Pittsburgh, less carloads.... 3.25¢ 
Steel shatting, Pittsburgh..... 3.00¢ 
Cotton ties, bundle 45 Ib. 

PittehGreeh: - Kallbws + od aade $1.69 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh......... 3.00¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis..... 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh.... 30.00 to 34.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill.... 2.00c¢ to 2.15c 
Angle bars, Chicago base.. 2.7 5c 


$43.00 
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Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh... 3.05¢ to 3.15¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, Pitts. 3.25c to 3.50c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.50¢c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.... 3.10c 
Track bolts, Pitts. Standard 4.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts., small.. 4.75¢ to 5.00c 
Track bolts, Chicago....... 4.10c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.55c to 2.60¢ 
Ties plates, Chicago ...... 2.60c 
_ Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices 
for carlots 

Wire Products 

To Jobbers in Carloads 

Prices per pound 

Wire nails, Pittsburgh....... 3.00c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.25¢ 
Piain wire, Pittsburgh........ 2.75¢ 
Annealed wire, Pittsburgh... 2.90c 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage, 

Pee Sa dveewe ceeeses 3.35¢ 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts. . 3.45c 
Barbed wire, galv., Pitts.. 3.80¢ 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh.. 3.45¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 3.80¢ 
Coated nails, count keg, 

PUA 5 wc sinkes cadxvene 2.60¢ to - 7 
Woven wire fencing (retailers)........ 
Woven wire fencing (jobbers)...... Pa off 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


Prices per pound 


Chain, l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.55¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh st: amping quz lity .-. 2.75¢e to 3.00c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 


coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and _ heavier, 
0.100-inch and heavier, base 4.75c¢ to 5.00c 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
Prices per pound 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.75c to 3.85c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts....... 3.75¢ to 3.85c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 3.97c to 4.17c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.09c to 4.19¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.75c to 3.85c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts... 7 4.90c to 5.00c 
No. 28 bessemer, Pittsburgh 4.90c to 5.00c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 5.22c to 5.32c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago.. 5.19c to 5.34c 
BLUE ANNEALED 


No. 10, open hearth, Pitts.... 2.85¢ to 3.00c 
No. 10) bessemer, Pittsburgh. 2.85c to 3.00c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.. 3.22c to 3.32c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.34¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. : 22’ Prete o8 5 Sen +s §.20c to 5.35¢ 
Tin Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.... $5.50 
Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 
in Carloads 
lack Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel...... 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron. 30 13 


Boiler Vihins 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional 

Steel 3% to 334-inch............ cant =" 

Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch.. 5 

Seamless hot rolled, 34% to 3%- inch. 35 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago .......... $61.20 to 62.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago... 57.20 to 58.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 52.00 to 53.00 
Six-inch and over, Birming- 
DAM: hiccds oe Cedaecieeues 48.00 to 49.00 
Four-inch, New York........ - 65.60 to 66.60 


Six-inch and over, New York. 60.60 to 61.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 

pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
pipe is $5 higher than Claes B. 
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IRON TRADE 


Scrap Has Further Loss 


Decline General in All Markets—Buyers Hold Off Covering Future Needs 
—Yard Stocks in Some Centers Are Light 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 882 


Chicago, March 25.—Iron and steel 
scrap prices have broken through two 
sects of lows predicted by local dealers, 
and with melting steel at $15.75 to $16.25 
the bottom does not yet appear to be in 
sight. If steel settles much further it 
will cause country scrap to be held and 
deter railroads from offering their ac- 
cumulations. Larger dealers continue 
bearish and melters generally are hold- 
ing aloof. Some dealers believe a re- 
cession of about 50 cents will bring the 
Inland Steel Co. into the market for a 
heavy tonnage. Trades among brokers 
constitute practically the only activity. 
Rerelling mills have been fairly heavy 
buyers of rails. Sheet clippings are low 
enough to permit their sale at a profit 
to southern Ohio points. Cast and mal- 
leable are relatively firmer than steel 
grades. Railroad offerings include 2000 
tons by the St. Paul and 750 tons by 
Geo. W. Jenings. 


Boston Market Weak 


Boston, March 25.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap prices have further weakened as 
a result of listless demand. A _ few 
orders of heavy melting steel to local 
consumers are reported at close to 
$12, shipping point. Demand _ from 
Pennsylvania steel makers is insufficient 


to move tonnage from New England. 
The highest offer of the week from 
Pennsylvania was $16.75, delivered, 
which means that a dealer here could 
not pay above $11.50. Chemical bor- 
ings have sold in small lots at $12, 
shipping point. Strictly No. 1 ma- 
chinery has recently sold at $21.50, 
delivered. One car of textile scrap 
was placed at $22.50, delivered 


Dull At New York 


New York, March 25.—Dullness again 
features iron and steel scrap with deal- 
ers’ buying prices off on No. 1 railroad, 
heavy melting steel, rails for rolling, 
and stove plate. In rails for rolling 
the reduction is $1, while in the others 
the revision was about 50 cents. One 
dealer is quoting $15.50, delivered, for 
railroad steel for shipment to Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and another, $16. Marked 
listlessness still prevails in cast scrap, 
a Phillipsburg, N. J., consumer being 
one of the few consistant buyers at this 
time. Wrought material and borings 
and turnings are moving slowly, at 
prices prevailing for the past two weeks. 


Small Lots in East 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Buving of 
iron and steel scrap continues to be 
confined to small and moderate lots. 


Sparrows Point and Steelton have em- 
bargoed scrap and other consumers 


have placed embargoes to some ex- 
tent. Generally prices tend to be 
easier and are largely lower. The 
market is close to the lower end of 


the range. 
Buffalo Expects Rise 


Buffalo, March 25.—Buying is light 
but a revival is expected next month 
when a large mill which has. been 


huying piecemeal the past few months 


buys for future requirements. This 
mill has been buying small lots of 
heavy melting steel at from $17 to 


$18, but dealers say stocks are so low 
this consumer will hardly be able to 
buy tonnage for less than $18.50 or 
$19. One local mill has paid $18.75 
for carload lots within the week, and 
dealers are reported to have been 
buying at $19 to fill orders booked 
at $20.75. Malleable demand has _in- 
creased and No. 1 cast and stove plate 


demand are better. 
Weak and Overstocked 
Detroit, March 22.—The scrap mar 
ket continues weak with most prices 


averaging 50 cents a ton lower. Con- 


sumers have unusually large tonnage 
in yards and on track, sufficient for 
many months. Meantime producers 
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bids. One 
for bids 
stocked 
dif- 
since 
old 


for 
tons 
have 

finding it 
tonnage 

on 


are offering large lists 
producer offers 40,000 
next week. Yard men 
up liberally and are 
ficult to take care of 
consumers are not ordering 
contracts. 


Buyers’ Indifference Weakens Market 


Cleveland, March 25.—Indifference 
of consumers to efforts of scrap sell- 


ers to place tonnage is responsible 
for further weakness of the market 
in this district. Transactions almost 
wholly are confined to dealers, the 
attitude of users being that of wait- 
ing for what they believe shortly 
will be a more advantageous time to 
buy. Prices throughout the list are 
down 50 cents to $1 a ton, but in 
the absence of trading, are largely 
nominal. Mahoning valley prices also 
are soft. 


Stocks Lasting Longer 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—QOpen-hearth 
operation is being cut down in spots in 
the Pittsburgh territory and stocks of 


(Concluded on Page 839) 


Semifinished Supply Easy 


Prompt Shipments Offered by Valley Makers- -Buyers Not Closing 
Contracts Freely, Seeking Lower Prices 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Buyers of 
semifinished material are not rushing 
signed contracts to the producers. More 
are to be heard from, and strong efforts 
are being made to develop lower figures 
than the open market quotations. New 
inquiries are scarce. None is noted for 
4 x 4-inch rerolling billets or the smaller 
billets. A few negotiations are under 
way between regular customers and 
their sources of supply. The $40, Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown, price on 4 x 4- 
inch rerolling billets is practically un- 
tested. The $42.50 price on sheet bars 
shows no weakness. For some slabs 
$41.50 Pittsburgh, has been paid al- 
though $40 still is available. Inquiries 
for slabs are few and far between. Forg- 
ing billet business develops from time to 
time in small lots on which $45, Pitts- 
burgh is secured. Wire rod inquiries 
develop every week, some of which are 
satisfied at the regular $51, base Pitts- 
burgh price. Skelp is untested at 2.35c 
to 2.50c, base Pittsburgh. 


Can Supply Prompt Tonnage 
Youngstown, O., March 


rollings in sheet bar schedules are be- 
ginning to appear and producers of 


25.—Open 


semifinished material now are in a 
position to consider inquiries’ tor 
prompt tonnages. They are reluctant 


to entertain contract tonnages of sheet 
bars but where tonnage is desired for 
April shipment not much difficulty will 
be encountered in making a mill con- 
nection. Sheet bars continue quotable 
on the basis of $42.50, Youngstown 
or Pittsburgh, a regular customer of 
one producer having closed this week 
on a round tonnage at this figure. 
Not much demand for slabs or bil- 
lets exists. One-producer remains out 
of the market. Approximately 1000 
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tons of slabs were placed late last 
week with a producer here on the 


basis of $40, Youngstown, which is 
the market price. 
Market Is Easier 

Philadelphia, March 25.—Billet demand 
is again smaller. The market on the past 
week’s business. was $39, Pittsburgh for 
rerolling billets and $44 to $45 for forg- 
ing quality, with lower prices reported 
in some instances. 


Forging Billets Sold 


Cleveland, March 25.—Some carload 
sales of forging billets have been 
made in this district at $45, Pitts- 
burgh. In some cases $46 was done. 


The leading maker here is fully booked 


for the -next quarter. Inquiries for 
semifiinished material are scarce. 
A Northern Ohio sheet bar producer 
has sold about 5000 tons for second 
quarter at $42.50, Youngstown. 
Spiegel Buying 
For Domestic and Exports Needs 


Heavier—Tungsten Scrap Imported 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 829 


New York, March 25.—Spiegeleisen 
business during the past week has been 
of larger proportions than has been us- 
ual of late. A part of the improvement 
is due to buying for export to Europe. 
Practically all of the domestic buying is 
restricted to prompt and nearby  ship- 
ment and there is not much interest in 
forward requirements. The total of the 
past week’s business is about 1500 tons 
and this included several hundred tons 
sold by English makers. The market on 
American spiegeleisen continues $38 to 
$40 furnace for 20 per cent metal. 

Sales of ferromanganese the past week 
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have been restricted to small lots for 
quick shipment. This business has in- 
volved both English and domestic metal 
and nothing lower than $107.50 duty paid 
tidewater has been reported. 

New business in the special alloys re- 
mains light, but shipments on contracts 
are heavy. For the first time in a con- 
siderable period foreign ferrochrome of 
the higher carbon content is being of- 
fered in this market at prices competi- 
tive with the domestic product. Maxi- 
mum 8 per cent carbon ferrochrome has 
been offering at 9 cents a pound con- 
tained and maximum 6 per cent at 9% 
cents. Ferrotungsten inquiry is lacking. 
Price of ferrotungsten remains 88 to 93 
cents a pound contained. Complaints 
are heard in the tungsten trade as to im- 
port offers of tungsten steel scrap which 
can be remelted into high speed steel at 
small expense. The scrap takes a duty 
of 75 cents a ton where valued under 7 
cents a pound, whereas new high speed 
steel takes a duty of 72 cents a pound 
specific and 8 per cent ad valorem. Fer- 
rovanadium, ferromolybdenum and fer- 
rosilicon quotations are unchanged. 


Single Carloads Being Bought 

Pittsburgh, March 25.—Single  car- 
loads appear to be the largest orders 
being placed right now for ferroalloys al- 
though occasionally a 100-ton inquiry 
comes out. Most of the consumers have 
covered ferromanganese needs for the 
second quarter and consumption still is 
on a high plane, as indicated by the fact 
that domestic producers are being  be- 
sieged by requests for larger and 
prompter shipments. To meet this de- 
mand for increased shipments, E. . 
Lavino & Co. are blowing in an addi- 
tional furnace at Lebanon, Pa., to pro- 
duce ferromanganese. Already most of 
the output for several weeks to come has 
been obligated. This condition makes 
for a scarcity of prompt ferromanganese. 
The price is unchanged on domestic as 
well as English matertal, $107.50 sea- 
board base. 

In spiegeleisen, no inquiries or sales 
are noted locally, and the price situation 
is the same as it has been for several 
weeks, $38 to $40 furnace, depending 
upon the quantity of 19 to 21 per cent 
material wanted. Carload and 100-ton 
inquiries are out for 12, 15 and 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon; the 12 per cent is 
quoted at $39.50 f.o.b. makers’ works, 
or about $52 Pittsburgh, and the 15 per 
cent at $41. The 50 per cent grade still 
is $75 freight allowed to Pittsburgh. 
Small inquiries for ferrovanadium are 
fairly numerous although sales are few. 
The last made was at $3.75. Ferrotung- 
sten interest ‘is on the increase, partic- 
ularly on the part of tool steel manufac- 
turers. Prime material is being quoted 
at 95 cents to $1 although some of the 
poorer grade is available at 87 to 90 
cents per pound. 

Ferro Sales Are Heavier 

Chicago, March 25.—Ferromanganese 
has been more active in this territory. 
Sales during the past two weeks aggre- 
gate nearly 4000 tons. Many inquiries 
for car lots now are pending. Quota- 
tions of ferromanganese remain un- 
changed at $107.50, duty paid tidewater. 
Spiegeleisen is quoted at $35, New Or- 
leans. 


Net earnings of the Interstate Iron 


& Steel Co., Chicago, in 1923 were 
$351,061 compared with $231,571 in 
1922. 
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Coke 


Sales Are Dwindling 


Furnaces Postpone Awards Hoping for Price of $3.75; 





Spot Business 


Confined to Few Carloads—Foundry Demand Also Light 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 829 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Outside of 
one or two blast furnaces negotiating 
quietly for partial requirements amount- 
ing to 4000 or 5000 tons of standard 
furnace coke monthly, the beehive mar- 
ket is dull, These inquiries probably 
will be closed before the present week 
elapses. One or two blast furnace 
operators are indefinitely postponing 
awards hoping for a price of $3.75. 
The market so far has maintained a $4 


minimum. Spot sales made at that 
figure this week involved 25. or 50 
carloads at a time. One contract for 
4000 tons monthly for a year was 


closed by a Connellsville producer with 


an eastern gas company at $4. Other 
cokemakers refuse to go below $4.25. 
Some, not interested, quote $4.50. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Co. is putting out a blast furnace and 
has issued stop orders to its beehive 
coke sources of supply. Heating coke 
demand is dwindling. Small lot sales 
have been made at $3.25 to $3.50. 
Foundry coke is selling in small lots 
only at $4.75 to $5.50, with premium 
brands bringing higher figures. 


Prices Are Lower 


New York, 


clined during 


March 25.—Coke prices de- 
the past week. Standard 
foundry coke for spot and nearby ship- 
ment now may be quoted at $5.25 to 
$5.75, Connellsville, with higher prices ob- 
tained on special brands. Generally, the 
market is quiet and the current volume 
of business is smaller than usual. On 
by-product foundry coke the market con- 


tinues $10.91, delivered at Newark and 
other northern New Jersey consuming 
points. 


Cincinnati Sales Small 
Cincinnati, O., March 25.—The two 
largest coke sales of the week involve 
Vise county toundry and _ furnace 
grades. The Louisville & Nashville 
railroad closed for 20 cars of foundry 


coke for second quarter while the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
bought 25 cars of the furnace fuel. 


Practically no inquiries of consequence 
are before the trade, and are 
small. Spot Wise county foundry coke 
is quotable at $5.50 to $6.50, ovens, 
while the furnace grade ranges from 
$4.75 to $5.75. Sales of New River 
foundry coke have eased off slightly, 
although no change in prices is noted. 
The range is $10.50 to $11. Producers 
of by-product foundry coke report 
business satisfactory, while movements 
of Pocahontas coke are small. 


Buying Hand-to-Mouth 


St. Louis, March 25.—Users of found- 
ry coke are purchasing from hand-to- 
mouth, and there has been considerably 
less than the usual covering for second 
quarter. Sales of beehive coke continue 
in small volume, demands being supplied 
throughout this territory by by-product 
manufacturers. Buying by industrial 
coke users continues in good volume, 
several important utility companies © itt 
adjacent territory having closed for their 
requirements over the balance of the 


sales 


year. Prices on all grades remain 
steady. 
More Small Sales 

Birmingham, Ala., March 24.—A slight 
improvement is noted in the coke mar- 
ket. <A little more coke is being shipped 
from the district, and numerous small 
orders are being placed for prompt de- 
livery. Foundry coke is $5.50 to $6, 
while $6.50 is obtained in some instances 


Wire Buying Light 
Most Orders for Spot Tonnage and 


Farmer Requirements Disappointing 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 829 


Pittsburgh, March 25—Wire mill 
operations are sustained at 75 per 
cent or higher on the average and 
that figure is maintained by _ spot 


buying. Buying of mixed carloads is 
not as extensive as in February, the 
majority of such buyers having sup- 


plied their requirements until fall. Buy- 
ing of fencing and barbed wire has 
left much to be desired and is not 
nearly as large as was expected. The 


new terms as of March 10 served 
to stimulate this buying somewhat 
but the return has not been as great 
as was hoped. Plain wire is quoted 
at 2.75c, base Pittsburgh, and wire 
nails at 2.60c to 2.70c, although at 
times concessions appear. 


Terms Are Made Easier 

Chicago, March 25.—On fence, barb 
wire and staples the leading maker has 
extended its net terms to 6 months and 
has increased its cash discount to 5 per 
cent in 10 days. Backward weather 
continues to affect wire and wire prod- 
ucts adversely anid it is likely that many 
farm improvements scheduled for this 
spring will be postponed until fall. Rail- 
road and freight car business has tapered 
off in the past week. Although the out- 
look is less bright than it has been, op- 
erations continue at about 75 per cent 
at the mills. 


Compete for Cut Nails 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Orders for 
cut nails are not numerous and con- 
siderable competition develops over 


open market inquiries. Quotations of 
base Pittsburgh, have largely 
disappeared except on_ less-than-car- 
load quantities and latterly business 
has been done at 3.00c, base Pitts- 
burgh. One order for a carload placed 
last week developed 2.95c. 


3.25¢, 


Install New Bicomont 


Some improvements are being made 
at the Cherry Valley furnace, Lee- 
tonia, O., controlled by the M. A. 
Hanna Co. Four new boilers and an 
overhead gas washing system are be« 
ing installed. At the Dover, O.,' fury 
nace, controlled by the satne cdm- 
pany, a sintering plant has beén in- 
stalled for utilizing flue . dust.’ The 


plant has a capacity for sintering 3000 
tons a 


month. 
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IRON TRADE 


Bar Buying Conservative 


Consumers Covering Carefully and Sales Are Relatively Light—Speci- 
fications Show No Decline and Exceed Shipments 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 829 


Chicago, March 25.—Consumers of 
soft steel bars display an increasing 
tendency to limit buying to actual re- 
quirements but these are so heavy book- 
ings generally slightly exceed shipments. 
The automotive industry has _ slowed 
down a trifle. Last week's railroad car 
sales in this district, while embracing 18 
lots, were small and call for only 20,000 
tons of finished steel. One development 
is specification for April, by a large im- 
plement maker, of practically double its 
March tonnage. A feeling of caution 
and uncertainty is present, but imme- 
diate requirements still top shipments 
and, generally speaking, business is bet- 
ter than business sentiment. The soft 
steel bar quotation is 2.50c, Chicago. 

Two rail steel bar mills are now op- 
erating double turn. Others are con- 
serving their backlog and adhering to 
single turn. Bar iron reflects no such 
improvement, and single turn is the best 
that can be done. Bar iron is quotable 
at 2.40c, Chicago, and rail steel bars at 
2.30c to 2.33c, Chicago. 


Bar Sales Moderate 


Boston, March 25.—While inquiry 
for bars for second quarter continues 
strong, buying during the past week 
against this inquiry did not come up 
to expectations. Prices are firm at 
2.40c, Pittsburgh. A few sales at 2.35c 
and one at 2.30c, Pittsburgh, are re- 
ported. 


Inquiry Is Small 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Steel bar 
inquiry is small and orders do not 
equal shipments. There is more eag- 
erness on the part of makers for busi- 
ness. The usual price is 2.40c, Pitts- 
burgh, but 2.35¢c and 2.30c, Pittsburgh, 
continue to be done on attractive ton- 
nages. 


Expect Smaller Specifications 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Merchant steel 
bar users have been active in placing 
second quarter contracts and_ while 
specifications are prompt _ producers 
are somewhat fearful that the rate 
will not be maintained in second 
quarter. Efforts to develop lower than 
2.40c, base Pittsburgh, are being made, 
but that continues the quotable mar- 
ket since only in connection with some 
orders for bars, plates and shapes 
from large purchasers where a straight 
price has been made on the three 
products, has any concession under 
2.40c appeared. 

Refined iron bars are practically the 
same as for some weeks. Prices are 
unchanged at 3.25c to 5.00c base Pitts- 
burgh, the latter for muck bar iron 
although that price might be shaded 
on a large tonnage order. 


Specify For Second Quarter 


Cleveland, March 25.—Steel bar con- 
sumers in this territory continue to 
specify quite freely for their April re- 
quirements and further indications are 
that the tonnage to be taken out during 
the second quarter will not be much dif- 
ferent from that required during the first 





three months. February tonnage from 
this territory entered by some of the 
leading mills will be larger than in 
March. With other mills, however, it 
has been considerably less. Occasional- 
ly some contracting for second quarter 
is being done but this is exceptional-since 
most business is being placed by speci- 
fication. Although there is talk of 
2.30c, Pittsburgh being done on attrac- 
tive tonnages of steel bars, little evidence 
of such concessions has appeared in this 
immediate territory and 2.40c, Pitts- 
burgh, remains the common price. The 
market on hoops and bands continue ir- 
regular at a spread of 2.75c to 3.00c, 
Pittsburgh, with some makers more ag- 
gressive for tonnage at the expense of 
prices. 

Coid Finished Inactivity Grows 

Pittsburgh, March 25.—Inactivity in 
cold-finished bars is more pronounced. 
Operations are high, some plants run- 
ning full, and backlogs are being re- 


duced. 3ecause sales have been so 
limited since March 10 makers note 
little or no reaction to the new card 


of extras. The market price is un- 
changed at 3.00c, base Pittsburgh, and 
is firm except where 3.00c, Chicago 
quoted in the West can be met by 
equalizing freight rates. 


Hoop Delivery Delayed 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 829 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—For the nar- 
row sizes of hot strips such as hoops 
and bands, the demand recently has 
received considerable impetus and one 
or two makers report themselves. as 
being from five to six weeks behind 
on deliveries. This condition exists 
because numerous small orders have 
been taken from practically every con- 
suming line of activity, automotive, 
building hardware and indirectly from 
the railroads. Regular hoops and bands 
are quoted at 2.75c to 3.00c base Pitts- 
burgh, and on_ exceedingly narrow 
hoops of lighter gages higher prices 
such as 3.35c or more are being ob- 
tained because of the limited output 





‘possible from a tonnage standpoint on 


these small mills. 


Buy Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Second Quarter 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 884 


Cleveland, March 25.—Rivet demand 
is improved. Orders from car build- 
ers, etc., have shown a decided pick- 
up in volume and fully 90 per cent 
of the business is going at 2.75c, base 
Pittsburgh. Second quarter. books were 
opened a week ago and good con- 
tracting is being done at the 2.75c 
price. 

Large machine bolts are firm at 60 
and 10 off on all second quarter busi- 
ress. However, on undesirable busi- 
ness a smaller discount still is quoted. 
Makers express satisfaction with the 
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volume of 
ing. 
Railroads Strengthen Demand 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Consider- 
able demand exists here for nuts, bolts, 
spikes and track materials. Some good 
spike bolt and rivet orders from the 
railroads were received last week. The 
Pennsylvania now is taking bids for 
its second quarter requirements of 
track bolts and spikes. Rivets are 
weak and attractive lots have gone 
as low as 2.60c, Pittsburgh. On sec- 
ond quarter bolts 60 and 10 off is 
maintained, but there is some shading 
on current business. 


business they are receiv- 


Few Contracts Are Taken 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Makers of 
nuts, bolts and rivets are booking a few 
contracts for second quarter and several 
have been written at 60 and 10 off for 
large machine bolts, as against the open 
market quotation of 60 and 5 off.  Un- 
doubtedly the former discount can still 
be obtained although 60 and 5 off is con- 
sidered the quotable market. Some 
makers are inclined to. sidestep con- 
tracts, believing the higher figures will 
be obtainable later. The past week has 
shown a slight improvement in carload 
orders. This applies to rivets on which 
2.75c has been quoted on small lots, 2.70c 
base Pittsburgh on single carloads. 


Second Quarter Buying Starts 

Chicago, March 25.—Early indications 
from the small second quarter buying 
already done foreshadow a continuance 
of practically the same volume of busi- 
ness as in the opening quarter. The 
automobile industry so far reveals no 
definite trend. -Some large implement 
makers are worse off than at this time 
last year while smaller ones are enjoy- 
ing decidedly better business. The sec- 
ond quarter basis is 60 and 10 off for 
large machine bolts. Operations and 
specifications are unchanged. 





Warehouse Sales Heavier 
WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 884 


New York, March 25.—Warehouse 
sales for this month will exceed those 
of February, not only in total volume 
but on the basis of business from day 


to day. As compared with a year ago, 
business this month will be less in 
volume, although involving a_ greater 


nuinber of individual sales. This is at- 
tributed to the open weather this win- 
ter. Business that under less favorable 
weather conditions usually comes in 
heavily in March and April, has this 
year been spreid out more evenly, ac- 
counting for the unusual amount of 
trading in January and February, and 
the smaller amount than normal this 
month and the sornewhat less active out- 
look for April. Prices are steady all 
down the list. 


Price Levels Unchanged 


Philadelphia, March 25.—Warehouse 
price levels generally are unchanged, 
although cutting is more apparent. In 
some cases quotations have been cut 
$5 or more per ton. This shading 
is not regarded as a real market fac- 
tor. In all instances the shading is 
a result of foreign steel competition 
and other special factors. The _ vol- 
ume of trading continues -well main- 
tained, although the usual spurt in 
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business which characterizes the ap- 
proach of spring has not made its 
appearance. 


Trading Above February 


Cleveland, March 25.—Iron and steel 
trading from warehouse stocks gen- 
erally is above the volume of February 
but is lower than a year ago this 
month. Stock prices are firm with but 
little shading except on _ particularly 
attractive tonnages. Building steel has 
not yet been in demand for spring 
building although sales are enhanced 
by the open winter. 





Lower Prices on Iron Ore 


Are Indicated 


ORE PRICES, PAGE 884 


Cleveland, March 25.—Lake Superior 
iron ore prices have not been de- 
termined as yet, though there are 
strong indications that prices will be 
lower than last year. Competition for 
the 250,000 tons wanted by the Ford 
Motor Co. has led large producers to 
offer concessions, and it is practically 
certain this business will not be closed 
at last year’s prices. It is the largest 
single tonnage now pending in the open 
market. Producers believe the sale 
will establish the market price for 
the season, though there is a _ possi- 
bility of neither the buyer nor the seller 
disclosing what price is done. The 
Ford company is understood to be 
ready to close contracts this week, 
probably Wednesday. The market is 
weak; sellers apparently have given 
up hope of realizing as much for their 
ore as last year. Several are known 
to be considering 50 cents less. 

The Lake Superior Iron Ore asso- 
ciation gives the following record of 
recent ore consumption: 


Tons 
Ore consumed in January.......... 4,687,947 
Ore consumed in February.......... 4,782,639 
Increase in February.............+- 94,692 
Ore consumed in February, 1923.... 4,670,787 
Ore at furnaces March 1, 1924..... 22,231,900 
Ore on Lake Erie docks March 1, 
RE Sie ot See ey ey eee 7,026,056 
Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 
docks March 1, 1924.........++. 29,257,956 
Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 


docks March 1, 30,518,670 


Strip Shipments Larger 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 829 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—While there 
is general disinclination of hot and 
cold-rolled strip buyers to purchase 
for distant delivery, spot business 1s 
sufficient to enable mills to operate 
at fairly high rates. The average is 
70 to 80 per cent. Shipments this 
month are in excess of the same pe- 
riod in February. A few second quar- 
ter contracts have been written for 
hot and cold strips. Hot strip steel 
is quoted at 2.75c to 3.00c and cold- 
rolled at 4.75c to 5.00c, base Pitts- 
burgh. 


Many Small Chain Orders 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Chain orders 
are all for small and unimportant 
tonnages. Because they are so nu- 
merous operations of chain plants are 
kept at a high level, about 85 per 
cent. Prices are unchanged, 6.00c, base 
Pittsburgh, being named for 1-inch 
proof coil chain, 


IRON TRADE 


More Plate Tonnages U 


Texas Pipe Line To Take 25,000 


30,000 Tons of Steel—Standard Oil Closes for 5000 Tons 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 829 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—One or two 
of the leading independent steel pro- 
ducers shared fairly well in the re- 
cent distribution of car plate tonnage 
and one is operating its plate depart- 
ment better than 85 per cent. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. continues to op- 
erate its plate making capacity at 90 


per cent. Day-to-day buying is not 
extensive, consisting chiefly of small 
tonnages. Tank inquiries are absent. 


Tank builders repott that no oil stor- 
age tanks worthy of mention have 
been awarded since August. However, 
they believe some attractive tank let- 
tings will take place before next fall. 
Price concessions continue to appear, 
and while the market is quoted at 
2.35c to 2.50c, base Pittsburgh, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find 
quotations as low as that minimum, 
and 2.40c is as far as most are willing 
to go. Barge work pending is not 
extensive and gas holder inquiries are 


few. 
Delay Car Plate Orders 

New York, March 25.—The principal 
plate business pending in this district is 
involved in car orders recently placed. 
The steel tonnage for one reason or an- 
other has not yet been closed, though it 
is understood the question of price has 
nothing to do with the delay. Miscellane- 
ous business in this territory is small in 
the aggregate. The market in the East 
continues 2.20c to 2.35c, base Pittsburgh, 
depending on the attractiveness of the 
business. The Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works has booked an order from the 
Pan-American Petroleum & Transporta- 
tion Co, for a tank to be erected at 
Boston, involving about 250 tons. The 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey has 
placed 4000 to 5000 tons of plates for 
stills, It is understood the tonnage 
was distributed among three eastern 
makers. 

It recently was reported erroneously 
that the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
had booked a contract for 1000 tons of 
tank work for the Commercial Alcohol 
Co. of Philadelphia. This contract was 
placed with Reeves Bros., Dover, O., and 
involved. approximately 500 tons. 

Inquire for Car Plates 

Philadelphia, March 25.—An __in- 
quiry here involves 30,000 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars for 3000 hop- 
per cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad. This is a revival of the 
road’s recent inquiry for 2000 hoppers. 
Some fair demand for oil stills is in 
prospect, but there is a tendency to 


postpone this as well as other oil 
work, due to the oil investigation in 
Washington. Current demand is re- 
stricted to small and moderate mis- 
cellaneous tonnages for prompt ship- 
ment. There is no disposition to buy 
forward. Eastern mill operations are 


around 60 per cent of finishing ca- 
pacity. Prices continue 2.20c to 2.35c, 


Pittsburgh. 
Big Pipe Line Coming 
Cleveland, March 25.—Fabricators in 
this district are interested in a large 


833 



























































Tons; Railroad's Inquiry Calls for 


riveted pipe line project for water pur- 
poses for Fort Worth, Tex. requiring 
25,000 tons of steel which soon is to 
be up for bids. Included in the steel 
involved in this construction will be 
about 2000 tons of No. 10 gage sheets. 
Another water line of smaller size at De- 
troit remains in sight but has not yet 
developed to the point of taking bids. 
No special changes have developed in the 
plate market. Total tonnage is of fair 
amount but usually is in small lots. On 
ordinary business 2.40c, Pittsburgh, re- 
mains the going price but deviations be- 
low this figure are fewer. A Cleveland 
mill will furnish about 300 tons of boiler 
and firebox steel and a Pittsburgh maker 
about 300 tons of tank steel for locomo- 
tives recently placed by the Nickel Plate. 
Nothing has developed of the several 
boats which are being figured upon by 
lake builders. A considerable number 
of stills for the Standard Oil Co. remain 
unplaced. 
Tanks Are Coming Out 

Chicago, March 25.—Local fabricators 
are figuring on an oil-storage tank for 
the Magnolia Petroleum Co. Luling, Tex., 
requiring 1000 tons of plates. The Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works is understood 
to have taken a contract of that size 
from the Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia. In general, demand for plates is 
slightly higher but deliveries*as early as 
a week can be made and platemakers 
are fighting for business. The freight 
car builders continue the heaviest buyers 
of plates, which continue at 2.60c, Chi- 


cago. 
Mount Cooper Boiler & Iron Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., has taken 1600 tons of 


plates for 10 tanks for a Texas com- 
pany. 


Tin Price Worries 


Tin Plate Makers Concerned Over 
Profits With Production Costs 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 829 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Some con- 
cern is being manifested by several 
independent manufacturers of tin plate 
over prices for third quarter since 
already they have had to buy spot 
pig tin for that position. For this 
they have had to pay advanced fig- 
ures, which has increased their pro- 
duction costs measurably, making the 
present $5.50 price unprofitable. Man- 


ufacturers generally are well fixed 
with tin plate orders for first half 
and will delay announcement of a 


price for third quarter because of the 
pig tin situation. At present $5.50 
per base box, Pittsburgh; is firm and 
even on stock tin plate quotations 
do not go below $5.25. Tin plate 
makers are anticipating as much as 
they possibly can the usual spring 
exodus of labor and are maintaining 
operations at 95 to 100 per cent, 
making stock in advance of actual 
requirements of customers, some being 
at least four weeks ahead of sched- 
ules. 
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Concrete Buying Is Light 


Dullness Continues To Characterize Reinforcing Bar Market—lInquiry 
Confined to Small Tonnage Lots—Further Price Shading Develops 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 829 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Recent awards 
of reinforcing concrete bars are all for 
limited tonnages. One or two involving 
from 200 to 400 tons each are pending 
and probably will be placed before 
the week is out. So far as can be 
learned here, the order for approximately 


200 tons needed for .the stadium at 
Bucknell college has not as yet been 
let by the Dresser-Minton Co., Cleve- 
land, to whom the contract was sub- 
let by the T. J. Foley Co. here. While 
one large steel interest is credited with 
quoting 2.20c base Pittsburgh on a 
lot of 1500 tons, this cannot be con- 


firmed although 2.30c is known to have 
been quoted on small tonnages recently. 
The 2.40c figure is maintained by some 
as a minimum. Concrete bars out of 
warehouse stocks are held at 2.60c and 
2.65c, base Pittsburgh Considerable 
work is pending but only one or 
small 18 or 20-ton awards have 
made. 


road 
two 
been 

Awards Slightly Increased 


Ch*cago, March 25.—Concrete rein- 
forcing bar warehouses have experienced 
a slight upturn in awards but still com- 
plain of a lagging tendency. There are 


evidences that th Washington dis 
closures are being discounted by busi 
ness in general and that some of the 
uncertainty holding back business mas 
be dissipated If some of the targer 
building projects, like the Palmer 
House, Stevens hotel, Union League 


club and Sherman hotel addition, go for 
ward some good bar tonnages are in 
prospect. Some reinforcing bar inter- 
ests are seeking a reduction in the mil! 
prices to them, but so far apparently 
without success. The bottleneck in the 
present market is the architect; proposed 
projects clutter his board but the owner 
is slow in giving the word to go ahead. 
The Illinois highway department is tak 
ing bids on 150 miles of road work. The 
range on billet reinforcing bars continues 
y 3.00c, Chicago 


Z2.403C to 


Movement Continues Small 


March 25.—Movement ot 
continues of small 
this district. Distributors 
more than 500 tons were 
sold last week. The only large work 
in sight is 1200 tons for a foundry 
addition to the plant of Lunkenheimer 
Co., Elmwood, O., bids on which went 
in March 24. The bulk of sales in 
recent weeks has been on small con- 
struction and additions to buildings 
No change in prices is noted. Liberal 
road construction work planned by 
the state highway departments will 
call for large tonnages. 


Cincinnati, 
reinforcing 
volume in 
say that not 


bar Ss 


Inquiries Are Heavier 

March 25.—Concrete re- 
inquiries have gained 

impetus, projects requir- 

of several thousand 
the market. The 


Cleveland, 
inforcing bar 
considerable 
ing an aggregate 
tons now being in 
Hilliard road bridge will take 500 tons 
and is the largest inquiry out. From 
6 to 10 schools in this district in- 
volving reinforcing bars are up for 





figures. H. K. Ferguson Co. is en- 
gineer for a plant in Pittsburgh re- 
quiring 105 tons for Wolverine Supply 


& Mfg. Co. Bourne-Fuller Co. was 
awarded contracts on about 500 tons 
of bars last week, including 210 tons 
ior the Western Reserve university 


medical unit and a stadium in Toledo, 


O. A hotel building in Cleveland, a 
city hall in Akron, and various smaller 
projects are up for figures. On new 
steel. bars 2.30c, Pittsburgh, still is 


being quoted, although less than 2.35c, 


Pittsburgh, for small projects is un- 
usual. On bars out of stock, 2.65¢c, 
Pittsburgh, is the going quotation, al- 
though several of the smaller dealers 
are attempting to get 2.75c, the former 
market level. Rail steel bars are firm 
at 2.10c, mill, with little tonnage in 
the market to test the strength of 


that quotation 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Awards this weeks 2,590 tons 
Awards last week.. 3,680 tons 
Awards two weeks ago.... 3,825 tons 
4 tons, stadium at the University of Minne 

sota, Minneapolis, to the Concrete Steel Co. 

}00 tons, Martha Realty building at Kansas 
City, Mo., to the Kansas City Bolt & Nut 
Co 
00 tons, Michigan Central railroad grade 
crossing work at Spring Wel.s, Mich., 
the Kalman Steel Co. 

280 tons, St. Marys college, South Bend, Ind., 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

230! tons, coal pocket for Holyoke Gas « 
Electric Co Holyoke, Mass., to Kalma 
Steel Co. 

210 tons, babies and maternity hospital units, 
Western Reserve university medical group, 
Cleveland, to Bourne-Fuller Co, 

200; tons, upset rods for penstock for Southern 
California Edison Co. San Francisco, to 
Judson Mfg. Co. 

160 tons, stadium for Scott high school, 
Toledo, O., to Bourne-Fuller ‘Co. 

160 tons, road paving work for Polk county 
lowa, to Des Moines Steel Co. 


125 tons, Y. M. C. A. 


Concrete 


building at Green 
Engineering Co. 
25 tons, building for Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Sacramento, Cal., to Gunn, 
Carle & Co. 

106 tons, Kimball Trust & 
building, Chicago, to the 
Web System. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


Theater 


Bay, 


omce 


Bank 
Spider 


Savings 
Barton 


tons, 


Angeles; 


Metropolitan 


building, Los 
bids in. - 


18 tons, Western Costume ( Los Angeles; 
bids in. 
50 tons, Hilliard road bridge, ‘Cleveland: 
plans out. Bids in April 28. 
400 tons, manufacturing plant in the Mahoning 
valley territory; bids being taken. 
tons, plant addition at Homewood, Pa., 
for Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; may 
be indefinitely postponed 
C tons, stove factory in Chicago for A. J. 
Lindemann & MHoverson C Milwaukee ; 
bids to be asked in several weeks. 
tons, foundry addition for a manufac 
turer in the Pittsburgh district; bids being 
taken. 
182 tons, Brunswick Drug C: Los Angeles; 


bids in, 


Lake 


40 tons, Cushman power project, ‘Ta 
coma, Wash.; bids in March 29. 

110 tons, Footes Transfer & Storage Co., 
San Pedro, Cal.; bids in 

105 tons, plant addition for Wolverine Sup- 
ply & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., engineer. 

100 tons, ‘Claremont apartments, ‘Chicago; 


plans out in two _ weeks. 
Appointment of a _ receiver of the 
Midwest Engine Co., Indianapolis, re- 
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builders of railroad equipment has been 
asked in a suit instituted by the Crane 
Co. of Chicago. Assets of the company 
are said to be considerably in excess of 
$4,000,000 in value while _ liabilities 
amount to about $3,000,000. The cor- 
poration is a reorganization of the Mid- 
west Engine Co. which went through a 
receivership two years ago. 


Pipe Mill 
Operations At High Rate—Large Ton- 


nage of Cast Pipe Sought 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 829 AND 884 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Sustained buy- 
ing of buttweld pipe keeps sellers well 
satisfied with tubular goods _ business. 
Deliveries are about five weeks deferred 
on some sizes. Practically all of the 
buttweld mills are active. Shipments to 
jobbers continue to be made at an un- 
usually high rate and consumption all 
over the country for small buildings 
such as houses and apartments is un- 
interrupted. Improvement is being ex- 
perienced by sellers of oil country goods, 
chiefly lapweld. No specific inquiries 
for line pipe are before the trade here 
although on some for exceedingly large 
tonnages action still is deferred. These 
probably will be placed late this spring 
or early this summer. 

Wrought iron pipe makers report that 
while backlogs are not large, business 
keeps coming in each week at a rate 
which enables them to sustain opera- 
tions at a high level, which has_ been 
possible for some weeks past. 

3oiler tubes are slightly more active 
and some orders for mechanical tubing 
are being received each week. No price 
changes are noted. 

Private Demand Dominates 


New York, March 25.—Private de- 
mand is still the dominating factor in 
the local cast iron pipe market. There 
is some municipal business,- but it has 
not as yet developed on the scale that 
was expected. This is true with regard 
to the New England municipalities, 
which so far this year have figured on 
relatively little tonnage. As noted last 
week, general contractors bids go _ in 
on March 26 on 2000 tons of 30-inch 
pipe for the local water department. 

Low Bidder on 5400 Tons 

Chicago, March 25.—The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
is low bidder on 5400 tons of cast 
iron pipe for the city of Chicago but 


award will be deferred for a week or 
10 days. The National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. has taken nearly 2200 tons 
in three awards. April and May will 
see many small cities in the Middle 
West voting upon bond issues for 
various-sized waterwork system ex- 
tensions. The quotation on _ 6-inch 


pipe continues $57.20 to $58.20, Chica- 
go, and on 4-inch $61.20 to $62.20, 
Chicago. 
Trade Is Brisk 

Birmingham, Ala., March 24.—Cast 
iron pipe trade is brisk in the Birming- 
ham district. Production is being in- 
creased. Soil pipe makers are dis- 
cussing another advance in prices. The 
$60 price for standard pipe is reported 
firm. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
2700 tons, 10 and 24-inch class C pipe for 
Los Angeles, to Grinnell Co. for Belgian 
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made pipe. 
1700 tons, Berkeley, Mich., to the National 
Cast Iron Pipe ‘Co. 
1655 tons, 42-inch pipe for Hetch Hetchy 
project, San Francisco, to United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
1638 tons, 20-inch class B pipe for Los An- 
geles, to Grinnell Co., for Belgian-made 
pipe. 
500 tons, Bayonne, N. J., to Warren Pipe « 
Foundry Co. 
368 tons, Los Angeles, to American Cast 


Iron Pipe Co. 


358 tons, Dallas, Tex., to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

350 tons, Minneapolis, to the United ‘States 
Cast Iron, Pipe & Foundry Co. 

350 tons, Festus, Mo., to the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

315 tons, Magee, Miss., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

225 tons, Manitowoc, Wis., to the Nationa] 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


220 tons, Arkansas City, Kans., to the National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

107 tons, Seattle, to American 
Co. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
pipe for 
but no 


24-inch class B 
Cal.; bids opened 


tons, 4 to 
Santa Monica, 
awards as yet. 
‘127 tons, 4 to 12-inch 
Giendale, Cal.; bids in. 

300 tons, 4 to 10-inch class B pipe for Wa- 
pato, Wash.; bids opened, no award as yet. 
250 tons, Riley, Kans.; plans out shortly. 

Tonnage unstated, ‘Cushing, Okla., to vote 
on $500,000 bond issue. 


Sheet Pilon: Diese, Output 
Gains in February 


Sheet sales in February as reported 
by the National Association of Sheet 
& Tin Plate Manufacturers totaled 189,- 
081 tons, representing 66.3 per cent of 
the capacity of the mills reporting. The 
sales for January were 234,858 tons, 
representing 74.8 per cent of capacity. 


class B pipe for 


February production was 275,118 
tons, or 96.5 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 274,097 tons, or 87.2 


per cent of capacity in January. Ship- 
ments in February also showed an in- 
crease over those of January. The ton- 
nage was 249,859 compared with 228,- 


660. Further comparisons are given 
as follows: 
Net Per Net Per 
tons, cent tons, cent 
Feb., of Jan., of 
1924 capacity 1924 capacity 
NE ba ib6 Val 4 189,081 66.3 34,858 74.8 


Production 275,118 4,097 87.2 
g 


2 
96.5 27 
228,660 72.8 


Shipments 249,859 87.6 
Unfilled ton- 

nage, March 

! and Feb.1 434,145 152.3 471,053 150.0 
Stock awaiting 

shipment first 

of following 

month «2... 82,362 28.9 79,528 25.3 
In stock, un- 

sold, first of 

following mo. 30,658 10.7 37,541 12.0 

The total number of hot mills in the 
United States is 679, having a _ ca- 
pacity for February of approximately 


392,000 net tons, and the percentage of 
the capacity to which the foregoing fig- 
ures pertain is 72.7 per cent. The fol- 
lowing gives a comparison of sales, 
production, and shipments, in net tons, 
as reported to the National association: 


Sales Production Shipments 
SR og 189,081 275,118 249,859 
ae Saas 234,858 274,097 228 ,660 
RS 349,446 155,229 188,600 
PG Wa cae Sen 165,491 188,144 199 836 
CeO Laiheeeaee 185,110 225,714 230,820 
ME A Ss nok eed te 223,556 185,577 205,772 
De SR ed ae 116,659 234,112 234,486 
EE ae 92,358 174,910 192,261 
FRO Plain 63608 172,637 218,432 233,128 
MAY. -oeutew carey 242,624 260,006 278,059 
RMN ES ESS See es 183,904 254,808 253,563 
Mann” avers 325,526 279,475 287 ,203 
Feb., 1923 253,197 237,919 217,808 
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$55 


Sheet Market Is lrregular 


Some Makers’ March Sales Largest Since October; Others Cutting 
Prices—Eastern Mills Compete at Chicago—Ford Buying 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 829 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Leading sheet 
manufacturers in this district say March 
will be the largest selling month since 
last October. The business consists 
namely of spot sales although several 
contracts have been written for the sec- 
ond quarter. Most sheet buyers are 
purchasing on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and practically all grades of sheets are 


sharing in the activity. Considerable 
electrical sheet business has been ac- 
cepted. Black and galvanized tonnage is 


being received from various manufac- 
turing lines. Demand for blue annealed 
sheets for small portable oil tanks and 
other uses has been active. The prac- 
tice of most buyers of full-finished sheets 
has been to order as needed. This has 
been so extensive«that deliveries now 
are from three to four weeks deferred. 

Operations among the sheet mills av- 
erage around 90 per cent. Some plants 
running 78 per cent last week plan to 
increase by 4 per cent thie week. Others 
are operating around 95 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. appears to be obtaining a 
large share of the ~oing business, not- 
withstanding the fact that lower prices 
generally are obtainable elsewhere, at 
least to the extent of $2 per ton. In 
blue annealed, concessions around $3 per 
tons have again appeared as well as in 
full-finished. The American company’s 
1 


igures are 3.00c, 3.85c, 5.00c and 5.35c, 
ase Pittsburgh, on blue annealed, black, 
galvanized and full finished, respectively. 
Black and galvanized can be obtained in 
several directions at 3.75c and 4.90c, re- 
spectively, while blue annealed is avail- 
able at 2.90c and from one or two mak- 


ers at about 2.85c, base Pittsburgh. In- 
dependent makers of full-finished auto- 


mobile sheets are inclined to ask more 
of large Michigan automobile makers 
who obtained preferential figures in the 
first quarter, as low as 4.90c. Some 
quoted at 5.00c minimum for that period, 
while others obtained 5.10c; one or more 
preferential customers taking large ton- 
nages. They now are endeavoring to 
maintain a minimum of 5.20c for the sec- 
ond quarter, or $3 per ton below the 
regular 5.35c, base Pittsburgh market. 


More Competition Appears 


Chicago, March 25.—Competition for 
black and galvanized sheets in this ter- 
ritory became unexpectedly pronounced 
in the past week. Makers to the east 
displayed a decision to take some 
business here, and to meet this con- 
dition some local makers dropped back 


from 5.00c, Pittsburgh, for galvanized 
and 3.85c, Pittsburgh, for black. Bar- 
ring these imstances the 5.00c and 


3.85c prices have held. Blue annealed 
sheets suffered only through sympathy. 
Incoming business last week about off- 
set shipments. Japanese business ha's 
not yet put in its appearance. The tead- 
ing local interest is comfortably booked 
for ithe second quarter at the level 
that held through the first quarter. 


Valley Market Quieter 


Youngstown, O., March 25.—Ten- 
dency toward quieter conditions 1s 


week. 
effort 


the sheet market this 
are making little 
to contract for the second quarter, 
in view of present conditions permit- 
ting reasonably prompt delivery. Suf- 
ficient business is coming out, how- 
ever, to keep mills operating at about 


noted in 
Consumers 


85 per cent of capacity, though the 
volume of business will not permit 
the accumulation of tonnage beyond 
two weeks. As sheet stocks are low 
producers hope inquiry will continue 
to develop into sufficient business to 


permit the continuation of current 
operating schedules. Competition — is 
keen, and while some mills regard the 
market as 3.85c for black and 5.00c 
for galvanized, a large portion of the 
going business is being closed at 
3.75c, 4.90c, Pittsburgh. In the high- 
grade sheet market the tonnage being 
placed merely covers present require- 
tents, and not much effort is be- 
ing made to purchase far ahead. Parts 
makers find it difficult to obtain re- 
leases from automobile builders and 
hence have pared down their pur- 
chases to the minimum. The Ford Mo- 
tor Co. was to have closed on about 
15,000 tons of automobile sheets last 
week but what action was taken could 
not be learned. The high-grade mar- 
ket continues firm at 5.35¢ for No. 


22 gage, Pittsburgh. 


Shipments Exceed Bookings 

Philadelphia, March 25.—While sheet 
mill operations in the East are maintained 
at 75 to 90 per cent, new bookings are 
only fair, consumers continue to order 
hand-to-mouth, and shipments exceed 
bookings. Shading is more apparent. Blue 
annealed is 2.90c to 3.00c, Pittsburgh; 
black 3.75¢ to 3.85c, and galvanized 4.90c 
to 5.00c. 


Imports More Varied 


_ Philadelphia, March 25.—Imports of 
iron and steel and ores into this port 
for the two weeks ended March 22 were 
more varied than in previous weeks and 
consisted of: 1000 tons of pig iron 
iron India; 30 tons of ferromanganese 
from England; 371 tons of iron ore from 
England, 592 tons from Spain and 7293 
tons from Sweden; 1500 tons of man 
ganese ore from India; 750 tons of stee! 
blooms from Pelgium and 50 tons of 
bar iron from Sweden. 





Order New Mill Equipment 


Plans have been completed for a 
new 14-inch continuous mill to be built 
at the Aliquippa works of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp, The contracts 
for the mill equipment still are pend- 
ing but orders for a large portion of 
the motor and other electrical equip- 
ment, involving in excess of a mil- 
lion dollars, are understood to have 
been placed with the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. A feature 
of the mill is that each stand will 


be driven by a single motor. 
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Shape Buying Sustained 
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Unusual Quantity of Small Tonnage Projects Maintains Awards At High 
Level—Architects' Boards Swamped With Spring Building Program 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 829 


New York, March 25.— The 
week's activity in structural shapes is 
featured by an award of 18,500 tons 
for the Philadelphia-Camden bridge 
and an inquiry for 8000 tons for lift 
spans for the Newark bay bridge of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
reported in a recent issue as coming 
out shortly. 

The steel for the Philadelphia-Cam- 
den bridge went to the American 
Bridge Co., on a bid of $2,888,000, as 
against $2,926,710 submitted by the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. and $3,393,917 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co. On the 
suspenders and cable bands for this 
project, the Keystone State Construc- 
tion Co. was low with a bid of $404,850 
and the Underpinning & Foundation 
Co. next, with a bid of $414,000. 

While not nearly as large, several 
sizable projects have been either in- 
quired for or placed and the market 
appears more active than for some 
time. Prices on plain material and 
fabricated shapes although fairly firm, 
are showing no particular strength. 


Backlogs Well Filled 


Boston, March 25.—Leading structural 
steel fabricators have good backlogs and 
while mill prices are soft there is a firm- 
er tone apparent in this district in fa- 
bricating and erecting quotations. The 
feature of the market at present is the 
new Statler hotel for which bids close 
April 1. Plans call for from 6000 to 
7000 tons and mill prices against this 
business are expected to go as low as 
2.25c, Pittsburgh. Sales at 2.30c were 
made last week. 


Buyers Postpone Closing 


Philadelphia, March 25.—There is a 


pronounced disposition here among 
structural shape consumers to post- 
pone buying wherever possible. Mill 
bookings consequently do not equal 
shipments. Operations so far ‘have 


been unaffected and continue at 75 to 
80 per cent of capacity. Prices of 
plain material continue from 2.25c to 
2.40c, Pittsburgh, depending upon the 
attractiveness of the business. 


Buyers Looking for Concessions 


Pittsburgh, March 25.—Buyers of 
structural shapes among the fabricat- 
ing jobbers are endeavoring to de- 
velop lower quotations than the quoted 
figure. In this. situation actual or- 
ders are few. Fabricators are making 
low bids on material fabricated and 
erected and some are getting anxious 
as shops are catching up on backlogs. 
Whiie there has been an _ occasional 
concession under the 2.40c, base Pitts- 
burgh, figure on plain material, some 
mills will not shade the 2.50c level 
locally and 2.40c to 2.50c continues the 
quoted market spread. Jobs being fig- 
ured are small and larger projects are 
being deferred for the time being. 
Considerable transmission tower work 
still is pending. Bids will be opened 
April 22 by the United States engi- 
neers at Florence, Ala., on the fur- 


58 structural 
Wilson 


nishing and erection of 
steel regulating gates at the 
dam in the Tennessee river. 


Few Large Projects Out 


Cleveland, March . 25.—Few large 
projects involving structural shapes 
now are in the market. Small in- 


quiries continue to flow to the fabri- 
cator’s estimating departments in good 


quantity but jobs calling for more 
than 50 tons each are scarce. H. K. 
Ferguson Co., engineer, soon will be 


in the market for about 1000 tons of 
shapes, the main project calling for 
700 tons for the Continental Gin Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., which probably will 
go to a southern fabricator. Bethlehem 
sections will be used in the Buhl 
building, Detroit, most of the 5500 
tons, let to Russell Wheel & Foundry 
Co. being so specified. Plain material 
prices continue firm at 2.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, although some weakness is still 
noticeable in fabricated quotations. 


More Large Jobs Out 


Chicago, March 25.—Last week was 
more marked by the debut of large 
projects than by actual awards. Local 


fabricators received plans for two West 
coast bridges calling for a total of 
21,000 tons of structural material. Two 
office buildings heretofore not men- 
tioned and harbor work at Los An- 
vxeles contemplate the use of 7600 tons. 
A large tonnage is in a bridge at Har- 
risburg, Oreg., calling for three 180- 
foot spans with a draw. It is re- 
ported that bids for the Palmer house, 
estimated at 17,000 tons, were unsatis- 
factory and the project may be re- 
figured. The boards of local archi- 
tects still are cluttered with jobs that 
cannot quite reach the letting stage, 
but in every instance it seems that 
the clearing up of one or two slight 
obstacles will effect their release. One 
impediment may be removed on April 
25 when a new building trades coun- 
cil is to be set up in place of the 
two present conflicting councils. Next 
to bars, shapes are the most active of 
the finished steel lines. The plain ma- 
terial price is 2.60c, Chicago. 

Bids are being asked by the sew- 
erage commission of Milwaukee, Wis., 
until March 28, for furnishing 64,000 
structural steel T-bars, delivered at 
the Jones Island sewage disposal plant. 


Heavier Awards Expected 


Cincinnati, March 25.—structural steel 
awards in this vicinity have been small in 
recent weeks, but a feeling of cheerfulness 
over pending contracts is apparent. Proj- 
ects let last week will not exceed 2000 
tons but from reports more than 10,000 
tons for industrial needs is about to be 
let. The new home for the Columbian 
Building & Loan association, Columbus, 
O., involving 400 tons was awarded Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, while the 1200 tons 
for the warehouse project of the Peoples’ 
Light & Gas Co., at Louisville, went to 
the Louisville Bridge Co. Bids went in 
today on the addition to the Lunkenheimer 
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Co.'s plant at Elmwood, O., which will 
require about 650 tons. The price on 
plain shapes remains at 2.50c base Pitts- 
burgh. 

STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week ...... 41,991 tons 


Building awards last week........ 24,656 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago.... 21,406 tons 
18,500 tons, stiffening trusses and floor of 


the Philadelphia-Camden bridge, Philadelphia, 


to the American Bridge Co. 
5500 tons, Buhl building, Detroit, to the 
Russell Wheel & Foundry (Co.; practically 


all Bethlehem sections to be used. 

2400 tons, Bush street office building of Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Fran 
cisco, to Dyer Bros. Structural Steel Co. 
and Golden Gate Iron Works. 

1800 tons, Medico-Dental building, Post and 
Mason streets, San Francisco, to Moore Dry 
dock Co. 

1200 tons, 
Gas £5, 
Bridge Co. 

1164 tons, Soo Line ore dock, Ashland, 
to American Bridge Co. 

1100 tons, 850 tons for seven switching sta- 
tions and. 250 tons for cross arms for Vir- 
ginian railway. Gibbs & Hill, engineer. Bids 
in on latter tonnage March 25, 

980 tons, school No. 77, New York, to Hinkle 
Iron Co. 

800 tons, store addition for A. 1. Namm 
Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., to American Bridge 


Light & 
Louisville 


warehouse for Peoples 
Louisville, Ky., to 


Wis., 


726 tons, highway bridge at Pembina, N. D., 
to Lakeside Bridge & Steel. Co. 

650 tons, building at 208 West Thirtieth street, 
New York, to Hinkle lron Co. 

650 tons, power unit for the state of New 
Jersey, at Morris Plains, N. J., to American 
Bridge Co. 

500 tons, Pitt 

Pacific Gas 


river No. 3 power house for 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, 


to Judson Mfg. Co. 

424 tons, two tanks, Wilmington, Cal., for 
S. Reid Holland, to the Western Pipe & 
Steel Co. 


400 tons, building for the Consolidated Brick 
Co., Horseheads, N. Y., to Lackawanna 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

400 tons, 4-story building, Columbian Building 
& Loan association, Columbus, O., to Fort 


Pitt Bridge Works. 
380 tons, Ashley river bridge, Charleston, 
S. ‘C., to Phoenix Bridge Co. 


380 tons, Washington school auditorium, Ham 


mond, Ind., to A. Bolters’ Sons. 
348 tons, two highway bridges, Snohomish 
county, Washington, to American’ Bridge 


Co. 
300 tons, power house for the Gillette Safety 
Razor ‘Co., Boston, to Boston Bridge Works. 
300 tons, addition to the Union station, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Belmont lron Works. 
300 tons, numerous small awards in Pittsburgh 
district, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
250 tons, building for the Standard Plate 


Glass Co., Butler, Pa., to Fort Pitt Bridge 
»v orks. 

190 tons, buildings for Glidden ‘Co. of Mary- 
land, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

175 tons, bridgework for the Long Island 


railroad, 125 tons, to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 
and 50 tons to McClintic-Marshall ‘Co. 

150 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania railroad, 
to American Bridge Co. 

150 tons, Marine Biological 
Hole, Mass., to New 
Co. 

150 tons, building for 
Bloomington, Ind., to 
Structural Co. H. 
neer, 

150 tons, miscellaneous work, Pittsburgh area, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

140 tons, building for Castile Mining Co., 
Ramsay, Mich., to the Worden-Allen Co. 
140 tons, Ohio river lock No. 46, Louisville 
district, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 
135 tons, addition to the factory of Maytag 
Washing Machine Co., Newton, lowa, to 

Des Moines Steel Co. 

130 tons; additions to office building, Amer- 
ican Radiator (Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; to 
R. S. McMannus Steel Construction ‘Co. 

125 tons, building for University of South 
Dakota, Vermilion, S. Dak., to the Paxton 
Vierling Iron Works. 


laboratory, Woods 
England Structural 


Showers Bros. Co., 
Massillon Bridge & 
K. Ferguson Co., engi- 


125. tons, bridge for Pennsylvania railroad, 
to American Bridge Co, 
125| tons, Hancock-Sullivan Bridge, Spring- 


field, Mass., to American Bridge Co. 

120 tons, bridge for the Wilmington branch 
of Reading railroad, to McClintic-Marshal! 
Co, 

114 tons, building for the 
Co., Baltimore, to 

110 tons, Bennett hall, 


Insulator 
Works. 


Pennsyl- 


Locke 
Belmont Iron 
University of 
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vania, Philadelphia, to American Steel Engi- 
neering Co. Eighty-five tons of concrete 
reinforcing bars also let to that company, 

110 tons, addition to slag reclamation plant for 
McKinney Steel Co., ‘Cleveland, to MeClintic- 
Marshall (Co. 

100 tons, grain storage building for Maritine 
Milling Co., Buffalo,- N. Y., to- Bancrott 
Jones Co. 

100 tons, Masonic temple, Uniontown, | 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 
STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 

16,000 tons, bridge at ‘Crockett, Cal.; pending. 

8000 tons, lifts for Newark Bay bridge ot 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, noted 
in a previous issue as coming out shortly; 
now up for bids. 

6000 tons, Statler hotel, Boston; bids close 
April 1. 

5000 tons, bridge at Portland, Oreg.; pending. 

3600 tons, harbor work at Los Angeles; pend- 
ing. 

2000 tons, building for New Republic bank, 
Dallas, Tex.; pending. 

2000 tons, building for Southern Califormia 
Telephone ‘Co., Los Angeles; pending. 

1600 tons, building for the knit goods trade, 


a: to 


Broadway and Worth street, New York; 
pending. 
1500 to 1800 tons, Burnside street bridge, 


Portland, Oreg.; bids in April 1. 
1000 tons, tank work for Standard Oil Co., 
New Orleans; pending. 
1000 tons, warehouse for L. Bamberger Co., 
Newark, N. J., temporarily postponed. 
1000 tons, power plant, bids asked through 
Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass.; pending. 


900 tons, Belmont avenue bridge, Youngs- 
town, O.; bids being taken. 
S00 tons, Hart building, Sacramento, Cal.; 


bids being taken. 

650 tons, foundry addition, Lunkenheimer Co., 
Elmwood, O.; pending. 

600 tons, manufacturing 
N. J.; bids asked. 

600° tons, Stockton Savings & Commercial 
3ank building, Stockton, Cal.; bids in. 

600 tons, hotel for Joseph Segal, 308 West 
Thirtieth street, New York; bids to be 
asked — shortly. 

500 tons, Lake Cushman 
towers, Seattle; pending. 

500 tons, addition to a woolen mill, Woon- 
socket, R. I.; bids asked. 

500 to 600 tons, city pier, Charleston, S. C.; 
pending. 

500 tons, Wright & Broman department store 
building, Uniontown, Pa.; bids being taken. 

450 tons, Sellwood bridge, Portland, Oreg.; 
bids in April 

400 tons, loft building for A, Smith, 25-7 
West Twenty-sixth street, New York; pend- 
ing. 

300 tons, loft at Forty-third street and Kighth 
avenue, New York; pending. 

300 tons, building for General 
New Haven, ‘Conn.; pending. 

300 tons, industrial exposition building, Newark, 
Y. J.; bids out in about one month. Will 
be largely concrete reinforcing bars. 

300 tons, loft, Twenty-sixth street, New York; 
pending. 

300 tons, hotel, 
taken. 

275 tons, hotel at Eddy and Jones streets, San 
Francisco; bids in. 

250 tons, bridge work for New York Central 
railroad; bids asked. 

150 tons, parochial building, 165th and St. 
Nicholas streets, New York; pending. 

150 tons, gymnasium for St. Francis Xavier 
school, Fourteenth street, New York; pending. 

100 tons, building for United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, bridge over Williamette 
river, Harrisburg, Oreg.; three 180-foot 
spans with draw; bonds to be voted on 
in May. 

Tonnage unstated, H. Y. P. club house, Chi- 
cago, possibly 300 tons; plans out in two 
weeks. 


building, Elizabeth, 


project crossing 


Baking Co., 


Portland, Me.; bids being 


JapaneseGovernmentBuys 


Steel Sheet Piling 


New York, March 25.—The Bethle- 
hem Steel Export Co. has received an 
order from the Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha 
Ltd., for 500 tons of sheet piling for the 
imperial government of Japan. A new 
inquiry also has come out from the re- 
construction board of Japan for 800 tons 
of sheet piling. 

No action yet has been take on the 
rail tonnages under negotiation for the 
Keikin Electric Tramway and for the Is- 
land of Formosa. 
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Roads Again Buy Rails 


Great Northern Closes on 25,000 Tons in Chicago District—Car Buy- 
ing Continues Numerous But Is Restricted Mainly to Small Lots 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 829 


Chicago, March 25.—The Great 
Northern railroad has placed orders 
for approximately 25,000 tons of steel 
rails without preceding this business 
by an inquiry. It is understood that 


the Bethlehem Steel Co. was allotted 
12,500 tons, with the remainder about 
equally divided between the _ Illinois 


Steel Co. and the Inland Steel Co. 


The leading maker in this district 
last week booked a total of about 
25,000 tons of rails. It is rumored 


that the Southern Pacific railroad will 
be a buyer shortly. The independent 
rail maker here is booked up _ to 


October. 
The rail orders placed last week 
were generally accompanied by the 


customary track fastening business. 
The leading interest last week booked 
a total of 3500 tons of angle bars, 
spikes and bolts. Small track fasten- 
ing inquiry is pending. 

Car awards last week were numer- 
ous but small, being passenger .cars 
mostly. 

Ryan Car Co. has booked orders 
for car parts requiring about 1000 tons 
of finished steel. I 

Roads Buy Track Accessories 

Boston, March 25.—Buying of frog 
and switch material continues along 
encouraging lines and miscellaneous 
fastenings and material for railroads 
is in fair demand. Electric railroad 
buying so far this year is somewhat 
below that of the past year, but steam 
road orders other than rails have been 
heavier in 1924 than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1923. 

Car Buying Scattered 

New York, March 25.—Car buying 
last week was. scattered, the total 
placed falling well under that of the 
preceding week. Inquiries also have 
fallen off. With the business _ still 
pending and under contemplation, some 
fair trading should develop over the 
near future. Business in March will 
undoubtedly be well under the volume 
placed in February, but will comprise 
a fairly good total. 

Locomotive buying last week was 
featured by the placing of 25 loco- 
motives by the Southern railroad. Of 
this number, 20 switch engines went 
to the American Locomotive Co., 
and five mallet type locomotives to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio railroad now 
in the market for more than 5000 
cars, also contemplates the purchase 
of 50 locomotives. Other business 
pending includes six locomotives for 
the El Paso & Southwestern; 25 for 
the Florida East Coast and one switch 
engine for the Commonwealth Steel 
Co. Minor orders include one loco- 
motive for the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia and one for the Wabash, both 
going to the American Locomotive 
Co. A Shea type locomotive has been 
purchased by the Pacific States Lum- 


ber Co., from the Lima Locomotive 
Corp. 
The Great Northern railroad has 


placed 25,000 tons of rails, of which 


12,500 tons will be rolled by the 
Illinois Steel Co. and 12,500 tons at 
the Lackawanna plant of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 

The Northern Pacific railroad has 
placed 10,000 tons of rails with the 
Illinois -Steel Co. 


Few Carloads Being Placed 


Pittsburgh, March 25—A few car- 
load orders for light rails are being 
placed each week by coal companies 
which are maintaining rather indiffer- 
ent operating schedules. Some of these 
are filling their wants with rail-steel 
light rails, one or two single car- 
load orders being noted last week at 
1.90c, base Pittsburgh, against 1.85c, 
the prevailing figure two or three 
weeks ago. New steel light rails are 
unchanged at 2.00c to 2.15c, base Pitts- 
burgh. 

No outstanding orders have been 
placed for track accessories. Makers 
still operate practically full on their 
backlogs and are filled up for a few 
months to come. Prices are unchanged 
on the quoted bases. 


Old Rails Bought 


Detroit, March 25.—The Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton railroad has bought 8000 
tons of 100-pound old rails from deal- 
ers which it will use for replacements. 
This road is in the market for six switch- 
ing locomotives and 50 to 60 ballast cars. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 

Union Refrigerator Transit Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., 250 refrigerator cars, to own _ shops. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 15 
ballast cars, to Rodger Ballast ‘Car ‘Co. 

Seaboard Air Line, 25 ballast cars, to Rodger 
Ballast ‘Car ‘Co. 

Northern Refrigerator Co., 500 
cars, to the Pullman Co, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, six coaches, 
to the Pullman Co. 

Virginian railway, one coach, to the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding ‘Corp. 

International & Great Northern, 10 coaches 
and baggage cars, to American Car 
Foundry ‘Co. 

Fruit Growers Express, 1000 steel underframes, 
to Western Steel Car ‘Co., and 100 to the 
Cambria Steel Co. 

Southern railroad, 2000 ‘box cars, reported 
awarded to American Car & Foundry Co. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 500 coke cars; pend- 
ing. 

Florida East ‘Coast, 200 ventilated box cars, 
250 rock cars. 100 ballast cars, 20 caboose 
cars; bids expected out shortly. 

Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 15 express cars 
and 4 diners; pending. 

Nickel Plate railroad, 12 coaches and bag- 
gage cars; reported last week as seven cars 
pending. 

El Paso & Southwestern railroad, 3 buffet- 
baggage and 1 to-3 diners; pending. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 50 to 60 ballast 

cars; pending. 


refrigerator 


Tin Plate Plant Damaged 


Fire on March 22 damaged the tin 
house in the tin plate plant at York- 
ville, O., of the Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. The tin house con- 
tained 41 pots of melted tin which 
caused explosions when falling water 
came into contact with the molten 
metal. Operations will not be stopped 
at the plant, although severely cur- 
tailed. 
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The Nonferrous Metals 








London Prices Again Break and Cause Weakness Here but Most 
Producers Take Waiting Attitude 





- —Copper—-— Spot tin tLead Zinc 

Electro wake Straits New York St. Louis SpottT Spot Spot 

delivered delivered New York Lasis basis aluminum antimony nickel 

Marc! 19 13,62 14.00 54.25 9.00 6.40 28 25 28.00 

March 2 13.67! 14.00 $7.25 9.01 6.41 27.50 11.25 28.00 

March 13.75 14.00 56.00 9.00 6.50 27.00 11.50 28.00 

March 24 13.75 14.00 53.50 9.01 6.373 27.04 12.00 28.00 

March 13.75 14.0 52.75 9.00 6.37} 27.01 12.00 28.00 
tOutside market quotation. 

to 13.62%c, delivered, last week, af- 


EW YORK, March 25.—The 
nonferrous metal markets have 


been affected by violent fluc- 
tuations in London during the past 
two weeks, tin being the storm cen- 
ter. Weak bull accounts have been 


liquidated on a large scale with the 


result that London tin prices declined 
ahout £36 between March 12 and 
March 24. Prices in New York 


dropped accordingly about 7 cents on 
futures. The tumble in London val 
ues began with the rise in the franc 
after the Morgan loan was announced. 
German and other foreign dealers 
were forced to liquidate long accounts 


in metals and other commodities to 
get cash to cover their short inter 
est in francs. 

American prices have declined some 


foreign 
demor 
copper, 
maintained a firm 
copper declined 


what in 
market, 
alized, as 
zinc and 
position 


Sympathy with the 
though not actually 
large producers ot 
lead have 
Electrolytic 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled, 4 oz., min.. 21.75 
I ED ches non kb O.0.b'0 Coan 0m 18.25 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “Ye less) 9.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %4c more). 12.50 
Aluminum, base 18 ga. and up... 36.40 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
ee — oda st bese eeseed stb 22.50 
CET. NavocbsnDsensseredbusces 23.75 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 16.00 
eS Seer eee 18.75 


PE: ate ndsh 6efh6ebaabewb aie’ 16.00 to 16.50 
High brass 18.75 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


Cleveland 9.75 to 10.0 
RE ee ; 8.75 
Chicago ihe ee 9.25 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New York vite ; 6.00 to 6.50 
DE te natives kn see ie d Vikndae eo 7.00 
Cleveland ca 6.00 to 6.25 
ZINC 
en eee a ee oreree 4.00to 4.50 
Cleveland 4.00 
Chicago, dross 4.50 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


Cleveland 11.25 
LS re ei sithiwe 10.75 
Chicago sae 10.75 to 11,00 


RED BRASS TURNINGS 


New York : 8.00 to 8.25 
Cleveland 8.50 to 9.00 
Chicago seen : - ; 8.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
TS edo Ree 6.00 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
Cleveland ; Sesh eves RAS . 6.50to 6.75 
MME i our k'> tn’ wb.a'es oem 6.75 to 7.00 
Ra eee 5 Se ae re 7.00 
ALUMINUM BORINGS 
SS. nb. cab ee 8 EL ety 2.50 


ter selling at 14c early in March, sub- 
sequently recovered to 13.75c, then 
eased again because of renewed weak- 


ness in London. Casting copper sold 
down to 13.37'%c, refinery. Compo- 
sition ingot and secondary materials 
have been in extremely light demand, 
with prices easy. 

Zinc prices declined %™ cent this 


East. St. Louis, as 
prompt and April 
decline in London 


week to 6.37%c, 
of March 24, for 
shipment, due to 


prices, though costs have been _ in- 
creased by an advance in ore prices 
to $41 and higher. Galvanizers have 
shown little interest. 

The outside lead market has .eased 
to 8.75c, East St. Louis, and 9c New 
York for prompt, April and May ship- 


ments. The American Smelting & Re 
fining Co. maintained its contract 
price of 9c, New York, though suc 
declines in the London mar- 
ket have been bringing closer the pos 
sibility of imports of continental lead 
under the contract price. 

Antimony prices have advanced 
sharply. Sales of spot antimony were 
made March 24 at 12c, duty paid. 
The Orient is asking up to 11.25c¢ in 
bond. 


cessive 


Resale lots of 98 to 99 per cent 
virgin ingot aluminum have been of- 
fered at the same price as quoted 
by the domestic producer, 27c. For- 
eign virgin ingot, 98 to 99 per cent, 
is quoted 28c for second half deliv- 
ery. Inquiry for aluminum is _ light. 

Nickel prices are lower. Interna- 


tional Nickel Co. now is quoting elec- 
trolytic 30c and shot and ingot 28c. 
Outside sellers are quoting 25c¢ to 27c 
for shot and ingot. 


eS SR Steady 


Japan Buys Ammonium Sulphate in 
Europe—Toluol Scarce 


New York, March 25.—Dullness con- 
tinues to dominate the sulphate of am- 
monia market. This inactivity is a 
seasonal development in domestic busi- 
ness, as the fertilizer manufacturers are 
finding it rather late to purchase sul- 
phate for conversion into fertilizer for 
the coming: season’s requirements. In 
the foreign market dullness may be 
attributed in a measure to European 
competition. Japan, undoubtedly the 
largest prospective buyer, has so far this 
vear purchased several round lots in 
Europe, particularly in England, while 
buying little or nothing in this countrv. 
These purchases in the aggregate, it is 
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understood, are not large, although they 
have been a factor and they raise some 
question as to whether American man- 
ufacturers will not encounter almost 
prohibitive competition from foreign 
sellers when more business develops. At 
present the export market is holding 
nominally at $2.70 to $2.75, f.o.b. port, 
in double bags. The domestic market 
also is unchanged at nominally $2.75 to 
$2.80 works. 

Scarcity in toluol and solvent naph- 
tha has resulted in premiums in some 
quarters, although premiums are not 
general and the market on these prod- 
ucts still may be quoted at 26 cents 
in tanks to 31 cents in drums and 
25 cents in tanks and 30 cents in drums, 
respectively. The scarcity of these 
products is attributed chiefly to the 
fact that to produce a tank lot of either 
it is necessary to make several tank 
lots of benzol. Manufacturers do not 
care to have too much of benzol on 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
Th EE. oso 0 bs Wa We $0.25 
re ee or a ee ae 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........... 0.25 
Commercial xylol .......... 0.28 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
en ee 0.38 
Naphthalere flake .......... 0.06 
Naphthalene balls ......... 0.07 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 





Sulphate of ammonia....... $2.70 to $2.75 





Contract 

Pate DOOR. os edie shed Nominal 
pS ne a es Nominal 
Soivent naphtha ........+; Nominal 
Commercial xylol ........ Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
een ee a Pee $0.28 
Naphthalene flakes ........ 0.06 
Naphthalene balls .......... 0.07 
_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











hand in view of the strong motor fuel 
market. 

Quotations on benzol continue to hold 
at 25 cents works in tanks and 30 
cents in drums for the pure product and 
23 cents in tanks and 28 cents in drums 


for 90 per cent. Xylol is quoted at 
28 cents works in tanks and 33 cents 
in drums, while phenol is _ holding 


around 28 cents works on contracts and 
up to 30 cents storage on immediate 
shipments. Naphthalene is unchanged 
at 6 cents works for flakes and 7 cents 
for balls. 


Sell Sizer Steel Corp. 


Buffalo, March 25.—Sale of the Sizer 
Steel Corp., property of the first 
mortgage bondholders’ committee, John 
N. Pistell, agent, has been confirmed 
by Federal Judge Hazel. The property 
sold commanded about $216,000 and 
included plants at Buffalo and Solvay, 
N. Y., as well as a quantity of forg- 
ings and loose tools. The  bond- 
holders’ committee is expected to make 
an effort to dispose of the property 
for the benefit of all the bondholders. 


Intangible assets, including accounts 
receivable, were not sold on March 
22 when the mortgaged or tangible 


assets were disposed of. 























Pays High Tribute to Steel Industry 


None Other Met Nation's War Demands More Frankly and Fully, Robert 
S. Brookings Tells House Committee—Discloses How Wilson 


Considered Taking Over Plants 








ASHINGTON, March 25. 

Light was thrown on the co- 

operation by the steel industry 
in quoting fair prices for its products, 
and its patriotic willingness to turn 
over its resources and expand to meet 
the needs of the government during the 
world war by the testimony last week 
of Robert S. 3rook- 
ings is president of the Washington uni- 


Brookings. Mr. 


versity; head of the institute of govern- 
ment research and a member of the 
board of regents of the Smithsonian in- 
stitute. The testimony was given be- 
fore the house committee on military af- 
fairs in its study of a number of bills 
for the conscription of industrial power 
by the government in case of war. Mr. 
Brookings, who was a former manufac- 
turer, also was chairman of the govern- 
ment price fixing board during the war, 
and a member of the war _ industries 
board, the latter, however, having. no 
jurisdiction over fixing of prices. 

In his testimony regarding the steel 
industry’s willingness to co-operate in 
the maintenance of fair prices, Mr. 
Brookings said to the committee: 


“Tt is a popular thing, you know, to 
accuse everybody of profiteering during 
the war. I started to tell you the his- 
tory of the United States Steel Corp. 
in the war. They are jumped upon prob- 
ably more often than any other one cor- 
poration in the world. 

“There is no industry that met us 
more frankly and fully than the steel 
industry. I told you that President Wil- 
son sent for me because some one had 
suggested it, and thought steel was so 
important that we ought to take over 
the steel industry as we took over the 
railroads. I know something about rail- 
roading. I have been in almost every- 
thing in my life; and I know about in- 
dustry, and taking over the railroads 
would have been child’s play as com- 
pared with taking over the steel indus- 
try. 

“And the attitude of the steel indus- 
try was from the beginning—‘Now tell 
us what you want us to do.’ I would 
say, ‘I want you to produce all the steel 
you can, and I want to fix the price, 
and where you have acquired the high- 
est efficiency in your business, as you 
have, Judge Gary, and have paid large 
profits, I want to take what I can in the 
way of excess profits, and then I want 
vou to do with the balance whatever | 
say. 

“Their answer was, ‘All right.’ I said, 
‘We are going to let you make $500,000,- 
000, this year, and we are going to take 
about $250,000,000 excess profits to help 


run the war, and out of the other $250,- 
000,000 we want vou to give the stock- 
holders so much, and the balance we 
want you to put into increased produc- 
tion. We are short of ship plates. We 
know if you put in fifteen or twenty 
million dollars in that activity it is go- 
ing to be dead on your hands, prob- 
ably, but we want you to do it. 

“And they acquiesced; that was their 
attitude. A great many of the steel 
industries had not been making much 
money; it was the natural consequence 
of the war. When they made it, then, 
measured in prewar values, it did not 
amount to much. Everybody does not 
stop to think that $100,000 after the war 
did not mean any more than $50,000 be- 
fore the war in purchasing power, which, 
after all, is the true value of money. 

“It was not such a frightfully big 
thing as the people think.” 

Mr. ‘Brookings also paid high trib- 
ute to the patriotic attitude of industries 
during the war in submission to the 
power accorded the President under the 
national defense act, by voluntarily turn 
ings over their resources to the gov 
ernment for use in prosecuting the war. 
He said he could not recall an industry 
that had raised an issue concerning the 
right to commandeer. 


“To me, it was a wonderful thing,” 
he said. “When they saw that we took 
the power and the nation had the need, 
it was remarkable with what unanimity 
they agreed. The theory is that the in 
dustries had made vast profits during 
the war, and it essentially anplied to the 
Steel corporation, it probably being the 
most efficient steel organization in the 
world—the most thoroughly integrated 
from the ore in the sround to the great 
est refinements in the steel business. But 
the profits were not as big as_ they 
seemed.” 


Scrap Has Further Loss 
(Concluded from Page 830) 


scrap are lasting longer than originally 
intended. Consumers of steel scrap are 
not placing additional orders. One 
Sharon, Pa. buyer purchased heavy melt- 
ing steel at $19 and other users nearer 
by closed on about 1000 tons each at 
$1850, but the market lacks real life. 
Heavy melting steel is quoted at $18.50 
to $19.50, the latter naid by a Weirton, 
W. Va. user. The Monessen, Pa. em- 
bargo still is on and will be for another 
week or so. Railroad lists due today or 
tomorrow are expected to bring out in- 
different bids because not many shorts 
are to be covered. Steel axles and steel! 
car wheels are down 50 cents. Rails for 
rolling cannot be sold above $21.50 or 
$22. Machine shop turnings have sold 
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in small lots at $14.50 to $15 although 
buvers are not willing to pay more than 
$14, if that much. Quotations are large- 
ly nominal, many representing what 
dealers are willing to accept for small 
lots to get rid of them. Yard stocks 
are low, particularly for this time of 
year. 
Stagnant at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, March 25.—The iron and 
steel scrap market is stagnant and 
it is simply a question of waiting un 
til something develops. The mills 
have bought no heavy melting steel 
scrap and show no interest. Even 
heavy breakable cast has been in poor 
demand. The steel foundries have 
been buying sparingly and iron found 
ries have shown little interest. The 
main point is whether mill operations 
will continue heavy, for if consump 
tion holds at the present rate there 
will be large purchases. Practically all 
grades are $1 a ton lower than a 
week ago. Heavy melting steel can 
be picked up without difficulty at $14 
Railroad offerings are large and bring 
levels. The C. L. Hils & 
Co., Cincinnati, was the successful 
bidder on part of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio list which aggregated 
thousand tons. 


Sharp Break at St. Louis 


St. Louis, March 24—The iron and 
steel scrap market has been under pres 
sure and the price cuts are general, rang 
ing from 50 cents to $2 per ton. The 
weakness is due to heavy supplies and 
lack of consumptive buying. The heavy 
acquisitions by dealers from the rail 
roads in recent weeks are now rolling 
forward in a deluge which yards and 
industries are unable to digest. Steel 
specialties and foundry grades have 
vielded to the general weakness. 

Heavy melting steel dropped to $15.75, 
and minor sales were reported below 
that figure. Rails for rolling broke $1 
per ton. The movement from the coun- 
try has been slowed down by the pres- 
ent weakness, and new railroad offer 
ings were in smaller volume. ‘The only 
lists from the carriers were 500 tons by 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
10 cars by the Frisco and some small 
special lists by the Missouri-Pacific. 


Market Holding Its Own 


Birmingham, Ala., March 24—The 
iron and steel scrap market in the Bir- 
mingham district is holding its own, 
dealers not showing much anxiety to 
sell in great tonnage. Heavy melting 
steel is practically stationary. The Gulf 
States Steel Co., the largest purchaser 
has only three out of six open-hearth 
furnaces in operation. Cast iron pipe 
makers still are using No. 1 cast and 
a brake shoe maker is in the market for 
stove plate. Dealers have good stocks. 
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Expansion Program 


of Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Large— 
Annual Report Analyzes Operations 


An important program of improve- 
ments and new construction has been 
authorized for 1924 and 1925 by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., accord- 


‘ing to President James A. Campbell in 


the company’s twenty-third annual re- 
port to stockholders. The statement is 
the first to cover operations of the com- 
pany since its purchase of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. and the Sheet & Tube Co. of 
America last year, says President Camp- 
bell: 


“Greater advancement has been made 
during the last two years than for 10 
years preceding in the direction of im- 
proved methods and machinery for pro- 
ducing steel and its finished products. 
The board of directors recognizing this 
fact, has appropriated a large amount of 
money to be expended in 1924 and 1925 
for the purpose of keeping the plants in 
the highest state of efficiency.” 


In addition authorization has been 
given for a new sheet plant at the Brier 
Hill works, consisting of eight mills for 
the manufacture of full-finished sheets 
for furniture, automobile and _ similar 
purposes and for one new blast furnace 
and two new buttweld tube mills at the 
Indiana Harbor works. These additions 
will be completed sometime in the pres- 
ent year. 

“Good business for the first half of 
1924 seems assured, if the Mellon plan 
or some legislation similar in effect, is 
enacted by congress,” says President 
Campbell. “In this event there will be 
plenty of money for investment in all 


kinds of business enterprises and present 
prosperity may be expected to continue.” 


Net earnings of the company after de- 
preciation and federal taxes amounted to 
$16,675,750 against $3,706,969 in 1922. 
The consolidated balance sheet lists the 
property account of the company at 
$164,264,368. Current assets were $80,- 
559.913 as of Dec. 31, 1923, with inven- 
tories of $53,643,261 and cash and mar- 
ketable securities of $5,939,670. Current 
liabilities were $15,367,734 and net work- 
ing capital amounted to $65,192,179. 

Shipments for 1923 totaled 2,946,779 


tons of all classes of material. These 
were made up as follows: 
‘Tons 

Irom and zinc ores, coal and coke.... 165,360 
Pig iron, ingots and scrap.......... 879,454 
Rolled steel and other finished prod- 

Ws 6 cc cthSebcnaveberevesstscne 1,747,189 
Miscellaneous materials and coke by- 

ETT te ee 154,776 


2,946,779 
Gallons 
Other coke by-products............. 30,513,637 


SAPP eerie re ree 


The gross volume of business, less in- 
ter-company sales, amounted to $165,- 
649,369. Payrolls for the year totaled 
$43,154,814. During the year the com- 


IRON TRADE 


pany spent $9,719,130 for maintenance 
and repairs. The report says: 


“Favorable conditions prevailed dur- 
ing the first half of 1923, good demand 
at increasing selling prices continuing 
throughout that period. The last half 
of the year was less favorable. During 
the third quarter the 12-hour day was 
eliminated and wages readjusted to the 
new basis of eight and 10 hours. This 
materially increased costs.” 


The company now has operating units 
in nine states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
It has mills and manufacturing plants in 
the first five states named and iron, zinc 
or coal mines in the others. Connected 
with the various operations are 26 sub- 
sidiaries of which six are engaged in 
manufacturing, five in the distribution 
and sale of products, and others in min- 
ing iron ore, coal and zinc, operation of 
railroads, vessels and other activities. 

At the end of 1923 the number of iron 
and steel plants in operation was 15 lo- 
cated as follows: East Youngstown, 
Struthers, Hubbard, Brier Hill, Niles, 
Warren, Zanesville, Indiana Harbor, 
South Chicago, Evanston, Maysville, 
and Kalamazoo. The number of more 
important units contained in these 15 
plants may be listed as follows: by- 
product coke ovens, 618; by-product re- 
covery plants, 4; blast furnaces, 17; bes- 
semer converters, 4; open hearth fur- 
naces, 28; blooming and slabbing mills, 
4; continuous billet mills, 2; sheet bar 
mills, 2; sheared plate mills, 3; skelp 
mills, 6; lap and buttweld tube mills, 
20; sheet mills 41; puddle furnaces, 25; 
merchant bar mills, 4; coupling shops, 
2; and foundries 5. 

The company has an annual maximum 
capacity of 2,624,800 tons of pig iron; 
of 1,836,000 tons of open-hearth ingots; 
of 1,276,000 tons of bessemer steel in- 
gots; 1,276,000 tons of skelp, 1,142,112 
tons of welded pipe; 294,000 tons of 
sheets; 606,720 tons of plates; 300,000 
tons of bars and 120,000 tons of wire and 
wire products. 


Sell Standard Parts Unit 


The Standard Welding Co., Cleveland, 
the largest remaining asset of the Stand- 
ard Parts Co., was sold by federal court 
order to the receiver for $625,000 plus 
1924 taxes, estimated at $10,000, to An- 
drew Squire, Cleveland attorney. Com- 
petitive bidding resulted in the sale price 
being $85,000 higher than the first of- 
fer. The Standard property comprises 
about eight acres improved with build- 
ings containing approximately 400,000 
square feet of floor space. 


Final dissolution papers have been is- 
sued the South & Saunders Machine 
Tool & Engineering Co., Indianapolis. 
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Valley Operations Lower 
in All Lines 


Youngstown, O., March 25.—Ten- 
dency toward quieter conditions is re- 
flected by operating rates this week, 
five fewer open hearths being in op- 
eration at independent plants than a 
week ago. Of the 51 independent 
units 37 are active or 73 per cent of 
capacity. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. is charging 17 open hearths, 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. nine, 
the Trumbull Steel Co., seven and the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., four. 


Sheet mill operating schedules re- 
ceded 4 per cent this week on ac- 
count of repair work at the plant 
of the Waddell Steel Co. Eighty-five 
per cent of capacity is engaged rep- 
resenting 100 of the 117 units. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 22 
units under power, the Newton Steel 
Co., 20; the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., 14; the Trumbull Steel Co., 13; 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., nine; the 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co. and the 
Falcon Steel Co., eight each; and the 
Thomas Sheet Steel Co., six. 


Miscellaneous operation remains 
practically unchanged. Six finishing 
and six pipe mills, together with the 
bessemer department, are engaged at 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. The 
Trumbull Steel Co. has 31 hot tin 
mills and its strip departments sched- 
uled. Five hot tin mills are active 
at the Canton, O., division of the 
Falcon Steel Co. Activity at the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in- 
cludes 10 pipe, two bar and two plate 
mills in addition to its rod, wire and 
bessemer departments. 

Active stacks in the district will 
be increased to 36 out of 45. this 
week, when the Carnegie Steel Co. 
will blow in one of its New Castle 
stacks, which was out for relining. 


Hanna Earnings Good 


Net earnings of the M. A. Hanna Co.., 
Cleveiand, after all interest, depreciation, 
depletion and federal taxes amounted to 
$2,062,263 in 1923, according to a report 
of the company just made public. This 
compared with dividend requirements on 
the first preferred stock of $820,000. 
During the year the company purchased 
and holds in the treasury $380,000 of the 
first preferred, reducing the amount out- 
standing to $11,620,000. Current as- 
sets amount to $17,316,889, including $1,- 
175,295 in cash and $900,000 in govern- 
ment securities. Total current liabilities 
are given as $5,241,020, making a net 
working capital of more than $12,000,- 
000. Total assets of $49,480,459 are 
shown. 





















European Trend Still in Doubt 


Dawes Expert Committee Finding It Difficult To Agree, While Political Wrangling 


Interferes—Continental Mills Full, Those in Britain Seeking Busi- 
ness—Large Tin Plate Sales to South America 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


European Headquarters, 
Iron Trade Review, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 

ONDON, March 25.—With continental mills generally 

booked to capacity until June, and British mills still 

seeking business, fundamental developments indicating 
the trend of world trade in the second half of the year 
are awaiting the possibility of a settlement of the repara- 
tions issue. 

The enthusiastic expectations of a businesslike agree- 
ment on the reparations question on the basis of the 
Dawes negotiations, voiced recently in the United States, 
may not be realized. It is understood here that the com- 
mittee of experts is having difficulty in agreeing, and there 
is danger of the usual European political wrangling inter- 


fering with and nullifying the best features of the comm’tte’s 
work. A Normandy steelmaker has sold to an American pur- 
chaser 1500 tons of billets at £6 5s ($26.84) f.o.b. India 
is inquiring in the London market for a considerable ton- 
nage of finished steel. Contracts are being placed for 16 
motorships for the Australian meat trade. Large sales of 
tin plate are being made to South America. 

Price changes in the British market this week bring 
the following products to the levels quoted: Steel bars 
for home use £9 5s ($39.73); galvanized sheets £18 5s 
($77.31); east-coast hematite £4 19s ($21.26); furnace 
coke for domestic or export shipment £1 6s ($5.58); found- 
ry coke £1 13s ($7.08). 


Sterling exchange is figured on a basis of $4.295. 


British Pig Iron Lower on Uncertain Future 


European Staff Special 





Office of Iron Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 
15. 


Sterling —$4.30 


($18.27), though £4 10s ($19.35) is 


having been made as low as £4 5s 
| a more general figure. Wrought iron 





—Various unfavorable circum- 


B wrereus Eng., March 


scrap has become scarce and can be 


stances have brought a sharp without stocks. French and Belgian sold as high as £5 12s 6d ($24.18) 


reaction in pig iron, partially iron is still being 


reflected in easier prices. For this the ($18.28) per ton 


labor unrest is mainly responsible. But enough to account 


the low franc value facilitating the of the continental 
dumping of continental pig iron at 


Cleveland makers 


offered at £4 5s delivered. The higher value reduces 
f.o.b. Antwerp, low the profits of the iron roller, and in- 


for the collapse creased supplies would be welcome. 


trade. The galvanized sheet trade contin- 


have the advan- ues well employed with prices rang- 


Glasgow and Middlesbrough has has- tage of somewhat easier coke prices, ing from £18 7s 6d ($78.47) to £18 


tened the downward movement. Ten Durham coke costing £1 10s ($6.45) 


10s ($79.55). But for prompt supplies 


furnaces have been blown out in Scot- delivered, 10s ($2.15) below a few premiums ranging from 10s ($2.15) to 


land and two in Middlesbrough with months ago. 
prices lower in both centers and stocks 
accumulating. Middlesbrough No. 3 
iron is reduced to £4 13s ($19.99) 
lower than competing 


been selling in the markets usually up to £8 10s 
served by Cleveland. 


brands of English steel billets 
Derbyshire, which have for some time mum of £8 ($34.40) 
($36.55). The re- South America and the Far East, two 
rollers are once more’ forging ahead important lines being respectively for 


£1 ($4.30) are frequently demanded. 


Belgian billets are quoted at £6 15s The new tonnage is not large, but 
($29.02) but with an upward tendency, mills are filled for operations well into 
some firms asking up to £7 ($30.10). the summer. 


are at a mini- The Welsh tin plate trade has been 
with quotations favored lately with good orders from 


It is remarkable that whereas the with a somewhat undue share of busi- 200,000 boxes and 150,000 boxes. Some 


Middlesbrough shipments are the low- ness in bars, skelp, e 
able to utilize the take fresh deliveries this year. The 


est for two years America heads the which they are 
list. as the largest buyer, taking 3925 foreign 


semifinished 


angles, etc, for of the works are declining to under- 


steel available. price question has become important 


tons. The next largest is Belgium, The Staffordshire iron trade is quiet. in view of the exceptional advance 
taking 2009 tons. The American total Makers of marked bars have excellent in tin which is now £65 ($279.50), 
exceeds that of January, which was order books and keep their figure at dearer than it was when the present 


3430 tons. The practical collapse of £14 10s ($62.35). 


Rollers of medium tin plate standard of £1 3s 6d ($5.03) 


the business with the Continent is material are much less fortunate, be- was established. This figure has be- 
naturally taken seriously by Middles- jing only moderately employed and in come nominal, sales generally being 
brough furnacemen. France has only some cases accepting £12 2s 6d at £1 4s 6d ($5.25), and the asso- 


bought 1450 and Germany 1120 tons. 


Some revival in buying is reported the standard is £12 10s ($53.75). ( 
Scrap steel is a weak market, sales obtaining £1 5s ($5.37). 


as some buyers are now practically 


($52.13) to £12 5s ($52.67) although ciation is being pressed to adopt this 


as the official figure. Some firms are 


Belgian Makers Well Sold. Quit Market 
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ing has been done in iron and 


B ise as i March 15.—Little buy- 
steel the past week. Many | 


Franc—$0.035 


obtained an order for the furnishing 
of all the material needed in the in- 
stallation of a sugar plant in Eng- 








producers have withdrawn from 


land, for a total price of about 2,- 


the market with sufficient orders to further under present uncertain cir- 500,000 francs ($100,000). 


keep their mills going until May. They cumstances. It is 


reported that the 


Pig iron prices have advanced con- 


do not wish to commit themselves Ateliers du Thiriau, at la Crozere, has siderably since the middle of February. 
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British Market 


Corrected to Date by Cable 


Home Market Prices. Gross Tons at Works or Furnace. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, soft steel ‘ 
Set BOG ee ecu s 60 cee ab enwneh sides 645 


Wire rods : in eae Aba cwen eed bo ue ee be 
FINISHED STEEL 

Steel bars, England, % to 3-inch.............-. 
Steel bars, England, % to 3-inch, for export.... 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank, England........ 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank, England, for ex- 

POTE wcrc eveeree rere sreseesesesesseseesenees 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank, Scotland....... 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank, Scotland, for ex- 


POTE cecccsseseressessances eeL ue eh 
SS ER eee ae er rere 
Dee. Deeemee, fOF CRDOFT... - sees caccecne 
Beams, Scotland ............ ie bus wie 
Beams, Scotland, for export............-... 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.. Lk tee eek eneen 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, for export............. 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage................ 
Rails, 60 pounds and over...........+... ch 
Rails, 60 pounds and over, for export....... 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds..... . 

Steel hoops ........ Tree Ce aah 
Steel hoops, for CXPOTt 2... cvcceveveesersers 

PIG IRON 
Hematite, East ‘Coast, Mixed Numbers........ 
Hematite, West Coast, Mixed Numbers....... 
ee EFT CTT eT COPE Se OLE ee 
No. 3 Foundry, Middlesbrough................ 
No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Nottingham. . 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire............. 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire...... no ena 
No. 3 Foundry, Scotch ............... 
Ferromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent.... 

COKE 

Yorkshire furnace .. wei retire ye ae 
ee ee ee Le a ee 
EE. Oe Sy eee ree ek 


Where no separate export prices are given, same 


to domestic and foreign business. 


German Market 


Prices Last Reported 
PIG IRON 


Hematite 

Foundry, No. 3 : oD Ee 
Stableisen, Siegen .. Fete eee 
os a HUES Oe Ks Y 4 a ewe SO 
Luxemburg Foundry, No. 3............. 


Lower Silesian furnace .............. 


as Eee ks RE eS e seo OEE 
Sheet bars st a 
CS EE Se Sy ee Pe ee ee RO Te ee 


EE ES ee oe eeu Rane a bie 
Merchant bars . , eee rede ; 
IN ot hi iwc Wie s in'nnae nben 


NM D& bo 
un 


39.73 
38.66 
40.80 


38.66 
40.80 


CsI 
= t 
n 


28.99 


quotation 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Last Reported Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, March 24 


£ s d 
710 ¥ 
710 0 
1] U { 
9 5 { 
> 7 9 
910 U 
9 0 0 
910 OQ 
9: 6. .@ 
910 0 
810 0 
910 0 
810 U 
7s § 0 
13 10 0 
i¢'3 8 
9 0 OU 
810 0 
lt 4 9 
12 0 0 
i... 2 
419 O 
5 6 O 
415 0 
410 0 
414 6 
411 JU 
414 0 
i! ae 
i”. 2. @ 
peg 9 
113 0O 
118 0 
s apply 


Pounds per 
metric ton 
(2205 Ibs.) 


->huhu 
a 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Se CONE kg swis sacha ech ea bees Asien enae 32.86 713 
Medium plates, 3 to 5 millimeters............. 36.08 8 8 0 
sews; 2 40: F MAeteeR. eka Soko as beak eee 8 19 0 
Tin plate, per box of 575 kilograms............ 6.34 1 10 

I ONS hie ee ee aS rete weak 42.95 10 0 fA 
EE Sita on OR oie 6 a WEN dao incre 39.51 9 4 0 


All prices are f.o.b. furnace or works. 
*German prices now are quoted in pounds, sterling. 


French Market 


Prices Last Reported 


PIG IRON 

Kranes per 

metric ton 

$ (2205 Ibs.) 

III = NN tg oa he to tk des a Go 27.41 510 
Bamc. beopemier, _ TLerrasine. 0 ei vn se ie stan 21.50 400 
Foundry, Longwy, No. 3, sand-cast.......... 20.96 390 
Foundry, Longwy, No. 3, chill-cast............ 21.50 400 
Ferromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent............ 99.44 1,850 

COKE 
Ne ee Be Se ei able woe 7.63 142 
German furnace, f.05. frontier..........6...%. 7.71 143.5 
RN NE oe Ona bb) Sn BUG ch heb eo oy > 8.44 157 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
REE SER ge any Ur ate ye oe ene eee rer 27.41 510 
ney iat ws thd YO Saale Ske oaks 28.76 535 
Is va oS Su:b 2 aS eR ONG s Cee heme. S 30.10 560 
FINISHED ‘STEEL 

RIE EL ie Sands arr a ewe oe bb ae BS 32.25 600 
NE EN ei aaa ay bein a Kare Vee e eo bea eee 33.33 620 
aS bear Gan an Cow Coa ae debe Rees 32.25 600 
Nosmal beams antl proGles. ... 0.6 cic cei sacaitecs 32.29 600 
Plates, ship and tank, 10 millimeters and thicker 36.5'5 680 
Plates, bridge and tank, 5 to 10 millimeters... 37.63 700 
Sheets, black, 3 millimeters............00..0000. 40.31 750 
Sheets, blue annealed, 2 millimeters............ 44.08 820 
Shafting, cold-drawn, 40 to 60 millimeters...... 67.19 1,250 
Bars, 2 per cent nickel steel...............000%: 99.44 1,850 


Belgian Market 


Prices Last Reported 


PIG IRON 

Francs per 
metric ton 

$ (2205 tbs.) 
manic: bememer, Belgian... 2.66 iss .-- 20.07 470 
Basic open-hearth, Belgian ...............2..-- 20.92 490 
ON gee RR a 2 Re oe 20.71 485 
Ns ey a ED so inc Sy ¥ oe ewac'n' seve 20.71 485 

Foundry, No. 3, Luxemburg...............08. vie Te 
POmmty, INO. 3, “RsMINE cass dase cncetvcdst 17.93 420 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
PM 5 atc reais LG sie oe aie aes eee eeu 655 
NOR. os ya Sree s wie hia eh giane dios 5 aie gps le CS 695 
NE AON ee 26 4 ug pilré ge Bien 30,2 aie Cte ae 31.38 735 
kw Te | iinet aul APNE sere a tgentor ano cea gt ee aS 39.50 925 
FINISHED STEEL 

Standard rails ....... PONG wc eutatend . 29.68 695 
a Ser ee ae ere Pee ; 34.16 800 
Normal beams and profiles ... ata 32.45 760 
Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker. . ee 835 
Sheets, black, 3 millimeters...... ; mee $75 
Sheets, galvanized, 1 millimeter... 90.74 2.125 
ER ee a eee tk Sep 59.78 1,400 
Galvanized wire .............. ; 70.46 1.6500 
We OO GE noe tl oe 2 SS : =e 63.20 1,480 


All prices are f.o.b. furnace or works 








£8 15s ($36.55 to $37.60) f.o.b. and 


15s to £9 17s 6d ($41.90 to $42.45). 
Basic bessemer plates range from 
10s to £7 15s 


ago. 


($32.25 to $33.30). than 


No. 3 foundry pig iron which was _ vanced 


the Center. 


50 francs 
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($1.85) a ton on and foundry iron 96,246 tons. Lorraine 
then quoted 435 francs ($16.10) has account of the increased price of zinc produced 227,911 metric tons. 

now reached 465 francs ($17.20) f.o.b. pte eae 

furnace. Furnace coke is now 190 
francs ($7) per metric ton, as against 
195 francs ($7.20) previously. Mer- 
chant bars are offered for export at 


Production of steel during January 
was 541,022 metric tons, 15,513 tons 


French Production Gains more than in December. Ingots ‘figure 


for 528,716 tons and steel castings for 
12,306 tons.  Lorraine’s contribution 


nonin ‘ 5 - ctp 
£6 15s ($29) fob. Antwerp, the home 4 fdr ih "Tunce’ continues to gain aS 187810 tons, ae 
: f CS. fee a ? ¢ ig iron tee. 
yaad ecto a and figures for January, 1924, are the (Metric tons) 
($27 75) mer metric ton on the home highest since the war. Feb, 1, 134 Sey average 1913...... 433,900 390,580 
: furnaces y blowing in France onthly average 1922...... 427,380 372,600 
ket and £6 5s ($26.90) f.o.b. for ‘Urmaces wert g “© Monthly average 1923 441,630 414,740 
oe ae ae ee kee. nc have 28ainst 125 Dec. 1923, Stacks in ~“jo94 ch ikea ' 
export; English standard me ave working order numbered 42 and 43 ; 
been offered at £6 7s 6d ($27.40). were under repair or in course of con~ FO Ar hreen sae a cain sk pane |. eee 
Wire reds are quoted at £8 10s to struction. During January nine units January output of pig iron in Luxem- 


were blown in, two in the eastern dis- burg was 162,217 metric tons, as 
at 900 francs to 925 francs ($33.30 to trict, five in Alsace-Lorraine and two against 153,216 tons in December, 1923. 
$34.20) in the home market. Hoops j;, 
for export have been offered at £9 more than were operating one year nearly the whole of this tonnage and 
iron output was reached 161,857 tons. The _ produc- 
585,978 metric tons, 21,323 tons more tion of steel in January was 146,578 
during December. Basic bes- metric tons compared with 134,703 the 
Galvanized wire products have ad- semer pig iron made up 441,472 tons preceding month. 


is 18 furnaces Basic bessemer pig iron made up 
























Steel Corporation Has Big Year 


Annual Report Shows Average Operations at 88 Per Cent of Capacity in 1923— 


First Six Months Reach 92 Per Cent—Net Earnings Gain 72 Per 
Cent—Will Spend $90,000,000 in 1924 














N POINT of cline of less than 
operations, of 1 per cent. In 
production Var ; " ‘ 1922 export ton- 

and of earnings, Statistics of Steel Corporation Since Founding nage _ increased 
1923 was the 5 aap Shipments over the preced- 
= > Balance Production finished steel finished Number : 
most remarkable capital steel ingots for sale products of ng year by 7 
peacetime year in Year Gross receipts *Net earnings expenditures grosstons nettons nettons employees per cent. Export 
. ; 1923 $1,571,414,482 $187,953,667 $61,878,108 20,329,950 14,721,469 14,373,822 260,786 ae ry 
the history of the 1922 1,092,697.772 ; 109,788,916 23,551,991 16,082,385 11,785,331 11-911.904 214,931 sales diminished 
Ini States 1921 986,749,719 ~ 100,791,279 70,091,866 10,966,347 7,860,334 7,958,833 191,700 sti f oie 
United fides 1920 1,755,477,.025 185,095,359 102,956,133 19,277,960 14,228,502 14,098,707 2671345 still further 
Steel Corp. This 1919 1,448.557,834 152,290,639 87,091,514 17,200,373 11,997,935 12,243,183 252,106 importance last 
“ % i 1918 1.744,312,168 208,281,104 129,855,037 19,583,493 13,849,493 14,124,986 268.710 : ‘oh. thel 
Tact 1S made 1917 1,683,962,552 304,161,471 117,977,117 20,285,061 14,942,911 15,370,105 268,058 year with their 
: 1916 1,231,473,779 333,574,177 64,680,648 20,910,589 15,460,792 15,542,088 252,668 : : 
clear by the 1915 726,683,589 130,396,011 15,537,431 16,376,492 11,762,639 10,982,748 191.126 ratio amounting 
twenty - second 1914 558,414,933 71,663,615 28,171,013 11,826,476 9,014,512 9,078,559 179,353 only to 89 per 
f 1913 796,894,299 137,121,844 41,999,098 16,656,361 12,374,838 12,168,758 228,906 
annual report oO 1912 745,505,515 108,174,673 13,780,361 16,091,223 12,506,619 12,696,935 221,025 cent of aggregate 
: 191t 615,148,839 104,305,466 49,430,851 12,753,370 9,476,248 9,460,169 196,888 : 
the corporation 1910 703.961.424 101,054,754 53.101.221 14.179°369 10,733,995 10,727,751 2181435 shipments. In 
just made pub- 1909 646,382,251 131,491,414 37,916,250 13,355,189 9,859,660 9,691,290 195,500 1922 the ratio 
’ 1908 482.367,840 91,847,710 49,422,697 7,838,713 6,206,832 7,102,456 165.211 
lic. It shows, 1907 757,014,767 160,964,078 66,981,252 13,099,548 10,376,742 10,451,488 210,180 was 9.8 per cent 
: 190€ 696,756,926 156,624,273 32,155,146 13,511,149 10,578,433 10,862,425 202.457 : ae 
among other 1905 535,331,736 110,787,653 24,395,408 11,995,239 9,226,386 : 180,158 and in 1921 it 

i at the 1904 444:405.430 73,176,522 17,957.946 8,406,378 6,792,780 147,343 , 2 : 

things, that 1903 536,572,871 100.171,152  31,042'135  9'167,960 7.635.690 167°709 was 15 percent 
aggregate ton- 1902 560,510,479 133,303,763 16,586,531 9,743,918 8,197,232 168,127 Sales of the cor- 

ES 1901 2 Hes 84,779,293 8,854,820 : mae 
nage of materials eM eee poration 1923, ex- 
produced for sale * After federal taxes. cluding intercom- 
during the period pany business 
has been exceed- were $992,916,- 


ed in only two previous years. These 
were 1916 and 1917, when activities 
were being abnormally spurred by 
the tremendous war demand. An- 
other outstanding feature of the re- 
port was the announcement that an 
outlay of $90,000,000 had been author- 
ized for additions to plant, new con- 
struction and improvements in 1924. 
Most of the expenditures will be for 
the improvement and revamping of ex- 
isting plants rather than of adding new 
capacity except the Gary tube works. 

The good flow of business in 1923 
and the absence of transportation dif- 
ficulties or other restrictions upon op- 
erations, enabled the corporation to 
maintain an average rate of produc- 
tion of 88.3 per cent of capacity. Dur- 
ing the first six months the rate 
reached an average of 92.6 per cent. 
In 1922 the operations averaged 71.3 
per cent and in 1921 they dipped to 
47.5 per cent. 


Total Shipments Large 


Shipments of all products by the 
corporation in 1923, except cement, in- 
creased by a good margin over those 
for the preceding year. The total was 
14,373,822 net tons compared with 11,- 
911,904 net tons in 1922, a gain of 20 
per cent. In 1921 these shipments 
amounted to 7,958,833 tons. Domestic 
shipments were 14,019,613 net tons 
compared with 11,831,447 net tons in 
1922, an increase of 18 per cent. Dur- 


ing 1922, when the steel industry was 
gathering momentum in its recovery 
from the depression period, domestic 
shipments gained 53 per cent over the 


1921 total. The record of shipments 
follows: 
Domestic Shipments 1923 1922 


Tons Tons 

Rolled Steel and Other 
Finished Products 

Pig Iron, Ingots, Ferro 


13,196,298 10,708,022 


eee 308,475 273,963 
Tron Ore, Coal and 

A ree” 401,875 740,380 
Sundry Materials and 

By-Products ...... 108,965 109,082 
Total tons ail kinds of 

materials, except Ce- 

RIE. sant '0:n's meine ee 14,019,613 11,831,447 
Universal Portland Ce- 

ment (Bbls.) ...... 14,329,295 13,548,544 

Export Shipments 
Rolled Steel and Other 

Finished Products 1,177,524 1,203,882 


Pig Iron, Ferro and 
EMD a wissen es wahanen 2,691 3,377 
Sundry Materials and 
By-Products ...... 106,049 90,894 
Total tons all kinds 
of materials ..... 1,298,153 
Aggregate tonnage of 
Rolled Steel and 
Other Finished Prod- 
ucts shipped to both 
Domestic and Export 
ee, «00.08 kee 
Total Value of Busi- 
ness (Covering all of 
above shipments, in- 
cluding cement, com- 
pleted cars and 
steamships delivered 
and other business 
not measured by the 
ton unit) 1923 1922 
Domestic (not includ- 
ing inte r-company 


1,286,264 


14,373, 


oo 
i) 
bo 


11,911,904 





EIERD | bs oss sc thabe $905,744,282 $646,592,293 
PROTEC: ovis. s se eantalee 87,171,880 75,311,489 
POM PUR. 6. ewes $992,916,162 $721,903,782 


The statement discloses that export 
shipments failed to show a gain but 
virtually held their own with a de- 


843 


162 and show an increase of $271,- 
012,380 or 37.5 per cent over 1922. 
The report states that prices received 
in 1923 for the 13,196,298 tons of 
rolled and_ finished steel products 
shipped to domestic trade netted an 
average of $8.87 per ton more than 
the average price received per ton 
in 1922 for similar products shipped. 
The price was $22.39 per ton higher 
than the low level of 1921. The ex- 
port shipments were made at a price 
$10.03 per ton more than the aver- 
age price obtained in the preceding 
year. 


Net Earnings Increase 


Net earnings of the corporation in 
1923 were the largest since its or- 
ganization save for the three war 
years of 1916, 1917 and 1918. The 
total of $187,953,667, after federal in- 
come taxes, exceeded the total for 
any year since 1918. They were 72 
per cent greater than the earnings 
of $109,788,916 in 1922, and they were 
slightly higher than the previous best 
postwar year of 1920 when $185,095,- 
359 was earned. 

The balance available for dividends 
from the year’s earnings was $108,- 
707,064. This amount was nearly 
three times the corresponding bal- 
ance in the preceding year. Dividend 
disbursements were larger than in 
1922 by $3,812,268. This was due to 
the extra dividend declared on com- 
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Less, Interest on outstanding Bonds and Mortgages of the} 
Subsidiary Companies . . peeseseuasend 


Balance of Earnings 


Less, Charges and Allowances for Depletion and Deprecia 
tion applied as follows, viz | 
To Depreciation and Replacement Reserves and Sinking] 
Funds on Bonds of Subsidiary Companies. . sees] 49745 43423 
lo Sinking Funds on U. S. Steel Corporation Bonds | 9 724.720 38 
Net Income in the year $128 176 519 76 
Deduct 
Interest on U. S. Steel Corporation Bonds outstanding. .. 
Premium on Bonds redeemed and acquired for Sinking 
Fund, viz 
On Subsidiary Companies’ Bonds............ 


On U. S. Steel Corporation Bonds 
Balance .. 
Add: Net Balance of sundry seceipts and charges, including 
adjustments of various accounts 
$108 707 064 2¢ 


Dividends on U. S. Steel Corporation Stocks, viz 





| 
Less, Sums appropriated and expended or to be expended ac-| 


count of additions, irnprovements or betterments to plants} 
| 40 000 000 0« 












COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT 


For the Fiscal Years ending December 31, 1923 and 1922 


| +-Increase 
| 1923 — —Decrease 
EARNINGS—Before charging interest on Bonds and Mort-| i 
gages of Subsidiary Companies } 
First Quarter $36 874 674 77 21 303631 59+ $15. 571 043 18 
Second Quarter . oteeeseseere 49 940 029 97 | 29 330 255 01 | + 20 609 774 96 
Third Quarter 4911251768] 29596455 29 19 516 062 39 
Fourth Quarter 52 026 445 43} 29 558 574 43 22 467 871 00 
Total for year ‘ oe sessess® . | *$187 953 667 85 | *$109 788 916 32 $78 164 751 53 


8 306 993 48 
| 


$179 646 674 37| $101 $29 310 39 4 


18 764 567 62) 


165 611 86 
774 464 84 | 


$108 471 875 44 


235 18882 


Sechatngl, GU « vviscnec somakevu 2 25 219 677 00 
—— j 1923, Regular 5%, Extra 4% } 29 227 3937 
Common a 
} 1922, Regular 5% \ 
. : $<s4 25 s 
Surplus Net Income 954 259 993 5! 





8 259 605 93) 4+ 47 387 55 
$78 117 363 98 


33 382 624 09 | + 8 362 810 14 


9 305 884 70 | + 418 835 68 
$58 840 801 60} + $69 335 718 16 
| 
| 
19 232 304 87 | — 467 737 25 
| 
| 
150 205 98) 4+ 15 405 88 
724 873 04) + 49 591 80 


$38 733 417 71 $69 738 457 73 


920 037 52) — 684 848 70 
$39 653 455 23| + $69 053 609 03 


25 219 677 00 


2541512500 4 3 812 268 7: 


r$10 981 34677) 4- $65 241 340 28 











March 27, 1924 


10 ‘hours a day or less.” 

In 1921 and 1922 shipments of fin- 
ished products of the corporation were 
slightly in excess of outputs. This 
condition was reversed last year. The 
production of finished products was 
14,721,469 tons compared with  ship- 
ments of 14,373,822, an excess of pro- 
duction over shipments of 348,000 
tons. In 1922 shipments exceeded 
production by 126,000 tons. This 
change was due to the favorable op- 
erating conditions permitting uninter- 
rupted outputs, while at the same time 
demand slackened off in the middle of 
the year. Referring to the year’s rec- 
ord of demand Chairman Gary says: 

“The improvement in buying of 
iron and steel products which devel- 
oped in the early fall of 1922, after 
nearly two years of depression in the 
industry, continued very satisfactory 
until June, 1923, following which there 
was for several months a_ decided 
diminution of new business offered. 
In the closing months of the year, 
however, there was noticeable improve- 
ment in tonnage entered and this has 
continued to the date of writing this 
report. 


The increased operations during the 
year, together with higher rates for 
labor and prices for materials used, 
























































and property... . pend . | 
Balance carried forward to Undivided Surplus $14 259993 51, T$10981 34677, 4+ $25 241 340 28 entailed a very much greater outlay 
Aecinceic i elaey schon eihdeer eiinienan Gk ania ial Dales thsenataln ‘ fc for expenses of general maintenance 
{Deficit provided from Undivided Surplus. ‘ : ‘ 
and upkeep of properties, the report 
mon stocks of three-fourths of 1 per 
PRODUCTION 
cent. 
ce ie bd r OF 
The surplus net income for the year a 1 ? i 
A E ce ‘ Raw, SeMI-Finistep anp Finisnep Propucts sy Supsipiary COMPANIES IN THE Years 1923 AND 1922 
was $54,259,993 against a deficit of — itidaaigicerrpreianniaibitbatani al teentite 
$10,981,346 in 1922. The sum of $40,- Propucts 192 * i923, 
000,000 was appropriated for improve- ORES MINED ee . Pa Bis 
n the Lake Superior Region (/ron Ore) | Tons I< Tons % 
ments of property and the balance Missabe ond Vermilion Ranges... .-+-| 24658317 | 16549588 | 8108729 | 490 
a Kge® sogebwc, Menomince and Marquette Ranges 3.005 181 2477672 | 27 509 | 21.3 
carried forward to undivided surplus, In the Southern Region—Alabama (Jron Orc)...-.| 3239370 | 2545242 | 694 128 | 27.3 
$14 259.993 TI d total f In Brazil, S. A. (Manganese Ore)... .0...0004+ | 112 241 205 677 93436* | 45.4" 
was 299,993. 1e «gran otal o het woo ee 
‘ 31 015 109 21778 179 9 236.930 | 42.4 
undivided surplus now possessed by LIMESTONE QUARRIED .........+...+-0+++2+| 6571480 | 5 633 186 938300 | 167 
ate _. 617 751 71¢ COAL MINED 
the corporation 1S $512,751,21 ?. For use in the manufacture of coke.......5..-. 28 234 030 16 778 413 11 455 617 68.3 
Chairman Gary calls attention to For steam, gas and all other purposes. ........ | _ 7.055 871 | 6 515058 540813 | 8 3 
° . . ‘“ Total 35 289 901 23 293 471 996 } ene 
the epoch-making development in the COKE MANUFACTURED | Lee ad ot A En 
. s - 2 S . a wee In Bee-Hive Ovens. ........-..+0..: ‘ 7 142 901 3431 846 2711055 | 8 
steel industry last y ear—the be ginning In By-Product Ovens, .....000e000es00008 11 604 730 Fe et Bao si8 | cr 
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sets forth. The expenditures for these 
purposes and the further provisional 
allowances for depletion of minerals 
and accruing depreciation and obso- 
lescence of improvements amounted to 
$182,475,000 in 1923. This compared 
with $131,145,042 in 1922. 

Improvement of business and the 
resulting need for expanded capacity 
are reflected in the outlay of $60,762,- 
000 for additional property, extension 
and increased facilities. This was al- 
most exactly double the amount spent 
for similar purposes in 1922. Of the 
total amount $35,416,609 was for man- 
ufacturing properties; $8,079,269 was 
for coal properties; and $5,313,516 was 
for ore properties. 

The corporation 
penditures for vessels, with a total of 
$1,458,338 for Great Lakes and ocean- 
going bottoms compared with $1,- 
051,611 in 1922. The high of capital 
expenditures was reached in 1918 with 
an aggregate of $129,855,037. Com- 
menting upon the capital expenditures 
Chairman Gary says: 


increased its ex- 


“At the close of 1923 the unexpend- 
ed balances on appropriations then au- 
thorized for additions, construction and 
improvements totaled $77,000,000. These 
authorizations aside from the new tube 
plant being constructed at Gary which 
is exclusively added capacity, cover 
very largely work of reconstruction 
with modern type of old and obso- 
lete mills, the building of by-product 
coke plants to substitute beehive 
ovens, the development of new oper- 
ations for the production of coal from 
the corporation’s reserves and the in- 
stallation of improved and more eco- 
nomically operated equipment. The 
unexpended balances for authorized 
work at the close of 1923, together 
with important authorizations made 
since Jan. 1, 1924, will call for an 
outlay on capital account during 1924 
of an estimated sum of $90,000,000.” 


The several subsidiary companies of 
the corporation purchased or _ con- 
structed for their own uses during 
the year 42 standard gage locomo- 
tives, 1592 freight cars and 20 road 
and work cars at a total cost for all 
of $7,157,346. This compares with six 
locomotives and 397 cars in 1922. 

The consolidated general balance 
sheet shows a strikingly strong finan- 
cial position. Current assets as of 
Dec. 31 are reported at $588,595,472 
compared with $512,202,554 one year 
before. Current liabilities are $137,- 
403,026 against $98,753,583 at the close 
of 1922. Net working capital amount- 
ed to $451,192,000 against $413,449,000 
in 1922. In cash and marketable se- 
curities the corporation has $207,500,- 
000 compared with $186,300,000 one 
year ago. Inventories of $270,757,955 
show an increase of $50,050,955 over 
Dec. 31, 1922. 

The rising tide of prosperity for the 
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corporation last year is shown by the 
increase in the ratio of net manufac- 
turing income to gross receipts. In 
1923 this ratio was 13 per cent com- 
pared with only 8.9 per cent in 1922 
and 8.3 per cent in 1921. The aver- 
age ratio of the three war years was 
16.4 per cent. The influence of high 
taxes, of high wages and heavy costs, 
generally, is reflected in the fall of 
the ratio below the prewar level, in 
the face of last year’s tremendous 
business. 

The production of ingots in 1923 was 
26 per cent greater than it was in 
1922. The total was 20,329,950 tons. 
This record was exceeded in only one 
previous year in the corporation’s his- 
tory. That was in 1916 when ingot 
production reached a total of 20,910,- 
589 tons. Gross receipts for 1923 of 
$1,571,414,482 gained 44 per cent over 
those for 1922. Net earnings increased 
72 per cent. 

Some increase in productivity in 
1923, either through greater labor ef- 
ficiency or through labor-saving equip- 
ment, is revealed in. the report. Al- 
though the production of finished ma- 
terial gained nearly 25 per cent over 
1922, total employment increased only 
21.3 per cent. It is significant that 
production was about 2 per cent great- 
er than it was in 1920, although em- 
ployment was smaller by about 3 per 
cent. 

The average number of employes 
during the entire year was 260,786 
compared with 214,931 in 1922 and 
191,700 in 1921. The year’s. payroll 
of $469,502,634 grew by 45 per cent 
which was due in part to _ higher 
wages and greater wage costs flow- 
ing from the elimination of the 12- 
hour turn. The average salary or 
wage per employe per day was $5.83 
against $4.91 in 1922 and $5.73 in 
1921. The average number of em- 
ployes in all companies during the 
year and the total salaries and wages 
paid compared with the preceding year 
follow: 


1923 1922 

Employes of Number Number 
Manufacturing proper- 

Oe ee Cr ee 180,727 150,847 
Coal and coke proper- 

ETT ere re 33,354 26,8516 
Iron ore ‘properties. . 15,311 11,906 
Transportation proper- 

OO. sss 5 a eee 27,135 21,523 
Miscellaneous _ proper- 

PPT oe es 4,259 3,799 

mel 8s ieee 260,786 214,93/1 
Tctal salaries and wages i 

GOR Bi COLE $469,502,634 $322,678,130 

Average earnings per 

employe per day 
for year: 
All employes, exclu- 

sive of general admin- 

istrative and selling 

IQEC pan + RBH $5.73 $4.78 
Total employes, _in- 

cluding general ad- 

ministrative and 

selling force........ $5.83 $4.91 


“In January, 1924, the employes of 
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the corporation and the subsidiary 
companies were offered the privilege 
of subscribing for 100,000 shares of 
common stock of the United States 
Steel Corp. at the price of $100 per 


share, under substantially the same 
conditions as those under which of- 
ferings have been made in previous 
years,” says Chairman Gary. “The 


offer was largely oversubscribed, ap- 
plications having been received from 
61,292 employes for a total of 154,363 
shares. Allotments were made as fol- 
lows: Each subscription for two shares 
or less was allotted the same, and 
all others were allotted 50 per cent 
of their subscriptions. The total num- 
ber of shares allotted on this basis 
was 113,588. At Dec. 31, 1923, there 
were 50,020 employes who were regis- 
tered stockholders, holding an aggre- 
gate of 151,530 shares of preferred 
stock and 689,703 shares of common 
stock; also there were 7066 additional 
employes who had in force open sub- 
scription accounts covering purchase of 
stock, but were not registered holders 
Appropriation was made 
from the earnings for 1923 of a fund 
for distribution under and in accord- 
ance with the profit-sharing plan 
adopted by the stockholders in 1921. 
“Pensions. Pensions were paid dur- 
ing the year by the trustees of the 
United States Steel and Carnegie pen- 
sion fund to retired employes to the 
amount of $1,448,113, compared with 
$1,266,661 disbursed in the preceding 
year. Pensions were granted during 
the year to 576 retiring employes. At 
the close of the year there were 4054 
names on the pension rolls, a net in- 


crease of 168 during the year. Since 
the inauguration of the plan in 1911, 


an aggregate of $9,543,235 has been 
paid in pensions. 

“Accident Prevention. The _ total 
amount expended by the corporation 
and the subsidiary companies during 
1923 for accident prevention and 
safety work was $1,763,417, compared 
with an outlay of $1,175,171 in the 
preceding year. Compared with the 
year 1906, when accident prevention 
work was systematically inaugurated, 
the total number of disabling accidents 
in 1923, per 100 employes, was 55.4 
per cent less than in the first named 
year. 

“Accident Relief. The disbursements 
made by the subsidiary companies dur- 
ing the year for work accidents (in- 
cluding accruals not yet actually pay- 
able under state compensation laws) 
was $4,843,172, compared with an out- 
lay of $4,170,945 in 1922. Of the to- 
tal disbursed in 1923, 90 per cent was 
paid or is payable directly to the in- 
jured employes or their families. 

“Sanitation. The expenditures made 
during 1923, in providing modern san- 
itary facilities throughout the plants, 
mines and departments, for the health 
and comfort of the employes, totaled 
$3,019,363, compared with an outlay 
of $2,252,975 in the previous year, 
“Housing and welfare. At the close 
of 1923 the subsidiary companies had 
advanced or loaned employes the net 
sum of $7,975,091 on contracts or 
mortgages, cafrying interest at 5 per 
cent and payable in instalments over a 
period of years, to assist them in ac- 
quiring homes under the corporation’s 
home-owning plan.” 
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Corporation Has Best Peace Year 


MPLE substantive evidence that 1923 was one 
A of the best years in the history of the steel 
industry 
nual report of the United States Steel Corp. covering 
that period. All things considered, 
has made so good a record in the affairs of the lead- 
ing producer. Only in 1916 
1917 when productive capacities were being strained 
to the utmost to supply military demands, can figures 
of output be shown exceeding those that marked the 
strictly commercial 1923. Even in 
these cases the margin of difference was not large. 
A fact that looms large in this comparison is that 


is contained in the twenty-second an- 
no peacetime year 


the war years of and 


requirements in 


while total shipments of rolled and finished steel prod- 
ucts were greater in both 1916 and 1917, those apply- 
ing to domestic deliveries, exclusively in 1923 were at 
the highest point in the history of the Steel corporation 
duplicating in a remarkable way those in 1917, the 
record year. For a peacetime year, 1923 was the 
largest by a substantial tonnage. In 1923 the Steel 
corporation shipped to domestic consumers a total of 
13,196,298 tons of rolled steel and finished 
products which compares with 12,453,243 tons in 1920, 
the previous record peace year, with 13,196,910 tons 
in 1917 and with 13,075,295 tons in 1916. 

Shipments in 1923 of rolled steel and other finished 
products covering both domestic and export destinations, 
while the greatest for any peace period totaling 14,- 
373,822 tons, were below the comparative figures of 


other 
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1916 with 15,542,088 tons and of 1917 with 15,370,175 
tons respectively. In 1920 they were 14,098,707 tons. 
These figures tend to illustrate both how good the do- 
mestic demand was last year and how restricted was 
the volume of foreign business done by the leading 
producer. In fact, the export shipments last year of 
rolled steel and other finished products by the Steel 
corporation aggregating only 1,177,524 tons were the 
smallest since 1914 excepting only the depression year 





of. 1921. For previous years outbound tonnages were 
1,123,882 in 1922; 1,126,795 in 1921; 1,654,564 in 
1920; 1,932,544 in 1919; 1,740,817 in 1918; 2,173,- 


195 in 1917; 2,465,793 in 1916 and 2,350,524 in 1915. 
In production, 1923 for the Steel corporation ranked 
even higher than in shipments of finished material. 
Only one previous year, 1916, exhibits a greater total 
of either pig iron or steel ingot production and in only 
1916 and 1917, was a larger tonnage of 
rolled and other finished steel products made for sale. 


two years, 





Duplicating Labor Statistics 
EFERRING to the work of the United States 
employment service, which is part of his depart- 
ment, 


the secretary of labor says: 


“Inability to extend this important work of collect- 
ing payroll data and information regarding employment 
and unemployment is to be regretted.” 

Respecting the work now being done, we are told by 
the secretary, in his last annual report: 


“Nine district directors, located at important centers 
throughout the United States, with the help of special 
agents in each district and the forces of the bureau of 
labor statistics collect and forward regularly to 
Washington this information which is published month- 
ly in the Industrial Employment Information Bulletin. 
The editorial on the first page of the bulletin is based 
on these reports which furnish payroll data from 1428 
firms, each employing 500 or more workers.” 

As we read along in the secretary’s report we learn 
that the bureau of labor the oldest of 
the bureaus in the department of labor, and the organic 
act of the department provides that this bureau collect 
complete statistics of the conditions of labor. Re- 
ports are collected by this bureau from 50 industries, 
and the number of establishments from which they 
are received monthly has reached 6441. The num- 
ber of employes of which there was record in an 
average month was 2,251,565. 

The United States government’s work of collecting 
statistics with respect to employment and labor con- 
ditions thus has been duplicated for some time by two 
bureaus within the department of labor. The bureau 
of labor statistics is the oldest and has been the best 
equipped of the two for the collection of the data. 
The employment service was created later to meet 
emergencies of unemployment. Instead of these two 
bureaus co-operating, the employment service began to 
rival the other. 

A more glaring example of inefficient organization, 


statistics is 
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and waste through duplication, would be difficult to 
find in Washington. It is costing taxpayers more than 
$200,000 annually to maintain the employment service. 
A large part of the money is expended for the collec- 
tion of employment statistics, which the department 
“next door” does more thoroughly and _ efficiently. 
It is not at all to be “regretted” that this duplication 
cannot be extended. It is to be regretted, however, 
that there is such lack of team-work in an important 
administration department. 





Market Psychology Is Healthy 

UTURE covering of tonnages of pig iron and 
| peer steel is lacking in the present market 

to a degree that is abnormal. While the situation 
is not fully what is known as a spot market it ap- 
proaches that state and indicates a psychological con- 
dition resulting from an equilibrium of supply and 
demand and their correlating factors. 

Industry drawing its supplies from blast furnaces 
and steel mills is operating at a high rate and its re- 
quirements are large. Production also is at a high 
rate, and for the whole iron and steel industry is 
around 90 per cent of capacity. Railroads are car- 
rying material without delay and quick deliveries re- 
sult. 

An unusual balance is present in the situation which 
makes for efficiency and smoothness of operations. No 
strike, labor shortage, railroad congestion or delayed 
delivery upset the orderly procedure. The consumer 
buys steel for a short period ahead, certain of re- 
ceiving it, and specifies the tonnage with the purchase. 
The mill thus has a bona fide order and can count on 
its booked tonnage being taken out. It can arrange 
rolling schedules to produce in the most economical 
way and avoid lost time and motion. 

The contract for steel at present almost has ceased 
to be the simple option or reservation of 
that so often it has been in the past and but a small 


tonnage 


percentage of mill backlogs now consists of unspecified 
tonnage. 

Many economies result from this state of affairs. 
Consumers carry small inventories and keep their assets 
Mills have liquid order books which effect 
plenty of 


liquid. 
economies in operation. Railroads find 
business which is offered steadily and without peaks. 

As long as this balance can be maintained there will 
be no manifestation of nervousness or desire to book 
far ahead and to obtain options on future unspecified 
tonnage which is always a menace to stability. In 
the yearly months of 1923 buying was done in much 
the same way as today until suddenly consumers 
found they could not obtain the nearby delivery they 
had been enjoying. Quickly the market changed and 
inquiry piled in at a fate that threatened to repeat 
1920. This has not been repeated and signs indicate 
it will not be repeated this year. 


Producers seem to have the situation well in hand 
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and output is increasing sufficiently to match the needs 
of consumers. Attention has been called to the fact 
that unfilled orders of the Steel corporation today are 
only 18 per cent higher than at the low point of 
the depression of 1921. In June, 1921, its mill activity 
had fallen to 30 per cent of capacity, the lowest point 
in history. Present operations are af 96 per cent of 
capacity while bookings represent assured activity over 
only a fortnight greater period than in 1921. Putting 
it another way, the Steel corporation with only 18 
per cent more bookings is producing at more than 
three times the rate of June, 1921. The difference 
is entirely in the psychology of the market and not 
in the actual figures. 





Studying Problems of “Average Plant 


N SOLVING administration problems the man- 
| agers of manufacturing plants of medium or small 

size are at a distinct disadvantage in comparison 
with the corresponding executives of larger companies. 
The operating heads of concerns of modest proportions 
are left largely to their own resources in determining 
the policies to be pursued when danger threatens. 
On the other hand the presidents of the large com- 
panies are amply fortified by the ability and experience 
of highly trained experts in their employ. 

For this reason it always has appeared that more 
attention shoud be given to the problems of the man- 
ager of the smaller establishment. A casual survey of 
the papers on engineering and management problems 
presented before a number of the national technical 
associations shows that perhaps an undue amount of 
attention is given to the problems of the larger firms. 
In a few cases where a movement has been designed 
to aid firms in various branches of industry it has 
failed simply because the message in question was di- 
rected to the big company rather than to the one of 
medium size. The general adoption of cost accounting 
systems has been greatly retarded because the advocates 
of cost accounting have not taken into account the 
relative importance of supplying a simple and easily 
applied system adapted to the average shop. In most 
cases those who discuss employment problems, the train- 
ing of foremen, the elimination of waste, and the ef- 
ficiency of labor do so from the standpoint of operators 
of extensive factories. These appear so 
formidable to the manager of the small plant that 
his interest is dampened before he arrives at a clear un- 
derstanding of the subject. 

The neglect of the small operator is all the more 
deplorable because of the important place he holds in 
the general industrial picture. In number he is one 
of the majority in industry and it is safe to say that 
an improvement of 2 or 3 per cent in the efficiency in 
each of the “average” metalworking plants in the coun- 
try would far outweigh in its general effect upon the 
country as a whole the attainment of a much higher 
gain in efficiency in each of the so-called large plants. 


discussions 
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Beehive Coke Production 


Con tinues to Recede 


Washington, March 24.—The produc- 
the 
esti- 


coke declined in 
week ended March 15. It is 
mated that the total output was 307,000 


tion of beehive 


now 


net tons, a decrease of 19,000 ‘tons, or 
nearly 6 per cent, says the geological 
survey. Decreases in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and West Virginia, which were 


only partially offset by the improvement 
states, 


The 


in the group of four southern 


were responsible for the decrease. 


present average daily rate of output 
is 25 per cent less than it was a year 
ago. The comparison follows: 

Mar. 15, Mar. 8, Mar. 17, 

1924(a) 1924(b) 1923 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 246,000 269,000 330,000 
West Virginia ....... 15,000 18,000 25,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, 

Tennessee and Geor- 

gia a” ae sete 27,000 20,000 24,000 
Virginia EO SS 10,000 10,000 18,000 
Colorado and New Mex- 

ICO nee tee ee essence 000 5,000 8,000 
Washington and Utah 4,000 4,000 5, 00¢ 
United States total 307,000 326,000 410,00 
Daily average.. 51,000 54,000 68,000 

(a) Subject to revision ((b) Revised from 
last report. 

The decline in soft coal production 


weakening 
production is 
the 


record 


with the further 
The current 
this 

there is 


1921. 


continues 

of prices. 
the 
for which 
in 1919 and 


lowest at season of year 


any except 


Issue Statistical Book 


The National Fed- 
& Steel Manufacturers, 
its annual bulletin 
of statistics covering 1922 and previous 
This bulletin, which 
91 pages, gives very complete statistics 
of the and 
ports and imports of the principal coun- 
tries of the world. It is issued under 
the direction of M. S. Birkett, statistical 
officer of the 


London, March 17. 
eration of Iron 
London, has issued 


years. consists of 


iron steel production, ex- 


federation. 


Rolled Zine Makes Gain 


Production of rolled zinc in the 
United States made a gain of 4 per 
cent in 1923 over 1922, when the out- 
put was the largest since 1918, the year 
of greatest production, according to a 
statement made public by the depart- 
ment of the interior through the geo- 
logical survey. 

At the beginning of the year the base 
quotation on sheet zinc was 9.25 to 9.50 
cents a pound, with discounts or ex- 


gages and sizes and 


The price rose to 10 cents in 


tras for special 
shapes. 
March 
clined to 
The sheets en- 
tered the United 
States, which amounted to nearly 7000 
1921, 1922, 
and practically stopped in 1923. 
rolled 1922 


1923 was as follows: 


gradually de- 
August 


and 
cents by 


and April 
925 


importation of zinc 


for consumption in 


tons in was much less in 


Tonnage of zine in and 
1922 


Pounds 


1923 
Pounds 
Sheet zinc not over 1/1 

RO A? sen sc awes 50,203,438 
Boiler plate and _ sheets 

over 1/10-inch thick. 
Strip and ribbon zinc.. 
Total rolled zinc.... 107 
Sheet zinc imported.. 
kolled zinc exported. 
Available for consump 


49,179,501 


2,294,231 
375 60,192,743 
,018,690 111,666,474 
831,141 584 
6,433,089 7,463,362 


? 
514,585 


101,416,742 104,203,696 

The Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, shows 
net profit of $734,879 after depreciation, 





federal taxes, etc. This compares with 
$515,862,028 in 1922. 
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Monthly Incorporation .......... Nov. 15 
COME IN, (aan ss ows cccdvuees Nov. 8 
NR es ces ccineaes Nov. 8 
a. a ee A ee Nov. 1 
ee Nov. 1 
Cotton Consumption ............ Nov. 1 
American Crop Production........ Oct. 11 
Do'ar Purchasing Power........ Sept. 13 
Steel Output Per Capita.......... July. .5 
WME Siw senssescecss sence June 14 
Te eS eee May 3 
Wages and Living Cost.......... April 5 
Iron and Steel Production Rate Feb. 1 
Long Time Trend of Wages...... Aug. 3 
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Fire Clay and Silica Brick 
Output Increased 


Production and shipments of fire clay 
and silica brick in February 
over January, the 
facturers’ association reports. Production 


increased 
Refractories Manu- 
of fire clay brick increased from 71 to 


75 per cent; shipments from 68 to 73 


per cent. Production of silica brick 
increased from 49 per cent in January 
to 63 per cent in February; shipments 


from 56 to 67 per cent. 

Net business in fire clay brick 
advanced 2 per cent, going to 86 per 
cent of capacity of those plants report- 
ing. The net 
brick fell from 90 per cent in January 
to 82 per cent in February. The stocks 
of fire clay brick on hand the last day 
of February amounted to 255 per cent 
of the capacity of the plants reporting; 
and of silica brick, 151 per cent. The un- 


new 


new business in_ silica 


filled orders on hand the last day of 
the month amounted to 101 per cent of 
capacity reporting in fire clay, and 
121 per cent in silica. This apparent 


discrepancy between the stocks on hand 
and the unfilled orders is explained by 
the fact that on hand 
clude large quantities of shapes made 
up in advance of the receipt of actual 
orders from regular customers and are 


the stocks in- 


in no sense “free stock.” The actual 
“free stock” of fire clay in 9-inch 
equivalents on Feb, 29 amounted to 


54,514,520 brick; in silica 7,305,221 brick 
in 9-inch equivalents were on hand as 


“free stock” to apply on new orders. 
A comparative table follows: 
FIRE CLAY 
Feb. 29, Jan. 31, 
1924 1924 
Capacity reporting...... 54,657,300 54,387,300 
On hand last day preced- 
fy 138,883,589 135,598,014 
PROGUONOR 5 ss ck cc bacsc 41,358,879 38,966,272 
A eee 40,026,883 37,420,170 
On hand last day cur 


rent month 137,144,116 


New orders received dur- 


Se ae 47,778,422 46,118,987 
COROCPIIRTIONR © onc ce ccs 787 ,080 421,848 
Net new business ..... 46,991,342 45,697,139 
Unfilled orders last day 

current month...... 55,320,501 48,292,475 

SILICA BRICK 
Feb, 29, Jan. 31, 
1924 1924 
Capacity reporting..... 9,759,667 9,759,667 
On hand last day pre 

ceding month ...... 15,118,353 15,830,979 
a ee 6 203,189 4,789,559 
Shipments ..... , 6,521,783 5,501,185 
On hand last fay cur- 

rent month / ..... 14,799,759 15,118,353 
New orders refeived du ‘ 

ing month f 8,046,696 9,375,729 
Cancellations/“""" , 10,458 507 ,239 
Net new Diisiness...... 8,036,238 8,868,390 
Unfilled or: : 

ders last day e ts 
CUrrent Toonth ....5.: 11,881,647 10,367,192 
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The Business [rend 





March 27, 1924 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


T THE threshold of spring, business presents 
A a highly variegated, mixed and irregular ap- 
Uncertainties abound and caution 
Yet 


pearance. 
reigns supreme in the councils of industry. 
the outlook is neither gloomy nor depressing. 

Fears of a speculative or inflation boom have been 
submerged by the wave of conservatism. High 
pitched activities in some lines may not be main- 
tained. Yet enormous consumption and vast credit 
reserves form a strong buffer against severe defla- 
tion or liquidation. 

There is no indication of an immediate decline in 
large. In 
February there was a gain of 1.2 per cent in em- 
the depart- 


consumption. Employment continues 
ployment in 52 industries surveyed by 
labor. 
higher than the level of one year ago. 


ment of Per capita wages are 8 per cent 
Moreover, agricultural conditions have improved. 
The total value of all crops and livestock in 1923 


gained nearly $1,000,000,000 over 1922. 


crease of 16 per cent in February mail order sales re- 


The in- 


flects better purchasing power on the farm. 
Money Rates Low 


One of the most important of recent developments 
has been the sharp decline in money rates. For the 
first time in recent years call loan rates in New York 
dipped as low as 2 per cent. Many causes have 
been advanced for this decline. There are two domi- 


nant reasons however. 


One of these is the diminished demand for credit, 
growing out of the lack of commodity speculation, 
easier prices and general trade conservatism, The 
other is the rise in credit reserves, due to the un- 
interrupted inflow of gold into this country. 

The slackening of credit demand is reflected in 
the last report of the federal reserve system. This 
shows the smallest rediscounts since midsummer, 
1922. At the same time federal reserve note circula- 
tiondropped below $2,000,000,000 for the first time 
in six years. 

Credit But One Factor 

These credit reserves give assurance of easy money 
for business. Some think they may still result 
in inflation. 
but one factor in stimulating prices and business ac- 
tivity. 
lift of prices seems impossible. 

Tax delay, and the prospects for a soldiers bonus 


Low money rates, however, comprise 


While trade caution persists a dangerous up- 


in congress have not reassured financial sentiment. 
The france continues strong and the Dawes re- 
port is expected in a few days. 

Favorable earning conditions in the steel industry 
are reflected in 1923 reports of large steel com- 
panies, Earnings of the United States Steel Corp. 
increased 72 per cent over 1922. The proposed 
outlay of $90,000,000 on new construction in 1924 
reveals the corporation confidence in the future of 
the steel industry. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 
Week One One 


Last week before mo.ago yearago 1913 
Jusiness failures... 392 425 384 371 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res. System % 80.8 80.3 81.4 75.7 
Loan rate, 4-6 mo. 
ae PEE, SR a 4 4%4-4% 4%-5 5% 6 
Aver. 25 industrial 
shares. Gv iasiss $110.09 $111.41 $111.12 $116.03 $58.19 
Aver. 25 railroad 
GNAS ee esa $61.65 $61.25 $60.22 $65.06 $82.90 
Aver, 40 bonds.... $78.50 $77.84 $77.80 $78.42 $93.00 
Car loadings, week 
ended March 8. 929,505 945,019 935,109 905,244 *819,329 
Bank debits, 246 
cities (000 omit- 
NI TG $10,106,951 $9,033,343 $10,462,000 $10,208,225 ...... 
*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
Sterling ...... $4.86 $4.28 $4.28 $4.29 $4.68 
PURNGR Skewes 19.3¢ 5.35 4.73¢ 4.18¢ 6.48¢c 
PO 5 sis ES oa 19.3¢ 4.31le 4,26c 4.30¢ 4.80c 





Monthly Comparison 


February Month before Yearago Mo. average 
1913 
Dodge Building 
awards in 27 
states (sq. ft.) 48,036,100 49,867,000 41,751,500 31,250,000 
Business failures: 
Number ..... 1780 2108 1508 1336 
Liabilities ... $35,942,037 $51,272,508 $40,627,939 $22,732,000 
Exports: i... cid. $367,000,000 $395,170,129 $306,957,000 $233,195,000 
Excess of gold 
Mert ok aes $34,606,134 $44,993,832 $6,983,000 $630,716 
Bureau of labor 
price index... 152 151 157 100 
Bradstreet’s price 
ME. caves 139.4 142.7 149.6 100 
Economist’s Brit- 
ish price index 171.8 171.5 162.0 100 
Nat’l Industrial 
Con. board liv- 
ing cost index 163.9 164.6 157.5 1100 
New _ incorpora- 
a eee peer $661,048,200 $878,704,700 $700,708,300 $172,131,000 
Railroad net 
earnings ..... $$51,281,000 $72,000,000 $61,128,970 $59,301,000 


tExcess of gold exports. fJuly, 1914. §Januwary. 
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Business Index 


HINT of faintly slower industrial activity 

is contained in the slight drop in [Ron 
Trade Review's Business Index in February. 
The index advanced sharply in January to nearly 
33 per cent above the 1913 level. In February 
it dropped to 30.1 per cent over 1913, The re- 
actionary movement contrasted with a gain in 
February last year. Pig iron production and 
freight traffic were the factors which advanced. 
Building, cotton consumption, coal output and 
prices declined. Coal production is the lowest 
point at this season since 1921. 


Foreign Trade 


EBRUARY brought an upturn in the value 

of American imports, while exports declined. 
Exports of $367,000,000 compared with $395,- 
000,000 in January and $306,957,000 in February 
1923. Imports totaled $335,000,000 against $295,- 
500,000 in January and $303,412,000 one year 
before. The excess of exports dropped sharply 
to $32,000,000, It far exceeded the export ex- 
cess of $3,545,000 one year ago, however. Last 
spring a huge import balance appeared. Gold im- 
ports of $35,000,000 in February cancelled the 
goods export excess. 
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al FOREIGN TRADE be 
Value of Exports and Imports of United States by Months pss 
Reports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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BUILDING COST INDEX 
All Costs 
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Material Costs 
Wage Costs 
Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank New York 
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Building Costs 


UILDING costs continue to climb. 

ruary the index compiled by the federal re- 
serve bank of New York, advanced to 95 per 
cent above the 1913 level. This was a gain of 
two points in a month and of four points since 
December. The index is now four points higher 
than it was one year ago. Building wages at 
112 per cent over: 1913 are 22 points higher 
than 12 months ago. Building materials at 82 
per cent over 1913 are higher than in December 
but lower than one year ago. 


In Feb- 


Material Costs 
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Steel Castings 


OOKINGS of 
made a wide gain. 
of any month since June 1923. 
for the increase was derived from railroad pur- 
Bookings of railroad specialties of 34,- 


steel castings in February 
They were the highest 
The impetus 


chases. 
901 tons ‘were 89 per cent larger than those 
for January. They were 12 per cent below Feb- 
ruary 1923. Miscellaneous of 35,928 
tons was only 19 per cent greater than in Janu- 


tonnage 


ary and 28 per cent under the record of 12 months 


aD 
ago. 








1920 1921 
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in Net Tons 


1922 
tot Pave sca 8 
| STEEL CASTINGS BOOKINGS | 
| Monthly Sales of Commercial Steel Castings 


| 
Compiled by Census Bureau from 65 Companies 
| with over Two-Thirds of Country's Capacity 
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Wheat and Corn : 


HE first two months of 1924 brought rather 


striking gains in corn and _ wheat prices. 
Recently wheat has weakened sharply and corn 
is lower. Wheat. has decline despite the 40 per 
cent increase in import duty recently ordered 
by President Coolidge. Overproduction of wheat 
in the world is the basic cause of its decline. 
Of all important crops last year only wheat was 
below 1922 in value. The value of all crops and 


livestock of $12,204,000,000 gained $960,000,000 
over that for 1922. 


Bank Clearings 


ANK clearings declined seasonally in Feb- 

ruary. Compared with February 1923 the 
total of $32,883,740,000 for the entire country 
shows a gain of 7.8 per cent. This increase, 
taken with the fact that average commodity 
prices are slightly below the level of 12 months 
ago, shows the current high pitch of business 
activity. Clearings in New York largely reflect- 
ing stock market speculation, increased 8 per cent 
over 12 months before. In centers outside of 


od 


New York the gain was 7.5 per cent. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 
2 A Monthly Check Exchange in United States 02 
Compiled by Financial and Commercial Chronicle 
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istributing Costs on Each Job 


Manufacturer of Electric Steel Castings Makes Detailed Tabulation of Expenses In- 
cluding Minor Materials to Each Job—Running Inventories Are Maintained 
To Show Stock—How Work Is Routed Through Shop 


BVIOUSLY there can be no 
QO standard construction costs on all 
6-cylinder automobiles nor on all 
12-room From the same 
viewpoint—that of cost—a 20-pound 
casting is not always a 20-pound casting 
to the Nugent Steel Castings Co., Chi- 
cago. One casting of this weight may 
lend itself easily to steel foundry prac- 
tice, give a high yield, a low labor cost 
and in every way prove a profitable job. 
Another casting of the same weight may 
be difficult and costly to handle from 
the coreroom to the final inspection, 
give a much lower yield, require the em- 
ployment of far more material and slow 
down the pace of the entire foundry. 
Therefore, to arrive at a flat price per 
pound on all castings of a given weight 
would result in a disproportionate dis- 
tribution of labor and material costs 
and overhead. It would be misleading 
to the foundry and unfair to the buyer 
cf castings. Realizing this the Nugent 
company has developed an elaborate, yet 
not burdensome, cost system whereby it 
keeps before it at all times a running and 
complete picture of all its cost factors. 
This cost system, which is the con- 
trolling factor through the plant from 
the unloading of steel scrap to the ship- 
ment of the. finished casting, is in con- 
sonance with the general layout of the 


residences. 


BY E. H. BOEHRINGER 
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plant. The straight line idea prevails 
throughout, and from the merging of 
the raw materials to the making of the 
metal, cores and molds, the pouring, 
shaking out and cleaning, there is no re- 
tracing of steps. The Nugent plant 
has the advantage of been 
built as a unit and not as a succession 
of enlargements, and therefore repre- 
sents the most modern in steel foundry 
practice. The products are small and 
medium weight steel castings for motor 
trucks, agricultural implements,«railroad 
equipment, road building machinery, 
printing presses, mining machinery, oil 
well supplies, conveying machinery and 
allied products. Thin-section castings 
are a specialty of the Nugent company. 


having 


Where the average foundry usually 
unloads its scrap on one huge pile and 
attempts only in a makeshift manner 
once or twice a year to reconcile its in- 
ventory, the Nugent company handles 
each carload of scrap individually. Just 
outside of the furnace end of the found- 
ry building is a row of bins capable of 
housing a six-month supply of scrap, 





each bin having a capacity of one car- 
load. All scrap is purchased on analy- 
sis and each car is analyzed before un- 
loading. These data are used by the 
chemist in making up the furnace charge. 
melter show the 
amount taken from each bin. When a 
bin is empty the withdrawals from that 
bin are totaled and checked against the 
original weight bought and paid for, and 
if any shortage or overage should exist 
it is detected and absorbed arbitrarily at 
once. This insures that costs will be 
taxed as accurately as is possible with 
the materials consumed, and eliminates 
the possibility of a shortage at the end 
of a fiscal period. Since this system has 
been in vogue the ap- 
proached with the knowledge that the 
material charges made against cost dur- 
ing the year will ‘correspond so closely 
with the amount actually expended that 
a shortage is practically impossible. The 
correct distribution of all items of ex- 
pense is considered of such importance 
that the cost of unloading material from 
cars is charged against the cost of the 
material itself. 

A departmental cost system reveals 
at the end of each month exactly where 
every dollar’s worth of material and la- 
bor has gone. Running inventories are 
maintained and since costs are charged 


Daily reports by the 


year’s close is 





ALL WORK IS CLASSIFIED AND ASSIGNED TO A DEFINITE SECTION, BUT MOVES IN A STRAIGHT LINE THROUGH 


THE 


PLANT, WHICH ASSISTS IN KEEPING TRACK OF PRODUCTION 


853 
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only with the exact material consumed 
a true comparison month by month is 
afforded. If any one month’s cost seems 
excessive, it is possible to determine 
not only in what department the increase 
has occurred, but also whether a labor 
or a material item, and what operation 
or commodity was responsible. Foremen 
look forward with interest to the month- 
ly cost sheets handed them and a spirit 
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cific-cost standpoint. Such castings are 
weighed with the heads and gates on 
them to determine the yield and estab- 
lish the metal cost. All of the molding 
labor and most of the core and cleaning 
labor is on the piecework basis, so there 
is no guess work as to the total direct 
labor. Record is kept of the defectives 
because of their effect on the ultimate 
metal and direct labor figures, and over- 
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labor is below the average is only taxed 
with his proportion of the overhead. 

The individual carload scrap bins are 
located just outside the furnace or south 
end of the main building. The incoming 
railroad track, which handles only incom- 
ing raw materials, continues parallel to 
the main building. Between the track 
and the main building and just outside 
of the latter are concrete bins provid- 
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AT THE LEFT—TABULATION OF 
ALL COSTS PERMITS DISTRIBU- 
TION OF EACH ITEM TO ITS 
PROPER SOURCE—ABOVE — AVER- 
AGE RESULTS SHOW A PROPOR- 
TIONATE LOW OVERHEAD PER- 
CENTAGE—BELOW—THE COMPANY 
SPECIALIZES IN THIN SECTION 
CASTINGS DESIGNED TO MEET 
QUALITY REQUIREMENTS 
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of economy is furthered. These de- 


tailed departmental cost sheets are avail- 
able not later than the eighth of the fol- 
lowing month, or in ample time to ap- 
ply remedies for any items of cost that 
appear out of line. 

In addition to the departmental cost, 
which serves as a stimulus to operating 
efficiency and which must necessarily 
show an average cost on the entire ton- 
nage produced during the month, spe- 
cific costs are kept on individual jobs or 
patterns whenever they run into produc- 
‘tion quantities. Since this is strictly a 
jobbing foundry, any job which will in- 
sure a molder a full days’ work is con- 
sidered a production run from the spe- 





heads are applied as a percentage on the 
Known factors mentioned. Thus over- 
head expense is distributed to the indiv- 
idual job in proportion to the direct la- 
bor expended and the customer who has 
a fast-moving job on which the direct 











ing storage for sand, electrodes, man- 
ganese, silicon, ganister, clay, brick, 
emery wheels and similar raw materials. 
These bins are under cover and are 
served by a 734-ton crane made by The 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. Access is 
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had to the main building at the furnace 
end, the extreme north end and midway. 
Metal from the scrap bins is loaded into 
chutes and transported by an overhead 
system, installed by Louden Machinery 
Co., Fairfield, Ia., to the scales just out- 
side the furnace end of the main build- 


AUDA EAT AAT 


AT THE ‘RIGHT—INCOMING MATE- 

RIALS ARE STORED IN BINS AT 

THE SIDE OF THE UNLOADING 

TRACK AND BENEATH AN OVER- 
HEAD CRANE 


COOTUTUTEE 


ing. The metal is charged in the elec- 
tric furnace, of which there are three, 
from the chutes. The furnace equipment 
includes one 3-ton furnace built by the 
Pittsburgh Furnace Co., Milwaukee, and 
two furnaces—one 3-ton and one 1-ton— 


manufactured by the Industrial Furnace 
Co., Chicago, now the Repel-Arc Fur- 
nace Co., Indianapolis. 

Molds for the larger work are made 
in the main bay of the foundry building 
and are placed upon racks as molded. 


ABOVE—CONSIDERABLE SPACE IS 
DEVOTED TO THE CLEANING, AN- 
NEALING AND INSPECTION DE- 
PARTMENT—AT THE RIGHT—THREE 
ELECTRIC FURNACES PROVIDE 
AMPLE MELTING CAPACITY 


The equipment of the main building in- 
cludes one 10-ton and one 5-ton crane 
erected by Pawling & MHarnischfeger, 
Milwaukee. Small snap-flask work is 
cone in the side bay on the west side 
of the main building. The floor of 
this side bay is of concrete. The 
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EXTENSIVE CORE OVEN FACILITIES ARE REQUIRED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
THE LIGHT CASTING DEPARTMENT 


main foundry building is brick, with 
a roof of the Pond truss type. One 
sand mixer handles all molding sand 
and another machine of the same type 
all backing sand. These machines were 
manufactured by the National Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago. Every particle of 
backing or heap sand is prepared in a 
mill and delivered to the molders by 
grab buckets and storage battery trucks. 
This practice as contrasted with the 
usual method of cutting over the heap 
sand on the floor has, by making it pos- 
sible to control moisture, brought about 
improvements in the quality and appear- 





‘the south end of the 





ance of the castings. It has reduced 
losses chargeable to poorly-mixed sand, 
and at the same time has effected econ- 
omies in the preparation of the sand. 


How Cores Are Handled 


The coreroom is ranged along the east 
side of the main foundry building, cor- 
responding to the side bay for snap work 
on the west side. All cores are made at 
coreroom on 
benches provided with hoppers’ which 
makes possible the delivery of core sand 
to the benches by an overhead monorail 
and dump bucket without interference 





CORES ARE STORED ON RACKS IN THE BAY AT THE SIDE OF THE MAIN 
FOUNDRY FLOOR 
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with the coremakers. The core ovens 
are located at the north end of the core- 
room. Core racks are standard, enabling 
any rack to go into any oven. Racks 
are placed alongside the core makers and 
when filled are pushed to the ovens by 
means of lift platform trucks. Core 
makers never carry their cores to the 
ovens, hand lift trucks being employed 
exclusively. From the time they leave 
the core box until they are delivered to 
the molder they are never handled. Gas 
and electricity are employed in these 
ovens for drying cores. These ovens 
were built by the Ohio Body & Blower 
Co., Cleveland and the National Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. All core sand is 
mixed in a mill separate from that used 
for facing but of the same type. This 
averts any conflict over the use of the 
mixers. 

Practically all of the work at the 
Nugent foundry is made in green sand. 
Gas mold driers are employed for pres- 
sure fittings, gear blanks, die blocks and 
similar work requiring dry sand. These 
permit the molds to be dried on the 
floors where made. A mold made in a 
wooden flask and dried by this gas 
burner is a thorough and complete job. 
Nothing but hot air reaches the sur- 
face, hence there is no burning of the 
mold surface. Since the heat is applied 
to the surface of the mold and not from 
the outside, the tendency is to drive the 
moisture out of the sand, so that should 
2 mold not be dried thoroughly through- 
out, that part coming in contact with the 
metal is certain to be freed from mois- 
ture. 

The entire heat of any furnace is 
poured into a 4-ton ladle and removed 
to a ladle stand in the center of the 
molding department. Large castings in 
the main bay are poured from a 1000- 
pound crane ladle, while the small work 
in the side bay is poured from shanks. 
Molds for the larger work in the main 
bay having been placed on racks as mold- 
ed, are poured on these racks; and 
after pouring the racks are removed by 
cranes and carried to the shakeout at the 
extreme north end of the molding floor. 
These racks are employed to bring the 
empty flasks and bottom boards back 
to the molding floor. This practice of 
pouring on racks also insures that all 
sand is delivered to the shakeout floor 
on close to the sand mills. The smaller 
castings in the side bay are shaken out 
there, and the sand is loaded in boxes 
on skids, while the castings are loaded 
on other skids. Storage battery trucks 
made by Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland and Automatic Transportation 
Co., Buffalo, convey the skids with the 
castings to the cleaning room and the 
sand to the sand mills. All old sand is 
carried to the sand mills and recondi- 
tioned. 

The cleaning and shipping depart- 
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ments are located at right angles to the 
main foundry floor and the entrance to 
the cleaning department is at the shake- 
out. The larger castings which have 
been shaken out at the entrance to this 
east and west building are picked up bya 
crane and loaded on racks. If the heads 
and gates can be removed by a sledge 
this is done following the shakeout and 
the castings then are taken to the sand 
blast. Castings whose heads must be 
cut off or burned off are sandblasted 
first and then go to the oxy-acetylene 
torches, where equipment made by the 
Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, is 
utilized. 


The small castings from the side bay, 
which have been loaded on skids, are 
delivered directly to the sprue cutter 
where the gates‘are removed. They then 
are taken to the sand blast. In every 
instance, sand blast is employed as early 
as possible in the cleaning operation to 
enable inspectors to search out defects. 
These are repaired or defective castings 
scrapped before further effort is ex- 
pended upon them. The sand blast 
equipment comprises one unit each from 
the plants of the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, and the Pangborn Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Castings with surface defects which 
can be remedied by welding go to the 
welder direct from the sand blast. Be- 
fore a casting is welded, the part to be 
repaired is chipped out to clean metal. 
This enables the inspector to judge the 
extent of the defect and guides him in 
determining whether the casting should 
be repaired or scrapped, and if the 
former, it insures a dependable weld be- 
ing made. While practically all of the 
welding done at the plant is to rectify 
slight surface blemishes, so careful is 
the company to preserve the quality of 
welds made that the welding operator 
is one of the few men in the plant not 














CORE SAND, FACING AND BACKING 
SAND ALIKE ARE PREPARED IN 
MULLER TYPE MIXERS 
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ALL 


CASTINGS ARE ANNEALED UNLESS 


THE CUSTOMER PARTICULARLY 


REQUESTS THAT THEY SHALL NOT BE HEAT TREATED 


compensated on a piecework or tonnage 
basis. Every casting is taken either from 
the sand blast or the welder to the 
grinders—heavy castings to the swing 


grinders and light ones to the stand 


























SPECIAL TYPE GAS FIRED MOLD DRY- 
ER IS USED TO SKIN-DRY MANY 
OF THE LARGER MOLDS 


grinders. After grinding, all castings 
again are inspected, primarily to see 
whether the heads and gates have been 
removed flush with the casting and also 
to scrutinize for defects which may have 
escaped the first inspection. Castings 
then are removed to the chippers where 
fins or rough edges are attacked with 
pneumatic chip hammers. Once more 
the castings are inspected to check up 
on the chipping and to make certain that 
all holes have been drifted. A  5-ton 


crane made by the Milwaukee Crane & 
Engineering Co., Inc., Milwaukee, serves 
the cleaning department. 

Next the castings are piled on anneal- 
ing racks, which are picked up by the 
crane and placed on 


annealing oven 


trucks. No casting is shipped from the 
plant without having been annealed, un- 
less the customer states specifically that 
certain parts are wanted in a raw or un- 
annealed state. The double-end anneal- 
ing oven is oil-fired and equipped with 
recording pyrometers. From the an- 
nealing oven the castings are taken to 
the tumbling mills, or in the case of 
those which cannot stand this process, 
to the sand blast. From the tumbling 
mills or the sand blast the castings are 
conveyed on skids to the final inspection 
floor, where every casting is inspected 
and a large percentage gaged to insure 
the right dimensions. Both of these fea- 
tures are requirements included in inspec- 
tion standards adopted by the Electric 
Steel Founders’ Research group, of 
which the Nugent company is a mem- 
ber. If final that 
any castings are distorted: they are con- 
veyed to a 50-ton press for straighten- 


ing. 


inspection reveals 


The Nugent Steel Casting Co. now 
employs 225 men and on the basis of 
castings averaging from 15 to 20 pounds 
each its normal output is 450 tons 
monthly. A concrete and brick, pattern 
storage building now nearing completion 
will provide over 100,000 cubic feet for 
this purpose. The company was organ- 
ized in 1916 as the Electric Steel Co., 
and operated under this name until the 
spring of 1923, when it was changed to 
the Nugent Steel Castings Co. Officers 
of the company are: President, Charles 
Piez; vice president and general man- 
ager, William J. Nugent; treasurer 
Prentiss L. Coonley; and secretary, C. 
A. MacDonald. 
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SRP AS COMET TRS 


: Solving Problems in Small Plant 


Piecework Proves Ideal Method Where Given Fair Trial, but Problem Still Remains 


Individual—Waste Must Be Kept Down for New Cycle of Competition— 
Repair Work Out of Place in Production Plant 


NDUSTRY in America presents an 

extremely diversified picture. Among 

our thousands of manufacturing 
plants may be found almost every con- 
ceivable condition. There are one-man 
shops, and huge industrial plants whose 
workers number 10,000 or more. The 
processes employed range from those of 
hand labor to those completely automatic. 
Other extremes are represented, hand-to- 
mouth existence and prosperous efficiency. 

All plants have one purpose in com- 
mon, and that is making a product at a 
salable price and at profitable cost. We 
are. in business for profit. We have 
problems of varying nature, depending on 
the work we are doing, but three prob- 
lems are of interest practically to all. 
The first is the efficiency of labor; 
second, waste in industry; and the third, 
the question of doing repair work in 
a manufacturing shop. 

Taking up the first problem; Do we 
get value received for wages paid, a 
reasonable day’s service from the average 
employe? Present wages are 80 per 
cent higher than in 1914. How much 
more efficiency are we getting with 
the same tools, men and equipment? 

Generally speaking, workmen do not 
seem to have the same interest, nor are 
they as efficient as they were in prewar 
days. This statement is based more on 
reports from others in different industries, 
than on our own experience. In our 
business, aside from common labor, we 
are getting more work, in quantity and 
quality, than ever before. While our 
men are entitled to some credit for in- 
dividual initiative and interest, this is 
largely due to encouraging more efficient 
supervision, by planning and scheduling. 

On the railroads, in the mills and 
factories, short hours, restricted output, 
habits originating during the war, have 
made it necessary to use two men in 
some places where one was needed be- 
fore. 


New Demand for Efficiency 


Students of economics recognize the 
fact that we now are in a new cycle. 
Regardless of what enthusiastic prophets 
say, the majority of us are aware that 
we are facing a period of declining profits 





Abstract of paper presented at seventh an- 
nual meeting of Southern Metal Trades asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, Feb. 26-27. The author 
is associated with the Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Lufkin, Tex. 


BY W. C. TROUT 


and keener competition. This means the 
day of quack remedies is past. Cure- 
alls will find no place in our industria! 
life during the next 10 years. 

Regardless of European competition 
and manufacturing conditions, American 
workmen are going to retain what they 





Learning To Care for 
Machines 


he ANY manufacturers of ma- 

chinery and equipment de- 
sign it so that by applying new 
parts it may be brought back to 
its original standard. Consequently 
there is not so much repair work 
as there was 20 years ago. Indus- 
trial managers are finding cheap 
equipment exceedingly expensive and 
they buy the best, with all parts 
renewable. The equipment is well 
lubricated and this reduces upkeep 
and repairs. The average workman 
who uses machinery or directs its 
use owns an automobile. and he 
knows that to keep it going requires 
oil and careful use. The lesson 
usually goes home to him in the 
handling of the property of others.” 











have gained in wages, better living con- 
ditions, ownership of homes and automo- 
biles, and educational advantdges for their 
children. American workmen have the 
best living conditions on earth, and 
with steady employment and ordinary 
thrift they can have all of the pleasures 
of this life that are worth having. 


Facilities for low cost of production 
have been increased wonderfully in this 
country, far in excess of those required 
to supply our own needs, so that with 
an inactive export market, competition 
is certain to be keen. The fact is we 
must produce goods of quality in greater 
quantities at less cost, to hold our own 
not only against competitors in this 
country but European manufacturers as 
well. 

The next problem mentioned, the elimi- 
nation of waste, is one that the new 
cycle will emphasize. Waste is every- 
where, and although we talk and lecture, 
keeping the subject before our foremen 
and workmen we make little headway. It 
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seems to the average employe that this 
“little thing” isn’t worth saving. “The 
firm has plenty of money, what’s a nut 
or a bolt or even a 2-inch twist drill if 
carelessly broken? It will never be 
missed !” 

It is the same in the foundry. “Iron 
is cheap, why worry when it’s wasted? 
What’s the difference if I do make a 
bad casting, it won’t be noticed and the 
chances are they'll never mention it!” 

Isn’t that the truth? How easily we 
overlook this sort of thing. Foremen 
take it as a matter of course and get 
so accustomed to it that what appears 
small to them is really an important leak, 
and a waste of far-reaching proportions. 
Yet management is largely to blame. 


Great Waste in Foundries 


The foundry is an old offender when 
it comes to waste. We have melting loss 
which can be eliminated to some extent 
by careful charging. Then we have 
cupola waste which can be avoided to 
some extent by use of the cinder mill or 
magnetic separator, though few foundries 
have them and they do not believe the 
iron and coke recovered pays for labor, 
power and investment. With this should 
be listed the iron spilled from the ladles 
in transporting and handling. Some 
shops offer prizes to molders to elimi- 
nate this waste, yet few of us pay much 
attention to it. 

The greatest waste is the percentage 
of defective castings which involve time, 
overhead and material, the percentage 
differing according to the class of work. 
Our own foundry losses, despite all we 
could do last year, were slightly over 
10 per cent, and yet wWe think we got 
fairly good tonnage per man. Considering 
the total tonnage our costs per ton of 
good castings compared favorably with 
other foundries of our size. 

The writer has made a particular study 
of this question and has directed in- 
quiries to many foundrymen as to the 
percentage of their bad castings. One 
would conclude that our showing was 
poor, indeed, judging by the replies re- 
ceived. Many say: “Why, our waste 
is not over 2 per cent,” or perhaps some 
with a higher regard for veracity, claim 
the waste is not over 4 per cent. But it 
is questionable if any one that was 
asked the question knew exactly what 
his percentage was. The answers were 
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always given merely as approximations. 
There also is a serious waste in tools 
and flask equipment that would be well 
to keep in mind when it comes to figur- 
ing losses. Early in my _ experience, 
when working for one of the largest 
plants in the North and discussing costs 
of castings, the cost department head 
remarked that “the average jobbing 
foundry works two months out of the 
year for itself without producing any- 
thing for any one else.” After op- 
erating a foundry nearly 20 years the 
writer came to the conclusion the ac- 
countant was not far wrong. If a foundry 
is 70 per cent efficient, it is a “cracker- 
jack.” Few reach this mark. More 
are nearer 60 than 70 per cent. A study 
of this problem will help to increase 
efficiency, but it is one that under the 
hourly rate system is hard to solve. 


Waste in Machine Shop 


There is too much waste in the ma- 
chine shop as well as in the foundry. 
One seldom hears of too much stock 
on a casting, but there is always com- 
plaint when stock is scant for finishing. 
This is a waste that is ever present, 
and even when reported is not always 
given the attention that it deserves, for 
not only time but material is wasted. 
But if the castings were machined by 
the piece, no one would have any rest 
until the surplus stock was removed from 
the patterns. We used to think the 
proper way to get out machinery was 
to finish it so far as possible in the 
foundry, but this has been carried too 
far. : 

Another source of wasted time and 
material is in assembly work, due to 
poorly made castings or to expecting 
too much on rough fits. This is not al- 
ways followed up to prevent recurrence 
in the future, unless the whole organiza- 
tion is aroused and patterns changed at 
once, 

If we eliminate the wastes and losses 
that are due to wrong management our 
employes will learn the lesson all the 
sooner, for the elimination of waste is 
a matter for example and _ education 
from the manager down. 

The other problem mentioned is that 
of doing repair work in a manufacturing 
shop. Does it pay to take on repair 
or emergency work? Is there a plant 
doing this successfully without doing it 
in a separate department? The writer 
does not believe it is practical or profit- 
able. 

When we commenced manufacturing 
nearly 20 years ago we took in every- 
thing offered to us and our shop slogan 
was “No job too large, and none too 
small for our attention.” When we be- 


gan manufacturing we did so simply to 
fill in the time when no repair work was 
at hand. As our manufacturing business 
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developed we continued the repair work 
entirely too long. Had we organized 
our plant for manufacturing as we since 
have, years ago, we would have been 
decidedly better off, financially and other- 
wise, Although we still are compelled to 
do some major repair jobs, we confine 
it strictly to repairs on our own manu- 
factured articles, and then for favored 
customers only, 

To manufacture machinery and equip- 
ment successfully requires a highly or- 
ganized plant where work can be planned 
and scheduled to be finished at the lowest 
possible cost. Unless repair or emerg- 
ency jobs can be done in a separate de- 





Piecework System 


Honest Wa y 
A NY change from day work 

to piecework or premium 
system meets with intense opposition 
from labor, specially when there is 
not much confidence in the manage- 
ment, Yet the really honest way to 
compensate the individual ts to pay 
him for what he does, giving him 
a fair portion of the value of what 
he makes. He will earn more and 
produce more, with a greater degree 
of satisfaction to himself as well 
as to his employer. Shops that have 
adopted such systems would have 
strikes if they attempted to rein- 
state the hourly or day rate. Since 
the dawn of industrial history, men 
have been groping for the ideal 
method of compensating the in- 
dividual worker, and like other prob- 
lems this must be worked out by 
each individual plant.” 











partment, which is seldom practical, it 
breaks up a set schedule to such an ex- 
tent that there will be serious loss in 
time and money in the manufacture. 

Repairs should be done in a repair 
shop where outside of one or two men 
there is practically no overhead. The 
owner should get enough overhead to 
cover idle equipment and losses on tools 
for the business is a feast or a famine. 
There is no question that a shop de- 
voted exclusively to repair work can 
make money, if the volume is steady 
enough and the investment is held with- 
in reason. But in a manufacturing shop 
—never ! 

Repair work requires an all-round me- 
chanic who has ingenuity and skill, and 
this class as a rule are slow workers. 
Just the opposite: type of man is re- 
quired for production and manufacturing. 
The production man may be trained 
on one machine in a few months, yet 
in his own estimation he is worth as 
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The re- 
sult is the shop has too high wages. 


much as the skilled mechanic. 


It is practically impossible to make 
much progress with the piecework or 
premium systems in a shop having a 
large variety of work, and also do re- 
pairing. 


Gage Steel Committee 
Meets in Washington 


Development of the wear test on steel 
gages, review of experimental work 
on the effect of heat treatment, possibili- 
ties for improving gages and plans for 
future work of the gage steel committee 
were discussed at a recent meeting at- 
tended by about 20 steel gage makers 
and users. The meeting which was held 
at the bureau of standards, Washington, 
was presided over by Chairman B. L. 
Blood, of the Pratt-Whitney Co. 

That the hardness of gages as ordi- 
narily measured has no simple relation 
to resistance to wear was brought out. 
Experiments so far carried out in the 
rate of wear, it was shown, have given 
somewhat contradictory results. Fur- 
ther experiments will be made. Major 
J. O. Johnson, chief of the gage sec- 
tion of the ordnance bureau of the army; 
reported on the series of gages in use 
at Frankford arsenal and said gages 
made from chrome-bearing steel showed 
a much lower rate of wear than similar 
gages made from gage steels more com- 
monly used. It is planned to have the 
next meeting the latter part of March 
or early in April in Detroit, so that the 
committee may be in touch with gage 
users among the automobile manufac- 
turers. 


Using Iodine Properly After 


Accidents 
Some valuable suggestions on fhe 
use of iodine in industrial and other 


accidents were embodied in a recom- 
mendation drawn up at a recent meet- 
ing of the Conference Board of Physi- 
cians in Industry in New York. This 
board of physicians, which is affiliated 
with the National Industrial Confer- 
ence board, 10 East Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, was organized to improve 
conditions surrounding employment 
and to safeguard employes in the in- 
dustrial establishments of the country 
against the danger of accident, infec- 
tion and other preventable disabilities. 
Prominent medical men attending the 
sessions reported that the misuse of— 
iodine often leads to unsatisfactory re- 
sults. They have seen in their work 
aS supervisors of dispensaries main- 
tained by large industrial corporations 
the results of mistakes from using io- 
dine in cases of injury. Similar condi- 
tions also exist in many homes. Fol- 
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lowing are the recommendations tiade 
by the board of physicians: 


“Tincture of iodine should be used 
only in and around the wound. It 
should be applied within 8 hours af- 
ter the injury--the sooner the better. 

“Every skin, no matter how clean it 
may appear, has thousands of germs 
on its surface ready to poison a fresh 
wound before nature can build a de- 
fense against them. If iodine is ap- 
plied immediately, or a short time fol- 
lowing the injury, these germs are de- 
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stroyed before they have a_ charicé 
to infect the wound. If application of 
iodine is delayed beyond 8 hours, the 
germs will have grown into the wound 
so deeply that the iodine will not 
reach them. 

“One thorough application of iodine 
is enough as it has no healing prop- 
erties. It should not be applied too 
strong, as sometimes occurs when the 
solution has been made stronger by 
leaving the cork out of the bottle and 
allowing the contents to evaporate. 

“Apply folds of gauze (bandage, not 
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cotton) directly to the wound. Never 
soak the gauze iff iodine as this will 
burn the skin. Never use tincture of 
iodine on unbroken skin surfaces as it 
frequently irritates and often blisters, 
producing in turn a wound that later 
may become poisoned. 

“In other words, apply tincture of 
iodine immediately, or as soon as pos- 
sible after the injury occurs; apply once 
only; apply only to the wound itself 
and the skin immediately surrounding. 
Do not apply too strong nor to un- 
broken skin surfaces.” 





Group Plan of Economic Study Is Best 


N TEACHING economics to employes 
the group discussion method gives the 
success. This 
conclusion is expressed in a report by 
the Management association’s 
committee on economics for employes, of 


greatest promise of 


American 


which A. J. Beatty, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., is chairman 
Carl F. Dietz, Bridgeport Brass Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn., also is a member of 
the committee which includes leaders in 
various manufacturing enterprises, a rep- 
resentative of a large public utility com- 
pany, another from a nationally known 
insurance company, one from a university 
and one from a public high school. The 
methods used by the American Rolling 
Mill Co., and the Bridgeport Brass Co., 
both of which incorporate the group dis- 
cussion plan, have been described in 
Iron TravE Review. The committee 
gives a synopsis of the means employed 
by many business and industrial in- 
stitutions, and points out some of their 
advantages and difficulties. Discussing 
methods of presentation, it states: 


“The lecture method seems too abstract 
and technical. This is probably due to 
the fact that in most cases the lectures 
are given by theoretical economists and 
are over the heads of the students. Bul- 
letins and house organs seem to lack the 
vital personal contact of the instructor 
necessary to effective teaching. 

The committee's shows that a 
large number of 
many business and commercial associations 


survey 
technical societies and 
are carrying on some phase of economic 


instruction, notable among them being the 


Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 
The committee devotes some space to 
giving a clear definition of economics, 


and the subject matter that it involves. 
Among the statements contained in this 
section is: 


“Since the study of applied economics 
is designed to create a better understand- 
ing between managers and workers, we 
believe that every company ought as one 
of its first lessons in applied economics, 
to exhibit and explain to its employes 
its annual financial statement showing as- 
sets and liabilities, its main disbursements, 
overhead, production and sales costs, its 


profits or losses, earnings and surplus. 
The doing of this will do more to de- 
vevelop understanding and co-operation 
than any other one thing, provided, of 
course, the statement can safely be shown 
to employes. If it cannot be shown be- 
cause it conceals or reveals some un- 
sound economic policy, the question arises 
whether the management ought not im- 
mediately to set its house in order, clean 
out the skeletons and let the light of day 
in on its business conditions and policies, 
and its industrial relations. 


Methods of Teaching Vary 


Commenting on the work of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts the 
committee says: 


“The Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, through its president, Col. 
Charles R. Grow, has issued a ‘series 


of editorials’ called the ‘Elemental Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Economics.’ If these 
editorials could be re-edited by one com- 
petent to do so, so as to reduce them to 
‘lessons’ in a better teaching form, they 
would constitute a much more valuable 
contribution to a field now very poorly 
supplied with such material. 


“Few successful attempts have been 
made to write economics text books for 
employes. The theoretical economist so 
far has not attained a marked success in 
attaining either the right viewpoint or the 
requisite vocabulary. ‘Too often books 
on economic and financial subjects are so 
theoretical and abstract that the practical 
man of affairs, after the perusal of a few 
pages, turns from the book in despair if 
not in contempt. Unfortunately, there 
has. developed a group of professional 
economists whose jargon is not always in- 
telligible even to themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, also, there is a certain type of 
economist who is more concerned with 
logical deductions from assumed premises 
and in discussing the ‘problems of a 
hypothetical world than he is with con- 
ditions in the actual world in which he 
lives.’ The business or industrial leader 
has neither the time nor the skill fo 
write, so the field still awaits attention. 

“However, some very much worth 
while publications in this field have ap- 
peared in the past few years. George 
Roberts, of the National City bank, has 
edited a series of 24 monographs or book- 
lets entitled, ‘Economics for Executives,’ 
in which he has been very successful in 
writing for the laity. Each volume is 
devoted to a single topic.” 


The monographs are used at the Amer- 


ican Rolling Mill Co.’s various plants. 
The plans adopted by the American 
Institute of Banking, American Bankers’ 
association and National Institute of 
Credit also are reviewed. These consist 
mainly of lectures. The use of motion 
pictures for teaching some of the ele- 
mentals of economics is said to be satis- 
factory “within a limited scope.” How- 
ever, the committee believes “this method 
does not yet seem to have been developed 
to the point where economic principles and 
theories can be successfully taught.” 
Regarding group discussions, which it 
refers to as the most successful, the com- 
mittee says several conditions must be 
fulfilled, among them being: Small 
groups, 10 to 12 individuals; well-posted 
group leaders; discussion kept to- the 
point ; study assignments in readable texts; 
skilled supervision of leaders, and a well- 
defined objective. Some observations and 
criticisms of the method follows: 


“The men do not read the work as- 
signed. 

“They like to argue and depend upon 
their own knowledge for a basis of 
argument. 

“They allow their arguments to carry 
them far afield from the subject at 
hand. 

“The leaders seem to be familiar with 
the subject, but are not able to ask the 
questions, or suggest the topics, in the 
proper manner.” 


Some suggestions to improve the pro- 
cedure are given as follows: 

“Organize material of economics in 
form of lessons. 

“Have one subject as a lesson; out- 
line first, its structure; second, its func- 
tion; and, third, how it actually works 
in relation to the company’s activity. 

“Supplement each lesson with a series 
of vital questions, carefully worded, to 
bring out the essential thoughts, and yet 
continuous, to keep discussion from ram- 
bling. 

“Then add to each lesson, problems of 
different degrees of difficulty, and of 
varied types; so that they would pre- 
sent a general survey of the economic 
field, as well us the relation to it, of 
the particular subject of that lesson. 

“Each lesson outline should be printed 
on loose leaves and distributed to the 
students ‘at the close of each meeting.” 





















Making Plain and HeadlessTacks 


Industry Was Established About 1800 when the Product Was Hand Made—Automatic 





Tack Machine, Developed in 1806, Remains Practically Unchanged in Its 
Operation—Only Household Tack Demand Remains Constant 


"MONG the many small articles 
A which help to build up the 
country’s enormous consump- 
tion of iron and steel, the common 
tack takes an important place,. Tacks 
are distinguished from nails chiefly by 
their method of manufacture, but in 
reality they usually are smaller and 
sharper. The ingenious machines which 
produce tacks could be modified fairly 
easily to turn out a longer product 
in a great variety of shapes, but wire- 
made products more readily fill the 
demand for this class of material. 


The demand for tacks has passed 
through periods of wide fluctuation 
due to changes in style and to new 
inventions and new customs. Some 
30 years ago carpets were used ex- 
tensively and the demand for tacks 
was heavy. The increasing use of 
rugs in place of carpets, however, 
caused a falling off in the tack in- 
dustry. But rapid progress in the 
production of automobiles soon de- 
veloped a new field for tacks. 

Variations in furniture design con- 
stantly are causing fluctuations in tack 
demand. The shoe industry always 
has been one of the chief outlets for 
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Styles Affect Demand 


HANGES in styles and cus- 

toms affect the consumption 
of tacks to a marked degree. Star- 
tling this may seem, but tack man- 
ufacturers vouch for its truth. When 
carpets were used, demand was 
heavy; with the titroduction of 
rugs, demand tapered off. Chang- 
ing furniture designs constantly 1s 
causing fluctuations in the consump- 
tion of tacks, One of the chief users 
of tacks is the shoe industry, but 
here changes in style cause a vary- 
ing consumption. Household de- 
mand, on the other hand, seems well 
stabilised, little variation having been 
noted during the last 12 years. Per- 
haps the newest important ficld is 
found in automobile construction, 
this business showing gain year after 
year. In a period of 120 years tack 
production has grown to about 
75,000 tons per year, a development 
made possible only by the invention 
of the automatic tack machine. In 
this article, the author traces the his- 
tory of tack manufacture. 


























tacks, but even here changes in de- 
sign cause a variation in the number 
of tacks used. The rubber heel in- 
shortened the average 
length of heel tacks by nearly 50 per 
cent. General household demand for 
tacks has remained fairly constant 
throughout the last 10 or 15 years, 
and this accounts for a_ surprisingly 


dustry has 


large proportion of the country’s pro- 
duction. 

The country’s tack supply is turned 
out by a relatively few manufacturers, 
about 30 plants, and the machines 
which are used are made by not more 
than three or four companies so that 
it is rather simple to determine the 
total number of tack making machines 
in operation and, by assuming an av- 
erage production per. machine, to form 
a close estimate of the annual ton- 
nage of steel consumed for this pur- 
pose. The industry is an old one, 
thus any attempt to list the princi- 
pal manufacturers usually leads back 
to its early history. 

The first machine to make tacks 
successfully in this country was de- 
signed and built by Thomas Blanchard 
about 1806. A life history of Mr. 
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FIG. 1—A DOUBLE ROW OF TACK MACHINES IN A NEW ENGLAND PLANT. THESE MACHINES, WHICH HAVE A CAPACI- 
TY OF ABOUT 300 TACKS PER MINUTE, HAVE INDIVIDUAL MOTOR DRIVES 
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FIG. 2—MACHINE TACKS MUST 


Blanchard by George Iles gives an in- 
teresting account of the development 
of this first machine. Thomas Blan- 
chard’s elder brother, Stephen, oper- 
ated a tack making factory at West 
Millbury, Mass., and employed about 
20 men. These men tacks one 
by one by hand, and needless to say, 
their work was monotonous. As 
young Thomas grew up, he was given 
a job making tacks in his brother’s 
factory and he worked at this until 
he became so disgusted with the mo- 
notony of the task that he determined 
to imitate the hand method as closely 
as possible with a machine. He was 


made 


HAVE A 
OBTAINED BY TUMBLING THEM FOR HOURS IN 


SMOOTH FINISH 


CAST 


AND THIS IS 
IRON DRUMS 


about 18 when he first began to build 
a tack making machine. He met with 
discouragement from all sides, but 
kept at the project for six years at 
which time he felt he could not fur- 
ther improve his model which turned 
out 200 tacks a minute with better 
heads and points than those of hand 
production, 

This early machine of Blanchard’s 
was so well designed that inventors 
and engineers down to the present 
day have failed to alter it materially. 
Blanchard sold his patent for the ma- 
chine for $5000 which he thought was 
a good price. The purchasers, how- 
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FIG, 3—BEFORE USE TACK PLATE IS PICKLED IN HOT SULPHURIC ACID, IS 


RINSED, WASHED IN 


LIME WATER AND DRIED ON STEAM COILS. 


THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE APPARATUS WHICH IS USED 





tack plate. 
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ever, realized a fortune out of it. 

Today the manufacture of tack mak- 
ing machines is almost entirely in the 
hands of one interest, the Henry Per- 
kins Co., Bridgewater, Mass. A few 
large manufacturers make some of 
their own machines, but such _ pro- 
duction forms a small per cent of the 
total. Following natural lines, the 
growth of the tack making industry 
centered around eastern New Eng- 
land, and today, while there are* sev- 
eral large plants in the Middle West, 
the bulk of the country’s supply of 
tacks is produced within the New 
England borders. 

For 30 years more the Henry 
Perkins Co. has kept a close record 
of the location of all of the tack 
making machines which it has_ built. 
This list suplemented by the rec- 
ords of other manufacturers and 
checked by the notes and opinions 
of men associated with the industry 
gives a total of 4800 workable ma- 
chines in existence in this country at 
the present time. Some of these ma- 
chines are not in operation, and the 





or 


operation of the others, of course, 
varies with varying market  condi- 
tions. 


Steel Consumption Is Large 


During 1923 the largest producers 
operated close to normal capacity, and 
it seems conservative to assume that 
80 per- cent of the above number of 
machines, or 3840, were in operation 
throughout the past year. These ma- 
chines vary in production according 
to the nature of the product, but on 
the average they produce 250 tacks 
per minute per machine. 

The average weight of these tacks 
is difficult to determine. Records of 
one manufacturer show it to be 500 
to the pound. On this basis % pound 
of steel would be used per minute 
per machine, or 35 tons a year, which 
for the country’s 3840 operating ma- 
chines would indicate a total consump- 
tion of steel for the tack industry of 
134,400 tons. Tack plate manufactur- 
ers, however, claim this figure too 
high. One authority familiar with pro- 
duction of tack plate places the an- 
nual consumption in the tack making 
industry at from 60,000 to 75,000 tons. 
Certain detailed records of different 
tack manufacturers serve to check this 
estimate of the total consumption of 
One of the largest man- 
ufacturers gives a figure of 22.5 tons 
per year per machine which for 3840 
machines aggregates 86,400 tons. From 
all this it may be stated conservatively 
that 75,000 tons of tack plate are used 
in this country annually. 

Tack plate is the name given to steel 
sheets which are rolled for the tack 
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manufacturer. After the invention of 
the tack making machine, iron plate 
was used exclusively for many years 
and to some extent as late as 1890. 
In the early days of the industry, 
bars of iron were imported from Swe- 
den and rolled into narrow sheets or 
strips in small mills scattered through- 
out New England. These Swedish 
iron bars were % inch thick and 
varied from 3 to 534 inches wide One 
of the prominent early mills for con- 
verting these Swedish bars into tack 
plate was that of Lazell, Perkins & 
Co. at Bridgewater, Mass. The rolls 
in this plant were two high and hand- 
operated, and as the rolls were non- 
reversible, the strip after rolling had 
to be returned to its first position over 
the top of the rolls. 

The operation was extremely sim- 
ple. The bars, cut to a length suf- 
ficient to make a strip about 10 or 
12 feet long and 8 or 10 inches wide, 
were heated in small hard coal burn- 
ing furnaces known as Lehigh fur- 
naces. When the bars reached the 
proper temperature they were taken 
out and rolled over and over again 
through the small single stand of 
rolls. When the strip was finished, 
it was cut into 36-inch lengths and 
then cut up into thin strips ready for 
the tack machines. 


Domestic Steel Substituted 


Swedish iron was expensive; and 
about 1880 one enterprising importer 
introduced a soft steel. The Swedish 
iron at that time cost about $70 a 
ton and the soft steel about $40. At 
first it was necessary to give away 
the steel to get manufacturers to try 
it out. The improvement in the fin- 
ish and strength of the tacks was 
enough soon to convert most man- 
ufacturers to the use of this new ma- 


terial. The first soft steel used was 
imported, but about 1890 several 
American steelworks started rolling 


sheets for the tack industry. At - this 
time about half a dozen mills in New 
England rolled on small rolls, similar 
to those described in the plant at 
Bridgewater, all of the tack plate used 
in the country. 

Use of wider sheets, of course, re- 
quired fewer edge cuts and a conse- 
quent saving in scrap. For this rea- 
son the larger steel mills with sheets 
from 30 to 40 inches wide soon drove 
the small New England mills out of 
business, and the narrow roll industry 
practically ceased in 1905. Since that 
time there has been a steady improve- 
ment in the quality of sheet manufac- 
tured for tack making. The industry 
is a specialized one, and practically all 
the material is made by two or three 
concerns which by working in close 
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co-operation with the tack manufac- 
turers have developed a sheet well 
suited to the rigid requirements of 
tack consumers. 

Tacks are made by slicing or shear- 
ing off wedge-shaped pieces from the 
end of strips of tack plate. The ma- 
chines which perform this work are 
highly ingenious, but relatively sim- 
ple. A double row of these machines 
is shown in Fig. 1. This view was 
taken in the newly constructed plant 
of R. C. Waterman & Co., South Han- 
over, Mass. Incidentally, this is the 
only tack making plant in the coun- 
try which is completely equipped with 
individual electric motor drive. These 
machines have a capacity of about 300 
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conditions the shearing and head form- 
ing tools were apt to wear out in 
a few hours or a few days at the 
most. One day a manufacturer of 
experimental nature tried pickling his 
sheets, and this simple process length- 
ened the life of his tools by tenfold 
or more. This manufacturer did not 
acquaint his competitors with his new- 
ly discovered method at once, and for 
some time enjoyed the marked ad- 
vantage which it gave him. Now all 
manufacturers pickle the tack plate 
before starting to make tacks. The 
coating of lime which is used to neu- 
tralize the acid makes it easier to 
hold the material in place during the 
cutting and upsetting and also seems 
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FIG. 4—THE BLUE TINT ON TACKS IS PRODUCED BY PASSING THE TACKS 
THROUGH AN OVEN MAINTAINED AT 1200 DEGREES FAHR. AN INCLINED 
ROTATING DRUM CONVEYS THEM THROUGH THE OVEN 


tacks a minute in the smaller sizes. 

Tack plate comes from the man- 
ufacturer in sheets from 12 to 40 inches 
wide and 36 inches long. At the tack 
making plant these sheets are first 
pickled in hot sulphuric acid, washed 
in cold water, then dipped in_ boil- 
ing lime water, and afterwards dried 
on steam __ coils. Fig. 3 ~ shows 
these operations at the Water- 
man plant. The sheets ready for 
treatment are shown supported on an 
overhead trolley in the background. 
The~ tank directly below the sheets 
contains the pickling bath, the cen- 
clear water, and 
the tank in the foreground contains 
a bath of boiling lime which is kept 
boiling by the introduction of live 
steam. A batch of plates which has 
been treated is shown drying on the 
steam coil in the foreground. 

This treatment of the tack plate 
greatly increases the life of the tools. 
In the early days of the industry the 
plate was not pickled and under such 





to act as a lubricant to the cutting 
tools. 

After the plate has been prepared’ 
as described, it is cut up into strips 


which are slightly wider than the 
length of the tack to be made. The 
machine which cuts these strips is 


similar to a heavy plate shear, but 
is known in the tack plant as a chop- 
per. It is designed especially for 
rapid operation and has an _ attach- 
ment which throws the first and last 
cuts into a container separate from 
the one which catches the correctly 
sized strips. The first cut is made 
to square up the edge of the sheet 
and is seldom over 1/16-inch wide. 
The sheets are fed by hand, but 
becatse of a safety device on the 
machine, it is impossible to cut strips 
up to the limit of the width of the 
sheet. This means that a strip of 
odd size is left over at the end. These 
end strips, however, are not consid- 
ered scrap. They are gathered to- 
gether and at odd 


intervals are re- 
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FIG. 5 
THE 


CUTTING 
THE WEDGE SHAPE 





claimed by the use of a side stripper 


attachment, 


little strip and 


which 


feeds 


clamps 


onto each 


it under the 





THE MACHINE FOR MAKING HEADLESS TACKS IS CALLED A VIBRATOR. 
KNIVES OSCILLATE 
CUTS ON THE TACK PLATE 


BACK AND FORTH TO PRODUCE 


knife to within %-inch of the edge 
which is held. Usually the pieces re- 
claimed by the side stripper are cut 








FIG. 6—-THE COMMON TYPE OF TACK MACHINE. 


THROUGH THE PIP 
WEDGES. WHEN 
BUT THE 
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STRIPS OF TACK PLATE, FED 


E IN THE FOREGROUND, ARE CUT INTO SMALL 
CUT IS MADE THE LEFT-HAND KNIFE STOPS 
RIGHT-HAND KNIFE FOLLOWS THROUGH 
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into narrow pieces for use in making 
the smaller sizes of tacks. Heavy 
plate, of course, cannot be used for 
small tacks. 


Operation of the Machine 


The narrow strips of tack plate 36 
inches long and of a width corre- 
sponding to the length cf the tack 
are fed into the tack making machine 
through a cylindrical or pipe-shaped 
guide. This guide’is set at a slight 
angle with reference to the cutting 
knives. A first cut takes off a wedge 
which at its wide end is half the 
thickness desired for the tack. This 
first piece is waste. It is cut off for 
the purpose of giving the desired angle 
to the end of the strip. After it is 
cut, the whole strip is turned over. 
This is done by turning the pipe 
guide through 180 degrees. The strip 
is then fed forward until just enough 
steel extends beyond the knives to 
produce the desired tack. 

The cutting operation takes place. 
between a lower solid bed knife and 
two upper knives which are held close 
together so as to form one single cut- 
ting edge at the time of making the 


cut. One of these knives, the one on 
the left-hand side, is called a lazy 
knife, and stops as soon as the cut 


has been completed. The other knife, 
called a leader knife, continues its 
downward stroke, the small piece 
which has been cut being held firmly 
with the aid of a finger piece called 


a bearer which comes up against 
the strip from below. 

In this way the small blank from 
which the tack is to be made is trans- 
ferred to the gripping dies located 
about an inch below the point of 
cutting. These dies fasten tightly 
about the pointed portion of the blank 
while a header tool moves forward 


from the right hand side of the ma- 
chine and delivers a blow which forms 
the the tack. The dies then 
open knock out attachment 


clearer 


head of 
and a 
called a shoves the finished 
tack into a pan or box beneath the 
machine. Meanwhile, the upper 


knives return to the top position, the 


two 


pipe holding the strip turns back 
through 180 degrees, and the whole 
operation is repeated. If heads of 


round or other shape are desired, it 
is merely necessary to use dies of a 


corresponding outline. 
Many Finishing Operations 


In actual practice, the so-called fin- 
ished tacks which leave this machine 
are far from being finished. Usually 
they are first put through a bluing 
nll or oven. One such oven is shown 
in Fig. 4. Here the tacks are dumped 
into the hopper shown at the left 
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from which they pass into a rotating 
drum the end of which may be seen 
projecting from the brick oven, This 
drum inclines slightly to the horizon- 
tal and the tacks pass slowly from 
one end to the other. At the same 
time the tacks are tumbled about so 


that all surfaces are presented to 
the oven heat. The temperature of 
the oven is approximately 1200 de- 


grees Fahr. 
The tacks feave this process with 
the familiar blue tint which in re- 
ality is produced chiefly for ‘ooks. 
However, it does prevent rust to some 
extent. After the bluing operation, 
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FIG. 7 

SCREENS CALLED SIFTERS. 
the tacks are sifted to eliminate 
splinters, slivers, and burrs. A sift- 


ing machine in use at the Waterman 
plant is shown in Fig. 7. It con- 
sists of a drum or revolving screen 
containing slots slightly smaller than 
the heads of the tacks which are to 


be sifted. As in the case of the bluing 
coven the tacks are dumped into a 
hopper from which they pass into 


the interior of the revolving screen. 
The cleaned tacks drop out at the 
left end and the splinters drop into 
the pan which is seen directly below 
the screen. ; 

Practically all tacks placed on the 
market for general purpose use pass 
through these first two operations. 
Subsequent operations, however, vary 
according to the various uses for 
which the tacks are intended. In the 
shoe industry, which,as has been stat- 
ed, takes a large portion of the coun- 
try’s tack production, many of the 
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operations using tacks are automatic. 


That is, the tacks are taken from a 
hopper and are held and driven by 
machine in rapid succession. Tacks 


intended for such purposes are called 
machine tacks and their requirements 
as to finish and uniformity are stricter 
than for hand _ tacks. 


Producing the Final Finish 
Machine tacks are placed in cast 
iron tumblers similar to the one shown 


in Fig. 2 and are tumbled for many 
hours, frequently for a full day, be- 
fore they are packed for shipping. 
Sometimes coating materials are in- 
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distributed to the trade in boxes of 
various sizes, therefore, it is necessary 
to take the bulk supply and weigh 
out various sized lots ic fill the 
different sized boxes demanded by the 
trade. Usually this is a hand opera- 
tion performed by girls who become 
expert at weighing and filling the small 
cardboard boxes. The small boxes are 
packed in large wooden boxes and then 
are ready for shipping. 

For certain uses, principally fasten- 
ing heels on shoes, headless tacks are 
used. When this type of tack is 
being made the header attachment on 
machine, of unneces- 


the course, is 








TACKS ARE CLEANED OF SLIVERS AND OTHER FOREIGN MATERIAL BY 
ONE OF THESE MACHINES IS SHOWN IN THIS ILLUSTRATION 


troduced into these tumblers and some- 
times pieces of lead are tumbled with 
the tacks to help in producing a 
smooth finish. After tumbling it is 
not uncommon practice to coat the 
tacks with enamel. This is done by 
introducing the tacks into large re- 
volving wooden vats containing the 
enamel solution. From herc the tacks 
pass to revolving cast iron barrels 
which are heated and which not only 
dry the coating of enamel, but bake 
it on to the tacks as they are tum- 
bled about inside. 

Where requirements are exceedingly 
rigid, tacks are assorted according 
to size of head and length. Various 
styles of machines have been de- 
vised for this purpose. Some are 
highly ingenious, taking tacks auto- 
matically from a hopper and sliding 
them head up along open slots which 
allow different sizes to drop through 
at different places. Most tacks are 





RUNNING THEM THROUGH REVOLVING 


sary. In catering to this trade tack 
machine manufacturers discovered that 
leaving off the entire mechanism for 
making the heads the cutting opera- 
tion became so simple that it could 
be easily turned back and _ forth 
through a slight angle, thus avoiding 
the necessity of turning the © strip 
back and forth through 180 degrees. 
Such a machine, called a vibrator, is 
shown in Fig. 5. The cutting knives 
are mounted in a rotating frame and 
may be 


seen clearly. 


According to the bureau of standards, 
Washington, which are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of metal prod- 
ucts are finding an aid in a method cé 
spectral analysis developed by the spec- 
troscopy section of the bureau. This 
system is claimed to offer a more con- 
venient and rapid means for detecting 
impurities in metals than chemical meth- 
ods. 


industries 














Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 








NE of the innumerable uses to 
which steel is adapted and which 
the 


doubtlessly escapes thought 
of the average layman, is that for hypo- 
dermic needles. Steel tubing for this 
purpose is produced in this country 
with the opening too small for the 


naked eye to detect. Raw material used 
for small diameter tubing 
in the form of hot-rolled hollow billets 
of high-carbon steel. Welded tubing, 
however, has been used _ successfully. 
While the tonnage of steel used in the 
manufacture of hypodermic needle tub- 
15 tons annually, the 
involved in the production of 
instruments, which re- 
throughout the en- 
tube, probably sur- 


usually is 


ing approximates 
tonnage 
other surgical 
quire an aperture 
tire length of the 
passes 100 tons. 
Reduction of diameter of the 
wall thickness of the opening is 
accomplished by cold drawing and from 
the hot-rolled down to the size 
of hypodermic tubing entails 60 to 70 
No matter to what ex- 
section of the tubing 


the 
and 


size 


cold passes. 
tent the 
is reduced an opening persists. 
means of 


cross 


The draw bench, by which 





Hypodermic Needles 


T HIS is the ninth of a series 
of articles dealing with some 
of the thousands of obscure uses 


of steel which in the aggregate go 
a long way toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage, and -in 
procluiming steel the universal metal. 
The first article on “Corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22. Other articles were 
Pins, » Dec; 6; “Pens,” Dec. 2; 
“Cotton Ties,’ Jan. 17; “Steel 
Wool,’ Jan. 31; “Toys,” Feb. 14; 
“License Plates,’ Feb. 28, and 
“Spinning Rings and Travelers,” 
March 13. 











the tubing is drawn, is equipped with a 
chain that passes over an idler sprocket 
at the front of the machine and a 
motor-driven sprocket at the rear. The 
sprocket chain operates continuously and 
is driven through compound gearing 
The front end of the machine rises 
to form a head in which the dies are 
held. A carriage mounted on wheels im- 
mediately above the chain is equipped 
with a hook, which, when inserted be- 
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DRAW BENCH USED 


FOR REDUCING TUBING 








TO SMALL DIAMETER PRIOR TO SUBSEQUENT REDUCTION 


tween the links, causes the carriage to 
be drawn toward the rear of the ma- 
chine. Attached to the front end of the 
Carriage is a pair of jaws which grips 
the end of the tube and pulls it through 
the dies. 

The inside diameter of the tube is 
controlled during the drawing. opera- 
tion by a mandrel slightly smaller in 
diameter than the tube to be drawn. 
This mandrel forms one end of a steel 
bar; the opposite end of the mandrel 
bar is secured to a cross bar which is 
tree to slide toward the front or rear 
for a distance of about 6 inches over 
bolts rigidly held in the standards of 
a_ bench. 

To permit projection through the die 
so that it may be gripped by the tongs, 
one end of the tube is swaged or broken 
down. After the mandrel bar has been 
inserted in the tube the reduced end is 
passed through the die and gripped by 
the carriage tongs. The hook at the 
rear of the carriage is lowered into one 
of the links of the continuous run- 
ning chain and the tube is drawn through 
the die which is flushed with a lubricant. 
The drawing operation reduces the diam- 


THROUGH 


WIRE-DRAWING DIES TO HYPODERMIC NEEDLE SIZE 
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eter of the opening and the wall thick- 
ness of the tube and increases its 
length. 

Upon completion of the drawing op- 
eration the tube is annealed to remove 
hardness, after which it is pickled and 
washed before being subjected to sub- 
sequent drawing. In the annealing op- 
eration numerous small tubes are packed 
inside a pipe of 8 to 10 inches diam- 
eter, which after being capped at both 
ends to exclude air, is placed in the 
annealing furnace and left there until 
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the enclosed tubes are rendered suffi- 


ciently soft for the next draw. Each 
anneal permits the diameter of the 
tube to be reduced approximately 25 
per cent. 


Usually hot-rolled tubing for hypo- 
dermic needles and other surgical instru- 
ments with a hole through the entire 
length is about 14-inch diameter and is 
drawn to about 3-inch diameter before 
resorting to the first anneal. The tube 
is drawn and annealed repeatedly until 
its diameter is reduced to the size of a 
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small wire and from then the practice is 
to effect the successive reductions by 
methods commonly employed in drawing 
wire. The diameter of the opening 
is reduced approximately in the same 
ratio as the outside diameter of the 
tube and while the opening may be 
slightly irregular, in cross section the 
tube is uniform. The foregoing methods 
afford drawing a tube to 1/16-inch diam- 
eter, having an opening of 0.020-inch 
uniform diameter throughout its entire 
length. 


British Machinery Business Slumping 


LTHOUGH Germany, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland and a 
number of other countries once 

furnished machinery for the world’s 
commerce and occupied positions of 
importance, a situation now has been 
reached where the bulk of the interna- 
tional trade is largely divided between 
British and American manufacturers. 
This statement appears in a circular, 
“The Machinery Situation in the United 
Kingdom,” prepared by W. H. Rastall, 
chief of the industrial machinery di- 
vision of the department of commerce, 
Washington. 

Because British manufacturers occu- 
py such an important position as ex- 
porters of machinery, there is a ten- 
dency to overlook the large volume 
of machinery exported from the United 
States to the United Kingdom and 
this applies to a wide range of ma- 


chinery. Even in prewar years these 
exports were heavy. In 1910 the 


United Kingdom ranked third among 
all the foreign markets for American 
machinery, absorbing more than $4,- 
500,000 worth of American equipment. 

By 1913 the United Kingdom occu- 
pied second position, consuming more 
than $10,400,000 worth of such ma- 
chinery. During the war period this 
trade became unusually heavy but even 
in 1922 the United Kingdom still ranked 
second in importance, receiving $12,- 
791,732 worth of American machinery. 
Generally speaking, the machinery ex- 
ported from the United States to the 
United Kingdom represents the better 
classes of equipment, such as ma- 
chine tools used either for large pro- 
duction or precision work, labor saving 
equipment, or any one of a great va- 
riety of specialties. 

The volume of machinery imports 
of the United Kingdom is large, being 
for 1922 about $21,500,000 for strictly 
industrial machinery. But, although 
this machinery is drawn from a great 
variety of sources, the United States 
occupies an exceedingly important po- 
sition in this trade, furnishing nearly 


two-thirds of these imports. The 1922 
machinery imports of the United King- 
dom were divided as follows: United 
States, 65.5; France, 19; Germany, 6.5; 
Sweden, 4.0; and all other countries, 
5.0 per cent. 

On the other hand, there is a de- 
mand in the United States for British 
industrial machinery although _ this 
trade is much smaller than that em- 
ployed in the opposite direction. In 
1913 it amounted to about $1,700,000; 
in 1922, it amounted to about $3,- 
669,000, and represents to a large ex- 
tent special textile machinery, although 
a number of other kinds of equipment 
are employed. 


from the United States. Since at 
the time of the armistice the machinery 
export trade of the United States was 
greatly expanded over the prewar vol- 
ume, it was expected that there would 
be a contraction in this trade. Con- 
trasted with this, the British export 
trade in machinery was abnormally low 
and a certain expansion was to be an- 
ticipated. Since that time it has been 
interesting to observe the fluctuations 
in these two trades. It is practically 
impossible to determine what might 
be the normal ratio in the volume of 
the two countries. A study of this 
character is complicated somewhat be- 
cause textile machinery occupies such 

















A gertain amount of the machinery a prominent position in the British 
that is reported as being imported in- trade. In British colonies the ten- 
Exports of British Machinery 

aT ex ti le —_ Non-textile———_—_——___ 
Foreign countries British Empire Foreign ccuntries British Empire 

Years £ Per cent £ Per cent £ Per cent £ Per cent 
1913.... 6,006,155 22.5 2,275,693 8.5 10,709,165 40.2 7,675,723 28.8 
1919 5,559,410 20.1 2,567,838 10.4 10,881,003 39.4 8,317,406 30.1 
1980s ..5i. 6.416,762 11.6 2,732,001 5.0 26,718,533 48.4 19,299,672 35.0 
1921.... 15,488,316 23.3 9,624,568 14.5 19,436,150 29.2 21,932,800 33.0 
1922.... 12,744,809 29.7 8,704,331 20.2 9,806,892 22.8 11,711,683 27.3 

to the United Kingdom is re-exported dency is to favor British machinery 


but this trade is much smaller than 
formerly. In 1913 re-exports amounted 
to about 35 per cent while in 1922, it 
would appear that the re-exports were 
only about 15 per cent. Changing la- 
bor conditions and other conditions 
in the United Kingdom are encourag- 
ing manufacturers there to clear their 
stocks for better classes of machinery, 
attention being given particularly to 
labor saving machinery. Conditions in 
the United Kingdom are becoming 
more and more like those in the United 
States, making the employment of our 
types of machinery more desirable. 
The British statistics also furnish 
some interesting particulars in con- 
nection with the study of British ma- 
chinery as a competitor for export 


regardless of quality and price. The 

accompanying table illustrates British 

experience in this connection. 
American manufacturers are inter- 


ested in the export of British machin- 
ery other than that used in the manu- 
facture of textiles to countries outside 
the British Empire, and from the table 
it will be noted that although this 
trade in 1913 approximated £10,709,- 
000 and rose in 1920 to £26,700,000, 
it has now declined to about £9,800,- 
000. If statistics were available ex- 
pressing this trade in tons rather than 
money values, a _ great contraction 
would be indicated as present prices 
are far above the prewar level. This 
is a marked contrast with the experi- 
ence of the United States where our 
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total industrial machinery exports ex- 
panded from about $88,000,000 in 1913 
to $112,000,000 in 1922, although this 
latter vear’s record was a serious de- 
cline from the $208,000,000 of 1921. 
This ratio compares more or less with 
that representing exports to 
the other parts of the empire. 

It is also well to remember the great 
the exports of 
textile machinery which in 1912 
counted for nearly 50 per cent of the 
total machinery export trade. 
Even in exports accounted 
for 31 per the total 

The British machinery industry now 
finds itself rather 


Sritish 


importance of British 


ac- 


sritish 
1913, these 
business. 


cent of 


confronted with a 


serious situation. It is normally recog- 
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Hot 


Repeater Transfers 
Strip on Edge 

New development in rolling mill equip- 
includes a hot mill repeater for 
the continuous passage of hot rolled strip 
between two mills line. 
Various conditions 
complished including the passage of the 
steel from a flat mill to an edging mill, 
from an edging mill to a flat mill and 


ment 


steel not in 


transfer can be ac- 


from one flat mill to another. Metal 
is propelled around a trough or track 
by vertical feed rolls, the number re- 


quired and the type of drive depending 
While in be- 
strip travels edge, 
this position by a 


conditions. transit 


the 


turned in 


upon 


tween mills on 


it being 





10'Dia Rolls 
1 Dia Rolls 





PLAN OF 





J Max Speed 375R PM 98IF PM 
Min Speed 175 RPM 327F PM 


A FLYNN-TYPE REPEATER USED FOR TRANSFERRING 


au 
4 
aoe 
S? 


HOT STRIP 


FROM AN EDGING MILL TO A FLAT PASS ON A 10-INCH INSTALLATION 


nized there that the engineering in- 
dustry is dependent on foreign mar- 
kets for about 50 per cent of this busi- 
ness, which may be contrasted with an 
export ratio of about 20 per cent in 


the United States. In prewar times 
a large percentage of this equipment 
went to continental Europe, but con 
ditions in Russia, Poland, Germany 


and some of the other European coun- 
tries have had an adverse effect . on 
this trade for some time to come. Since 
the armistice, the textile machinery 
export trade has been flourishing but 
conditions now have been reached 
where supply has caught up with de- 
mand and orders will be solicited earn 
estly during the current year. 





The American Hardware Corp., New 
Britain, Conn., for 1923 reports net 
profit of $2,724,353 after depreciation 
and reserves, compared with $2,266,269 


in 1922. After dividends there was a 
surplus of $244,353, compared with 
$827,869 in the preceding year. 





twist guide located near the delivery side 
the flat mill. 
The strip again is returned to its flat 
position by a twist guide located in the 
path of travel in close proximity to the 
of the last stand of vertical 
feed rolls. The vertical feed rolls are 
designed with one positive driven roll and 
one friction-driven roll. The former is 
driven through reduction gears by a 7%- 
horsepower motor which operates from 
500 to 1500 revolutions per minute. The 
friction roll is driven by the contact of 
the collars turned on the rolls when no 
metal is passing between; when steel is 


of 


exit side 


in transit, however, the friction roll is 
driven by contact with the metal to- 
gether with the power driven roll. 

With this type of friction drive any 


distance between the working surface of 
the rolls can be obtained by increasing 
or decreasing the diameter of the collars 
the rolls so as to permit bars cf 
various thickness to be entered readily. 
The friction roll is held in contact with 
the driven roll by coil springs. Com- 


on 
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pression on these springs is adjusted by 
screws. A large percentage of slippage 
can take place between the feed rolls 
which do not require a close foot speed 
adjustment with the hot strip mills. The 
vertical feed rolls shown in the accompany- 
ing layout are 10 inches in diameter and 
operate at a maximum speed of 375 to 
981 feet per minute and at a minimum 
speed of 175 to 327 feet per minute. A 
set of horizontal feed rolls are dnstalled 
feet from the strip mill. These 
are of the same design as the vertical 
feed their purpose being to hold 
the metal after it passes through the stand 
of feed rolls equipped with the 


a few 


rolls, 


vertical 


twist guide. The trough or track is 
made of any suitable material and is de- 
signed to suit the sizes to be rolled. 


The trough is provided with a_ gate 
through which the metal can be run out 
of an accident or cobble in the 
mills. The advantages associated with 
this repeater are low maintenance 
costs, absence cf manual labor, increased 
flexibility. The repeater 
is the design of Frank E. Flynn, assistant 
manager, strip steel department, Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 


in case 
type 


tonnage and 


Aluminum Use Increases, 
Production Rises 


Production of new aluminum in the 
United States in 1923 was double that 
of 1922, expressed in its value, accord- 
ing to a statement by the department of 
the interior. Its price varied from 22 
cents in January to 27 cents from April 
to the end of the year for the 99 per 
cent grade, with the 98 per cent grade 
a cent lower. Use by the automotive in- 
dustry was responsible for much of the 
increase, as it is estimated 25 per cent 
of the domestic production is used in this 
This outlet consumes 72,700,000 
pounds in 1922. 

Imports in 1923 were 45,002,623 
pounds, of which 43,000,000 were crude 
metal, scrap and alloy. Exports in 1923 
were 10,978,106 pounds, compared with 
8,891,969 pounds in 1922. The 1923 to- 
tal was made up of 1,169,753 pounds of 
ingots, scrap and alloys, 4,369,918 pounds 
of plates, sheets, bars,’ strips and rods, 
442,370 pounds of tubes, moldings and 
castings, 1,175,659 pounds of table and 
hospital utensils, and 3,820,406 pounds 
of manufactures. 
development of the 
year was the advance in_ silicon-alu- 
minum alloys. Heretofore silica has 
been removed wherever possible but use 
of the new alloys indicates possibility 
of using bauxite of a lower grade than 
formerly. 


way. 


miscellaneous 
An interesting 


R. S. McManus Steel Construction 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
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Societies News 








PRELIMINARY program of the 
spring meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at 


Cleveland, May 26-29 has just been 
announced by the society. Among the 
features of the program will be the 


first formal presentation of develop- 
ments on the mercury vapor process 
for steam generation by the inventor, 
W. L. R. Emmet. “Properties of Ma- 
terials at High and Low Tempera- 
tures” will be considered at a joint 
session with the American Society for 
Testing Materials. The machine shop 
practice committee will hold two ses- 
sions at one of which A. L. DeLeeuw 
will present a paper “Analysis of a 
Machine Shop Problem on a Quantity 
and Final Basis.” Other subjects to 
be discussed will be power problems 


of the steel industry, handling ma- 
terials in industrial plants and man- 
agement problems. 
. 6 * 
Describes Use of X-Rays 
An address entitled “X-rays and 
Metal” was presented by Dr. Ancel 


St. John at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the New York chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
held in the Woolworth building, New 
York, March 19. Dr. St. John is 
affiliated with the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Research Laboratories Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a ee 
Heat Treating Ball Bearings 
L. A. Lanning of the New Depar- 
ture Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., ad- 
dressed the Worcester, Mass., chap- 
ter of the American Society for Steel 
Treating March 20 on “Quality Heat 
Treating as Carried Out in the Ball 
Bearing Industry.” Mr. Lanning il- 
lustrated ‘his talk with lantern slides, 
showing micrographs of the work af- 
ter the various treatments. 
* * * 
Casting Cleaning Described 
Before a large gathering of 
bers and guests of the Pittsburgh Found- 
rymen’s association on March 17. Carl 
B. Lockhart explained some of the 
modern methods of cleaning castings 
as developed and adopted at the plants 
of the General Electric Co. Mr. Lock- 
hart is connected with the Erie works 
of that company. The occasion was the 
March meeting and dinner of the local 
foundrymen’s organization at the Gen- 
eral Forbes hotel. 
 & e 
To Hold Refractory Discussion 
A round table discussion on “Re- 
fractories for Electric Furnaces” prom- 
ises to be one of the important fea- 


mem- 
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tures of the spring meeting of the 


American Electrochemical society 
which will be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel, Philadelphia, April 


24-26. The introductory talk will be 
made by Dr. Alfred Stansfield, of Mc- 
Gill university, Montreal. The dis- 
cussion proper will be from the view- 


points of the furnace operator, the 
furnace builder and the refractory 
manufacturer, 

ee eae 


Organize Tri-City Council 
Plans are completed for the organization 
of the Tri-City Technical council, an as- 


sociation of technical societies in the 
Tri-Cities... The organizations repre- 
sented are the Illinois-Iowa_ section 


of the American Chemical society, Tri- 
Cities section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Tri-City chap- 
ter of the American Society for Steel 
Treating, Davenport Engineers club and 
the Quad-City Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion. One of the purposes of the or- 
ganization is to increase the civic 
activities of the technical men and or- 
ganizations, The following temporary 
officers have been selected: Chairman, 
H. Bornstein, Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill.; vice chairman, Howard Rogers, 
Williams-White Co., Moline, IIl.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Harvey Soverhill, Dav- 
enport Locomotive Works, Davenport, 


Iowa. 
* * * 


Heads John Fritz Medal Board Award 

Charles F. Rand, New York, chair- 
man of the Engineering Foundation 
has been elected chairman of the John 
Fritz Medal board of award and 
Fred J. Miller, New York, past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Me- 
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chanical Engineers has been selected 
as the new secretary. The four large 
engineering societies have representa- 
tives on the board as follows: Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, A. P. 
Davis, George S. Weber, John R. Free- 
man, C, F, Loweth; American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, Herbert Hoover, B. B. Thayer, 
A. F. Dwight, Charles F. Rand; Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
W. M. McFarland, W. F. M. Goss, 
F. J. Miller, Henry B. Sargent; Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
A. W. Berresford, Frank B. Jewett, 
William McClellan, F. J. Ryan. The 
John Fritz Gold Medal, established 
in 1902 in honor of John Fritz, pioneer 
in the American iron and steel industry, 
is awarded annually for notable scien- 
tific or industrial achievement and 
is the highest honor bestowed by the 
engineering profession in this country 






Plants Run Separately 


The recent consolidation of the 
Pennsylvania Tank Car Co. and the 
Pennsylvania Car Co. both of Sharon, 
Pa., under the title of the latter cor- 
poration, has had no bearing upon 
the organization or operations of the 
Petroleum Iron Works Co. 4lso of 
Sharon, according to the officials of 
the company. All the plants are lo- 
cated physically together at Sharon 
and while the Pennsylvania Car Co. 
and the Petroleum Iron Works Co. 
are related, they are separate and dis- 
tinct organizations operating as such 
and neither is subsidiary to the other. 
They are known as associated com- 
panies. 








Convention Calendar 








April 1-3—American Association of Oil Burner 
Manufacturers. First annual meeting, Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis. Leod D. Becker, 518 Bank 
of Galesburg building, Galesburg, IIl., is sec- 
retary. 

April 2-3—Association of Iron and _ Steel 
Electrical Engineers, combustion engineering 
section, William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. 
John F. Kelly, 513 Empire building, Pitts- 
burgh, is secretary. 

April 23-24—National Metal Trades association. 
Annual convention at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Louis W. Fischer, Peoples Gas build- 
ing, Chicago, is secretary. 

April 24-26—American Electrochemical society. 
Spring meeting, Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Collin G. Fink, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York, is secretary. 

April 28-30—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Spring meeting, Lafayette hotel, 
Buffalo. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 

April 30-May 2—Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers—Annual convention at Buffalo. George 
C. Dent, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
is secretary. 

May 5-10—Sheet Steel Executives. Second an- 
nual convention under auspices of National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers, Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulphur 

W. S. Horner, 1832 Oliver 


Springs, W. Va. 


building, Pittsburgh, is chairman. 

May 8-9—British Iron and Steel institute. An- 
nual meeting at the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, London. G. C. Lloyd, 28 Victoria 
street, London, is secretary. 


May 19-21—Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ association, National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ association, and American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion—Triple convention at Hotel ‘Cleveland, 
(Cleveland. Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Courtney 
Co., Richmond, Va.; T. James Fernley, 505 
Arch street, Philadelphia; and F. D. Mitchell, 
1819 Broadway, New York, are the secre- 
taries respectively. 

May 20-23—National Association of aa 
Agents. Annual convention, Mechanics Hall, 
Boston. W. L. Chandler, 19 Park place, 
New York, is secretary. 

May 22-23—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting, LeClaire hotel, 
Moline, Ill. W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 

May 22-23—National Pipe and Supply asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting, Hotel Cleveland. 
George L. MclIlvane, 909 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

May 26-29—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—Spring meeting Hotel ‘Cleveland, 
Cleveland. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is secretary. 

















Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 











recently con- 


W. FELKER, 
A nected with the 
Alloy Steel Corp., 

Detroit 
representative 
Co. of America. 


Braeburn 
Braeburn, 
manager, 
for 
Mr. 
Pitts- 
the 


Pa, district 


tormerly there 
the 
Felker was at 
burgh 
Crucible 

Charles O. Swan has joined the Brae- 


was 
Steel 

one time located at 
for 


Crucible 


Cleveland 


and later at 


company. 
burn organization as sales representa- 
the Ohio 
quarters in Cleveland. 

M. W. Caruthers, who has been made 
a representative of the Braeburn 


poration in the Pittsburgh territory, for- 


tive in territory with head- 


cor- 


merly was connected with the Chicago 
district sales division of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. 


* * * 
> 


Mrs. Nellie Lowry has been elected 
president of the Marting Iron & Steel 
Co., Ironton, O., to succeed her hus- 
band, the late Dr. A. Clark Lowry. 

“a fae 

Austin T. Hunt, sales manager of the 
Senaca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has recovered completely from his recent 
illness and again has taken up, his duties. 

* * * 

Charles H. Last, recently made sales 
representative at Cleveland of the Mor- 
gan Engineering Co., Alliance, O., for- 
merly was connected with the Manhat- 


tan Construction Co., Cleveland. 


a 

Harold Hemenway plant manager of 
the works at Beloit, Wis., of the Wan- 
ner Malleable Castings Co., Hammond, 
Ind., has resigned from that company 
eifective as of March 22, to devote 
time to other interests. 

Ss; @:08 


his 


Niven McConnell, superintendent and 
general manager of the works of the 
Forged Steel Wheel Co., Butler, Pa., 
has resigned, effective March 15, after 
He is 


a 15-year affiliation. succeeded 


by Jack Mellon. 
+ * * 
Robert Armory of Boston and Guy 
©. Hunter of New York have been 


added to the board of directors of 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, ma- 
chinist and founder and builder of 
machinery. 

at a 


Ralph Blaisdell, 


formerly © connected 





with the railroad administration in 
Washington in an administrative ca- 
pacity, has been elected treasurer of the 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp. Mr. Blais- 


dell succeeds A. D. Berning who has 
held the office since Jan. 1. 
* * - 
M. J. Alexander, Pittsburgh, presi- 


dent for many years of the Pittsburgh 
Valve & Fittings Co., has disposed of 
his interests in that company to business 
the Pitcairn Co., Phila- 
health prompted his 


associates of 

delphia. II 

tirement. 
Clarence Brown, of 


re- 


the Pitcairn com- 


pany is the new president of the Pitts- 


burgh company and C. L. Selkregg, 
Barberton, O., remains as vice president. 
Ri: e 


A. Burton Miles, formerly connected 
with the Philadelphia office of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co., has been appointed Phil- 
the Apollo 
Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., to succeed How- 
ard M. Davis who is retiring effective 


adelphia representative for 


April 1. Mr. Davis will move to Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

* * * 
Baltzar de Mare, Drexel building, 


Philadelphia, has been appointed eastern 
for the Vulcan Furnace 
& Equipment Co. and the Standard Basic 
3rick Co. He is consulting metallurgist 
and engineer, specializing in the manu- 


representative 


facture of steel by the open-hearth and 

furnace The Vulcan 

Furnace & Equipment Co. builds open- 

hearth furnaces and slag equipment. 
os « 


electric process. 


E. J. Kearney, secretary and treasurer 
of Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwau- 
kee manufacturer of machinery, has re- 
tired as president of the American Na- 
tional bank, Milwaukee to become 
chairman of the board. He is succeeded 
as president by John D. Bird, for 14 
years general manager of the Milwau- 
kee works of the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Co., who retired Sept. 1. 

* * * 

R. P. Hudson, recently connected with 
the coal and coke department of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. at Nellis, W. 
Va., as a coal inspector, formerly was as- 
sistant to Dana J. Demorest, pro- 
metallurgical engineering at 

university, Columbus, O. 
inspection department is a 
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fessor of 
Ohio State 
The _ coal 


new branch of the American Rolling 

Mill Co. and is headed by R. H. Sweet- 

ser, assistant to the vice _ president. 
ee ae 


Hearne E. Neely, who for the past 

has been sales man- 
ager of Johnson-Peter Co., Pittsburgh, 
distributor of boiler tubes and 
steel tubing, now is general manager 
of the New York branch of this com- 
pany, located at Bush Terminal build- 
ing, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Johnson- 
Peter Co. is eastern representative of 
Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., of Wash- 
ington, Pa. 


several years 


* * * 


J. Clyde Campbell, employment man- 
ager at East Youngstown of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. has been named 
management representative of the com- 
pany in charge of employment, indus- 
trial relations, labor camps, etc. He 
takes the place of Roy M. Welch named 
a year ago as secretary to President 
J. A. Campbell. Carl M. Ott was made 
employment manager. 


* * & 
Samuel Weiss, recently made rep- 
resentative at Cleveland of the Ash- 


land By-Products Coke Co., formerly 
was connected with the Semet-Solvay 
Co. in the Detroit territory. He was 
succeeded by Robert H. Watson, for- 
mer superintendent of the blast fur- 
nace of the Ford Motor Co. Mr. 
Watson previously was connected with 
the Detroit plant of the M. A. Hanna 


Co. Mr. Watson was graduated from 
Harvard school of mines and met- 
allurgy in 1901. 

ee 


W. D. Moore, recently elected pres- 
ident of the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, has been connected 
with the company for 15 years. When 
John J. Eagan, Atlanta, was made pres- 
ident in 1922, Mr. Moore became vice 
president and works manager. Mr. 
Eagan has been seriously ill for some 
time and his forced absence caused his 
resignation and Mr. Moore’s election. 
Mr. Eagan continues with the company 
as advisory director. Mr. Moore came 
to Birmingham from Galion, O., in 1907 
and for a brief time was connected with 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. in Ensley, Ala. He joined the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. in 1908. 
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South St. Blast 


Furn ace Is Lea sed 


Louis 


St. Louis, March 25.—Negotiations 
have been completed for the leasing of 
the 350-ton blast furnace of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Iron Co. located in South 
St. Louis, by the St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Co., whose main plant is in Gran- 
ite City, Ill. This acquisition will give 
the latter company a daily output of 850 
tons, its East Side plant having a capac- 
ity of 500 tons. The blast furnace of 
the Mississippi company has been idle for 
several years, and the leasing interest 
has availed itself of the opportunity to 
repair and reline its main furnace by 
utilizing the South Side plant. The 
Granite City furnace has been in con- 


tinuous blast since Feb. 8, 1921. The 
company will be able to use its surplus 
coke in operating the addition:l fur- 
nace. 


The St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., which 
is the leading producer of iron in this 
district, contemplates extensive additions 
to its equipment, including an additional 
blast furnace unit. It has a battery of 
80 Roberts ovens, in which coal from 
the adjacent Illinois fields is coked. 
The company will blow out its Granite 
City furnace at the end of March. At 
the annual meeting held last week, Wil- 
liam G. Maguire was re-elected presi- 
dent of the company, as were all other 
officers and directors. Edward F. Goltra, 
national democratic committeeman from 
Missouri, is president of the Mississippi 
Valley Co. 


Iron 


Tin Plate Helper Once; 
Now Royal Treasurer 


One of Premier Ramsay MacDonald’s 
recent appointments has aroused much 
interest in the tin plate industry in this 
country, aswell as in Great Britain. 
Newspaper reports from London under 
date of Jan. 24 announced that Tom 
Griffiths, member of parliament for 
Pontypool, had been appointed to the 
post of treasurer of the royal house- 
hold. 


Thomas Williams, general manager of 
the Pontypool Tin Plate Works of 
Partridge, Jones & John Paton, Ltd., 
in a letter to Hollinshead N. Taylor, 
president of N. & G. Taylor Co., Phila- 
celphia, tin plate manufacturer, states 
that Griffiths started as a boy at the 
Melyn Works, Neath, Wales, at a wage 
of 4 pence a day. He rose to the posi- 
tion of roller and afterward became 
an organizer for the British steel smelt- 
ers’ union. He was a divisional ofh- 


cer of the Iron and Steel Trades con- 
federation before entering parliament in 
1918. 

Under the British tables of precedency 
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Griffiths in his new post would out- 
rank at public functions all baronets, 
sons of viscounts and barons, younger 
sons of earls, many knights of the 
garter, most knights of other orders, the 
lord chief justice and the chancellor of 
the exchequer. 


Makes Much Soil Pipe 


That Anniston, Ala., is the greatest 
producer of soil pipe in the world is 
the claim of the Anniston Star in a 
special industrial edition issued March 6. 
The statistics presented are the basis 
for claims that while Alabama produces 
more than half the tonnage of soil pipe 
made in America, Anniston - produces 
75 per cent of the state’s total; this ton- 
nage is valued at $20,000,000; eleven 
plants employ 3000 men. Anniston also 
has two pressure pipe foundries. 
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which four southern states produced 
228,000 tons. Anniston made _ 180,000 
tons of this total. The pressure pipe 
plants produce about 100,000 tons per 
vear. 


Furn aces Dism antled 


The Thomas Iron Co., Reading, Pa., 
recently sold its two Lock Ridge blast 
furnaces at Alburtis, Pa. to W. B. 
Butz & Sons of Alburtis. The fur- 
naces have been abandoned and will 
be dismantled for scrap. No. 7 was 
built in 1867 and No. 8 in 1869, both 
being on stone lined with a steel shell. 
Their annual capacity was 42,000 tons 
of foundry and forge iron although 
they have been inactive in recent years. 
The two MHokendauqua furnaces at 
Hokendauqua, Pa., are the only fur- 
naces now owned by the Thomas Iron 
Co. the Saucon furnace at Hellertown, 
Pa., having’ been sold for scrap a few 


Figures for 1922 show tthat _ total 
production of soil pipe in the 

United States was 356,000 tons, of days ago. 
sabia 











R. THOMAS CORWIN MEN- 
DENHALL, internationally re- 
nowned as an educator and 
scientist, died at his home in Ravenna, 
O., March 22 at the age of 82 years. 
Dr. Mendenhall in 1889 was superintend- 
ent of the coast and geodetic survey, su- 
perintendent of and measures 
and member of the United States light- 


weights 


house board. He served on several gov- 
ernmental commissions. In 1900 he won 
a gold medal at the Paris exposition 


for studies on electricity. He belonged 
to many societies of scientific and hon- 


orary nature. Dr. Mendenhall was a 
member of the first faculty of Ohio 
State university, Columbus, O., and at 


the time of his death was chairman of 
the board of trustees of that institution. 
In an educational way Dr. Mendenhall 
was graduated from Rose Polytechnic in- 
stitute, Terre Haute, Ind., as a dector 
He was made an honorary 
doctor of Ohio State 
university and a doctor of laws by West- 


of science. 
philosophy by 


ern Reserve university and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He served later 


as president of Rose Polytechnic and 
Worcester Polytechnic and also professor 
of physics at the Imperial university 
of Japan, Tokio. 
¢ ¢3 
M. C. Reed, head of the Metal & 
Iron Construction Co., Barnesville, O., 
died at his home recently aged 60 years. 
Lae oe 


Elijah H. Phelps, for many years 





Obituaries 

















president of E. H. Phelps Co., Mer- 

ritton, Ont. manufacturer of wheels 

and shafts, died March 18 at the age 

of 83 years at his home in that city. 
* * * 

Ralph A. Metzger, assistant sales 
manager of the Reeves Mfg. Co., New 
Philadelphia, O., pipe 
turer, died recently at his home there 
at the age of 41 years. 

e ete 


stove manufac- 


Charles Phillips, general manager and 
the Stewart Furnace Co., 
died March 22 at Atlantic City. He was 
60 years old and for 40 years had been 
connected with the Stewart company. He 
was a director of the Sharon Railway 
Co., president of the Union Limestone 
Co. and prominent in Masonic circles. 
His widow was a daughter of the late 
Samuel McClure, for many years with 


the Stewart company. 
% * * 


H. D. Megary managing director of 
the Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co., 
London, England, died March 20. Mr. 
Megary was born in Philadelphia, April 
21, 1888, and was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1909. He 


director in 


was with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
until June 1918, when he became con- 
nected with the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. as assistant to the presi- 


dent, later being made secretary of the 
company. In 1921 he was transferred 
to London to assume the duties of man- 
aging director of the English company. 
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Trust Suit Filed Against 
General Electric Co. 


Conspiracy to fix retail prices of in- 
candescent electric lamps, in violation 
of the Sherman antitrust law, is charged 
by the United States government in a 
suit filed last week against the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., and the Westinghouse 
Lamp Co. It is claimed that through 
a system of agency contracts, purporting 
to keep its title to the lamps after they 
are sent to the retailers for sale to 
consumers, the General Electric Co. at- 
tempts to evade the Sherman law. The 
company is alleged to hold control over 
the output of the Westinghouse companies 
through contracts permitting the use of 
General Electric patents. 

The trade in lamps by the General 
Electric Co. is said to amount to about 
$50,000,000 a year. Further, it is stated, 
in 1921 the General Electric did 71.9 
per cent of the business in the United 
States; Westinghouse companies 16.5 per 
cent ; 8.8 cent, and “in- 
dependents” 2.8 per cent. The suit was 
filed by the government in federal court 
at Cleveland, where large electric lamp 
manufacturing plants are located. 


licensees per 


Fix Alloy Differential 


Following establishment of a 
form trade practice of quoting round- 
cornered alloy steel squares on the 
bar base, an effort now is being made 
to establish regular differentials for 
larger sizes. Some makers are now 
using these differentials, but they have 
not yet generally adopted. It 
is provided that round cornered 
squares 4 inches, up to but not in- 
cluding 6 inches, are 4% cent per pound 
less than the bar price and that bil- 
lets 6 inches and over are $5 per gross 
ton less than the net ton price of bars. 
Thus bars at 4.00c per pound would 
be $80 per net ton and billets of the 
same alloy would be $75 per gross 
ton. General adoption of this plan 
of differential is expected. 


uni- 


been 


Recommends Unification in 
Labor Statistics 


A plan for co-ordination of the work 
of compiling statistics in 
the United States is the 
American Statistical the 
report of its commitee on governmental 
labor statistics. The committee was ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the commit- 
tee on the business cycle appointed by 
Secretary Hoover following the Presi- 
dent’s conference on unemployment. Its 
report suggests means for improving 


employment 
submitted to 
association in 
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the federal system of obtaining labor 
data, and one of its principal features 
is the recommendation that the United 
States employment service cease to dup- 
licate the work of the federal bureau 
of labor statistics. 

As between the states and the federal 
government the committee puts the ini- 
tial for the collection of 
employment upon each state. 


responsibility 
statistics 

The committee states that it recognizes 
the need which the United States em- 
ployment service is seeking to meet by 
collecting data in specified localities for 
the use of labor exchanges and other 
purposes, but adds “we believe this need 
can better be met by so equipping the 
federal bureau of labor statistics as to 
enable it to collect and publish the 
data for these localities. Otherwise busi- 
ness establishments will inevitably be 
burdened with requests for the same 
reports to be made to different agencies 
of the government.” The committee also 
suggests means for avoiding the dupli- 
cation of work by some state agencies 
and federal reserve banks. 


Dudley Endows Chair 


Plimmon H. Dudley, for 40 years in 
charge of rail, tire and structural steel 
equipment of the New York Central 
railroad, who died recently, has en- 
dowed with $100,000 a chair in railroad 
engineering at Yale university, his will 
just filed revealing the gift. His entire 
estate, totaling close to that sum, was 
given the university. To the New 
York Central railroad he bequeathed his 
stremmatograph, an instrument he had 
invented to detect defects in steel rails. 
None of his inventions was patented. 


To Use More Barges 


Birmingham, Ala., March 24.—Look- 
ing forward to heavy shipments of iron 
and steel products down the Warrior 
river to Mobile and New Orleans ports 
for export, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. will have built at once 
20 steel barges. Barges heretofore used 
for hauling coal are practically obsolete. 
The movement of and steel - is 
growing and the need for more equip- 
ment has been apparent for some time. 
Last year the Tennessee company had 
built nine steel barges for the river 
service. 


iron 


Detroit Employment Gains 
Detroit, March 25.—A gain of 730 


was made in industrial employment in 
this city last week, the total reported 
by the Employers’ association being 241,- 
215. 
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National Foreign Trade 
Rally Announced 


The national foreign trade conven- 
tion will be held in Boston June 4, 
5 and 6, the first time in New Eng- 
land, the birthplace of American in- 
dustry. The central theme will be 
“Our Need for Wider Markets.” This 
also is the first time that a session 


specially devoted to the interests of 
importers has been included in the 
program. It will be held in co-opera- 
tion with the National Council of 
American Importers and Traders. 

In issuing the call for the con- 
vention James A. Farrell, president 


of the United States Steel Corp., and ~ 
chairman of the national foreign trade 
council, has invited all chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, national 
and state associations, and other in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations, 
to be represented. 

A series of talks by 
representatives of various industries on 
their need for foreign trade and the 


six minute 


most promising markets for increas- 
ing sales efforts will be a _ feature 
of the first general session, June 4. 
The second general session June 5 
will have a report on world trade 
conditions by a special committee of 
the foreign trade council. Special at- 


tention has been given to the so-called 
“new” or non-European markets. An- 
other special committee will report 
on a proposed American foreign trade 


policy. Group sessions will be held 
daily. Speakers have not been an- 
nounced. A trade advisor service 
again will be a feature of the con- 
vention. 


Offers Aid in Selling in 


Australia 
American manufacturers desiring 
representation in Australia are ad- 


vised that P. Harley Moseley, Ameri- 
can vice consul in the Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, consular district, will be in the 
United States during April, and will 
answer inquiries if addressed to him 
at the Exchange National bank, 
Tampa, Fla. Many Sydney firms have 
asked him to place their names and 


qualifications before manufacturers, 
with a view to obtaining American 
agencies. Mr. Moseley will devote 


considerable time while in the States 
to calling on manufacturers and as- 
sisting them in marketing their prod- 
ucts in Australia. 





Viking Tool & Machine Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., reduced its capitalization 
from $50,000 to $20,000. 


























Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 





TANFORD STEEL CORP. on 
Jan. 1 purchased the Stanford 
Steel Products Co., Milford, 
Conn. The new corporation will manu- 
facture cold-rolled strip steel. George I. 
Stanford is president, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the new company, Amos 
F. Barnes, vice president, and A. M. 


Kelley, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 
. <e 
PERATIONS are to. begin late 


in April or early in May in the 
new foundry of the Hynes-Langenberg 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, which now is near- 
ing completion, The company, which 


manufactures steel furnaces will make 
all its own castings with the new 
equipment which is being installed. 


 @ & 
AWLING & HARNISCHFEGER 
CO., Milwaukee, manufacturer. of 

cranes, hoists, machine tools, etc., has 
taken over the property of the Hercules 
‘Steel Casting Co. that city. The 
steel castings foundry which the Pawling 
company acquired in the purchase has 
a capacity of 1200 to 1500 tons a month 
with one 10-ton electric furnace. 

e:.9 8 
OMMERCIAL production is expect- 
ed to begin this year by the Eastern 

Engineering Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
which holds patents on engines. The 
patent rights of the English company, 
Attendu Engines, Ltd., were acquired by 
the Eastern company. Experimental tests 
have shown complete satisfaction, ac- 
cording to A. C. Attendu, president of 
the Eastern Engineering Co., Ltd. 

¢ 18.6 


HE H. & R. Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 

recently incorporated for $25,000 has 
taken over the plant of the Phoenix 
Foundry Co., Wade street. It will 
manufacture bronze, brass and aluminum 
castings. Arthur Remers is president 
of the company and Harry Hinken, 
secretary and treasurer. These offi- 
cers formerly were connected with the 
Ohio Pattern Works, Cincinnati. 

. oe 
ENTERLESS § grinders’ will be 
built by the Heim Grinder Co., 

Danbury, Conn., recently incorporated 
to acquire the manufacturing interests 
of that product from the Ball & Roller 
Bearing Co. Manufacture will be con- 


tinued in the present plant at Dan- 





M. Angevin, 


ee 


bury, Conn. Henry N. Flynt is presi- 
dent of the new company, Clayton 
O. Smith, vice president, and Ferris 
secretary and _ treasurer. 
‘es 

RAY DORT MOTORS, Chatham, 

Ont., automotive manufacturer, is 
being reorganized, the Gray interests 
retiring from active participation. Ro- 
bert Gray has resigned from the presi- 
dency of the company and was _ suc- 
ceeded by J. P. Byers, formerly sec- 
retary and treasurer. W. M. Gray has 
retired as vice president and _ genetal 
manager. W. E. Finnegan ap- 
pointed general sales manager. 

ae 

(C) RGANIZED about a year ago, the 

Federal Abrasive Works, Westfield, 
Mass., was incorporated recently with 
a capital stock of $50,000 by Henry 
F, Chandler, Percy E. Lyndon and 
William S. Chandler, all of Brook- 
line, Mass. The company manu- 
factures abrasive coated products for 
all purposes in reams and rolls The 
products used include carbide of sili- 
con, artificial alumina, flint, emery 
and garnet. 


was 


* ok * 
HE M. D. Larkin Co., Dayton, O., 
dealer in supplies, tools, machinery, 
etc., has acquired the Dayton Iron & 
Steel Co., jobber of automotive sup- 
plies and equipment, heavy hardware, 
iron and steel. The Dayton Iron & 
Steel Co. will become part of the com- 


pany which owns and controls the 
M. D. Larkin Co., the Wm. Hall 
Electric Co. and other companies. 


Former executives of the Dayton com- 
pany will retire from active participa- 
tion of the new company. 
* * * 

LL arrangements have been com- 

pleted by the Burr Foundry & 
Machine Co., Boston, for the acquisition 
of the Humphreys Machine Co., Keene, 
N. H. The Burr company is in- 
corporated for $65,000. David E. Burr, 
its president and treasurer, was gradu- 
ated from Cornell university in mechani- 
cal engineering. Shields Burr, the vice 
president and general manager, was grad- 
uated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and was for several years 
general manager of the Aetna Foundry 
& Machine Co., Warren, O. Charles 
R, Cabot, graduate of Dartmouth col- 
lege, counsel and secretary of the com- 
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is assistant attorney general of 


pany, 
Massachusetts. The foundry, machine 
shops and pattern shops of the Hum- 


phreys company will be operated in 
Keene, N. H. 
+e 
ONSOLIDATION of the Warner 


Engineering Co. with the Stewart 
Burner Ohio Co., Cincinnati, has been 
announced by J. H. Stewart, president 
and C. S. Warner, vice president and 
general manager of the. new company 
to be known as the Warner & Stewart 
Co. General offices have been opened 
at Eighth street and Broadway. The 
company manufactures, distributes 
and installs oil burning equipment. 
New members of the organization are, 
Harold S. Dwight, treasurer; J. A. 
Ruthmeyer, sales manager and F. P., 
Bachman, service manager. 

* * * 


UTOMOBILE 

be manufactured by 
Automotive Mfg. Co., recently  in- 
corporated. This company will mar- 
ket its product through the General 
Automotive Corp., 600 West Jackson 
boulevard, ‘Chicago. The machinery 
and equipment formerly owned by 
Miller & Pardee, Inc., has been leased. 
The new company, which was _ incor- 
porated for $25,000, is headed by John 
A. Dewire. Charles A, Pardee is vice 
president, Howard F. Kingsley, treas- 
urer. Harvey S. Pardee, president of 
the General Automotive Corp., is pres- 


radiator caps will 
the General 


ident of the board of the manufac- 
turing company. 
* * * 
ONOLULU Iron Works, Hono- 


lulu, T. H., which about a year 
ago absorbed Catton, Neil & Co., Ltd, 
has. extended its operations in building 
sugar mill machinery and general equip- 
ment. Officers and directors re-elected 
at the recent annual meeting were: T. 
Clive Davies, president; E. D, Tenney, 
E. H. Woodhouse, C. Hedemann, W. 
G. Hall and D. A. Fox, vice presi- 
dents; J. E. Russell, treasurer; W. B. 


Craig and C. V. Bennett, assistant 
treasurers; H. Edmondson, secretary; 
J. G. Rothwell, assistant secretary; 


Robert M. Anderson, comptroller; J. 
M. Dowsett, A, W. T. Bottomley, 
John Waterhouse, R. A. Cooke, 
George A. Angus and W. C. Shields, 
directors. 














Machine Tool Buying Is Spotty 


Scattered Railroad Orders Continue To Provide Bulk of Sales in Equipment Market 
—New York Central Recently Has Bought 28 Tools—Miscellaneous De- 
mand Is Mostly for Single Machines 


EATURED by the recent buying of 28 tools by the 
New York Central the equipment market last week 
again was spotty. Sales in some districts were 
above February levels while in others the volume of 
business was the lowest this year. A general falling 
off in orders is noted, buyers showing less tendency 
to close on inquiries long in the market. Caution of 
manufacturers through the curtailment of operating 
schedules and hand-to-mouth orders for plain materials 


tary Mfg. Co. has bought several large tools for its 
plant at Baltimore in addition to its recent purchases. 
The Westinghouse Airbrake Co:, Wilmerding, Pa., is 
expected to issue soon a list of machine shop and 
foundry equipment. Small tool manufacturers are 
meeting a good demand with increased orders being 
noted in New England. In the Chicago territory 
planers appear to be the most active of the larger tools. 

The crane market continues to be quiet, with few 





is reflected in the hesitation of buyers. 

Central railroad closed on 
last week, the Canadian National Railways purchased 
some miscellaneous items and the Southern railway is 
scheduled to close soon on its inquiry for its shops 
Several middle-western lines are 


The Maine 


at Birmingham, Ala. 


expected to be in the market shortly. 
Co. continues to buy for its 


house Electric & Mfg. 


plants at Homewood and Sharon, Pa. 


orders being 
several tools 


The Westing- 
ers now 


Standard Sani- concessions. 


booked. A 
are outstanding including one for a manufacturer in the 
Pittsburgh district for 12 miscellaneous cranes. 
Westinghouse Airbrake Co. is expected to come into 
the market soon for cranes. 

Used equipment dealers report a fair volume of trade. 
On anything but special and semispecial machine buy- 
are attempting 


large number of inquiries 


The 


to gain considerable price 


Inquiries Lighter, Buyers Postpone Closing 


EW YORK, March 25.—Delay in 
placing some of the larger lists 
continues, although railroad buy- 


ing is again a feature of the machine 


tool market. The New York Central 
of late has been a substantial buyer, 
closing on 16 lathes, at least six forg- 


ing presses, two wheel presses, and four 

The Maine Central has 
several machines, 
lathes and a drill, placed 
with Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
‘while the Lehigh Valley has purchased 
two wheel lathes, two crank planers, one 
radial drill and lathe. It is 
reported also to have purchased a mill- 


axle lathes. 


closed on including 


three radial 


one turret 
ing machine. 

Another railroad buyer of late is the 
National, has pur- 


miscellaneous 


Canadian which 
items, in- 


for its 


chased some 
shop equipment 
Battle Creek, Mich. Buying 
was done also for several points in 
Canada. The Southern railroad has post- 


poned action on its list for Birming- 


cluding spring 


works at 


ham, while some of the middlewestern 
lines have done likewise. In the case of 
the Southern railroad, no long delay 


is expected. The Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western is inquiring for one hydraulic 
wheel press. 

Miscellaneous buying includes one 62- 
inch boring and turning mill and one 


42-inch planer for the Standard Sani- 


tary Mfg. Co., Baltimore this being in 
addition to purchases reported in recent 
issues as being made by this company. 
The Hay Foundry & Iron Works, New- 





ark WN. f., 


and 


has purchased four 
ovens Steel Castings, 
of that city, a 4-ton teapot ladle, both 


orders going to the Whiting Corp. Gen- 


core 


Eastern also 


eral industrial buying continues restrict- 


ed. Brass manufacturers are a little 
more active but orders have been con- 
fined largely to single machines. 

Crane buying is fair, with few out- 


standing orders. Inquiry is featureless. 


Activity Has Slackened 
ITTSBURGH, March 
activity the past 
fallen off considerably and sellers note 


25.—Equip- 
ment week has 
a general tendency to slacken expendi- 
tures on the part of manufacturers. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. cou 
lists 
Pa. Tlic 
latter plant, 
however, still are to be made. For the 
Homewood plant, two 2-foot radial dril!s 


tinues to make purchases on _ its 


for Homewood and _ Sharon, 


larger purchases for the 


were purchased past week. The West- 
inghouse Airbrake Co. Wilmerding, 
Pa., is expected to issue a large list 


shortly on both machine shop and found- 


ry equipment. The West Penn Powe 
Co. has issued a list of four or five 
machine tools for Springdale, Pa., on 
which sellers now are bidding. Only 
a few small items are noted in the 
majority -of sales although one house 


disposed of an ll-inch motor-driven 
lathe and two motor-driven floor grind- 
ers to one buyer and two motor-driven 
lathes, a motor-driven band saw and 
two small drill presses to another nearby 
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The National Tube Co. 
purchased a universal grinder for Gary 
but is 


manufacturer. 


expected to close shortly on ma- 
chinery to duplicate the last installation 
made at that plant. The 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. continues to 
purchase single tools as needed. Single 
tool purchases are noted now and then 


American 


Five or 
six inquiries are out, some involving three 
to six machines each. 


in the used machinery market. 


The crane market this week is quiet 
only one or two purchases being re- 
corded. A large number of inquiries are 
pending including those of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., National Tube Co., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., and the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. <A one is out this 
week from a nearby manufacturer in- 
volving more than a cranes of 
different capacities. The Westinghouse 
Airbrake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., is ex- 
pected to buy some cranes at an early 
date. 


new 


dozen 


Santa Fe Adds to List 


HICAGO, March 25.—The Atchi- 

son, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad 
has put out an inquiry for a 2-inch 
bolt cutter, 54-inch heavy duty car 
wheel boring machine and a 30 x 36- 
inch x 10-foot surface grinder. The 
National Plate Glass Co., Ottawa, III., 
has closed for most of the tools it 
inquired for some weeks ago, includ- 
ing a 20-inch wet tool grinder, 24- 
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inch crank shaper, 4-inch and 2!4-inch 
radial drill presses, two planers and 
three engine lathes. A Rockford, IIl., 
manufacturing interest has placed a 
planer and a lathe with a Chicago ma- 
chinery house. Planers appear to be 
the most active of the larger tools; 
in the past few months 23 have been 
placed and if inquiries now pending 
go through this total will exceed 30. 
Trading off floors was light the past 
week. Inquiries are numerous. The 
used machinery houses have been en- 
joying only fair business. 


Small Tools in Strong Demand 
OSTON, 


for machine tools 
was comparatively quiet, but some 
new encouraging features have de- 
veloped. Nearly all manufacturers 
of small tools report a noticeable in- 
crease in orders and better inquiry. 
Manufacturers of abrasive wheels and 
grinding tools have experienced better 
national demand. One New England 
manufacturer reports sales of grinding 
wheels during the past week as 
greater than for any week so far this 
year. Textile machine business which 
has been quiet for several months 
shows new signs of life. Three New 
plants received encouraging 
week and several recent 
have been to the tex- 
field. Production tools 
consistently, 


25.—Demand 
last week 


March 


England 
orders last 
sales of tools 
tile machine 
are 
in cases 


even 


moving fairly 
the 


where buyer is oOper- 
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Orders Placed 


Eighteen 2-ton special trolleys, to the Chisholm- 
Moore Mfg. Co., through Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, for an unnamed concern. 

Five locomotive cranes for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway; two 25-ton cranes going 
to the Browning Co.; two 20-ton cranes to 
the Industrial Works, and one 35-ton crane 
to the Ohio Locomotive Crane Co.; these 
are in addition to the two 160-ton wrecking 
cranes, noted in a recent issue as being 
placed with the Industrial Works and the 
Bucyrus Co., respectively, and also an 18-ton 
locomotive crane noted as going to the Orton 
& Steinbrenner Co. 


Three cranes, one 3-ton pneumatic jib and 
two 1-ton handpower jib for the Central 
of Georgia railroad, Savannah, Ga., to 


Whiting Corp. 

Three 1-ton, underhung cranes, 20-foot span, 
and 400 feet of track for the Excel foundry 
Co., Lebanon, N. J., to the Chisholm-Moore 


Mfg. Co. 

Two 12%-ton locomotive cranes for the At- 
lantic Coast Line, to the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. 

Two 15-ton cranes for the Duquesne works, 
Carnegie Steel Co., to the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., Alliance, O.; reported last week 
as going to a northern Ohio builder. 

Two 5-ton cranes for the plant at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., to an unnamed builder. 

Several small handpower cranes for the Central 
Railroad of Georgia, Savannah, Ga., to the 
Whiting Corp. 


Single Machine Orders 


250-ton transfer table, 75-foot span, for a rali- 





IRON TRADE 


ating on reduced schedule. A_ west- 
ern Massachusetts manufacturer 
bought a large drill and several other 
tools. Several ‘hardware manufactur- 
ers of Connecticut have been in the 
market for scattered individual tools. 
A valve manufacturer has bought some 
equipment. Prices are unchanged with 
used tools continuing soft in some lo- 
calities. 


Buying Still Is Spotty 


INCINNATI, March 25.—Char- 

acterized by a fair amount of 
buying and inquiry the machine 
tool market is described as _ quiet 
by a number of manufacturers and 
sellers in this territory. Several 
large machine tool manufacturers 
state that business so _ far _ this 
month was better than in the corre- 
sponding period of February while 


others state that buying has been 
dull throughout both this month and 
February. The outlook for the next 
three months for the Cincinnati ma- 
chine tool industry is for a continua- 
tion of the present scale of manufac- 
ture which can best be described as 
fair. The manufacturers of planers 
say that the orders now on their books 
and the number of inquiries being re- 
indicate a continuation of the 
spotty business. Milling ma- 
chines have shown more activity late- 
ly and thave been in better demand 
than they were. Lathes are having 
a slow market, although several firms 
report receipt of some good orders 


ceived 
present 
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and Inquiries 


road, through Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
New York, to the Whiting Corp. 


110-ton, 4-motor crane, 107-foot span, 10-ton 
auxiliary, for the Columbia Power Co., Cin- 
cinnati, to the Whiting Corp. 


60-ton used industrial locomotive crane, 110- 
foot boom, for the Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey, Newark, N. J., to Philip T. 
King. 

30-ton electric crane, 30-foot span, for a power 
plant at Fall River. Mass., placed through 
Stone & Webster, Boston, to the Whiting 
Corp. 

23-ton locomotive crane for a public gas com- 

to the McMyler In- 


pany, Camden, N. J., 
terstate Co. 

20-ton locomotive crane, 50-foot boom, for a 
company in Lansing, Mich., to the Brown 


Hoisting Machinery Co. 
10-ton underhung traveling crane for the 


Pennsylvania railroad to H. D. Conkey Co. 
10. ton, 


4-motor crane for the Metallurgical & 


Chemical Corp., New York, to the Whiting 
Corp. 

10-ton locomotive crane, 45-foot boom, for 
city council, Toronto, Ont., Canada, to 
John T. Hepburn, Ltd. 

10-ton, handpower crane, 18-foot span, for 
the Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., 
to Alfred Box & Co. 

10-ton, 27-foot ‘span crane for the De La 
Vergne Machine Co., New York, to an 


eastern builder. 
6-ton handpower traveling crane for Junction 
City water works, Junction City, Kans., to 
Whiting Corp. 
§-ton electric hoist for the 


Damascus Cruci- 
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The electri- 
cal tool manufacturers state that de- 
mand is holding up well in volume, 
while business in the metal trades has 


during the past 10 days. 


eased slightly during recent weeks. 
This lull is expected to be temporary. 
Mill and factory supply houses re- 
port business as fair, but orders are 
usually placed for immediate delivery. 


Shows Less Activity 


LEVELAND, March 25.—Machine 

tool buying in _ this district 
slumped off last week with few sales 
of any consequence being made. Small 
tools continue to be disposed of in 
fair quantity but the larger machines 
are moving slowly. Inquiry also has 
dwindled with some manufacturers re- 
porting less work ahead than any time 
since last year. Some of the tools 
which Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. thas been buying for its plants at 
Homewood and Sharon, Pa. have 
come into this territory. Orders from 
manufacturers outside of this district 
are providing more business than are 
those from local producers, 

Few used machinery dealers report 
good business. In some cases used 
machines are being bought by com- 
panies which always have entered the 
new tool market for its requirements. 
Curtailed operations and the tendency 
to spend as little as possible in ex- 
pansion have caused some sales which 
the point of closing to be 
indefinitely postponed. 


were on 


of the Week 


ble Steel Casting Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., to 
the Whiting Corp. 


5-ton handpower crane, 26-foot span, for plant 


at Schenectady, N. Y. of American Loco- 
motive Co., New York, to the Chisholm- 
Moore Mfg. Co. 


4-ton, 2-motor crane, 32-foot span, for Dante 
Crisonino, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to Alfred 
Box & Co. 

3-ton electric hoist, for Samuel Smith & Sons, 
Paterson, N. J., to Alfred Box & Co. 


Orders Pending 


Twelve cranes or more from a manufacturer 
in the Pittsburgh district; bids being taken. 
Twelve cranes for the Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa.; bids now being 
tabulated. 

Six or seven cranes for the new sheet mill 
of the Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube Co., 


3 
one 10-ton, 


bids now being tabulated. 
one 2-ton and one? 


Youngstown, 
Three cranes, 


5-ton electric traveling, for Libbey-Owens 
Sheet Glass Co., Toledo, O.; pending. 
Two 125-ton electric traveling cranes and 


one 15-ton electric traveling crane, for the 
Santa Fe railroad shops at San Bernardino, 
Cal.; pending. 

200-ton locomotive hoist for the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western; bids asked. 
15-ton trolley with 5-ton auxiliary for the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Sabraton 
works; order to be placed this week. 

Cianes, electric overhead as well as locomotive 
type, for the Carnegie Steel Co., Homestead, 
Pa., and Clairton, Pa., as well as Mingo 
Junction, O., and other plants; bids being 
tabulated. The Mingo Junction coke-han- 
dling plant is to be awarded this week. 














Machine Tool Buying Is Spotty 


Scattered Railroad Orders Continue To Provide Bulk of Sales in Equipment Market 
—New York Central Recently Has Bought 28 Tools—Miscellaneous De- 
mand Is Mostly for Single Machines 


EATURED by the recent buying of 28 tools by the 
New York Central the equipment market last week 
again was spotty. Sales in some districts were 
above February levels while in others the volume of 
business was the lowest this year. A general falling 
off in orders is noted, buyers showing less tendency 


tary Mfg. Co. has bought several large tools for its 
plant at Baltimore in addition to its recent purchases. 
The Westinghouse Airbrake Co:;, Wilmerding, Pa., is 
expected to issue soon a list of machine shop and 
foundry equipment. Small tool manufacturers are 
meeting a good demand with increased orders being 





to close on inquiries long in the market. 
through the curtailment of 
schedules and hand-to-mouth orders for plain materials 
is reflected in the hesitation of buyers. 

railroad closed on several tools 
last week, the Canadian National Railways purchased 
some miscellaneous items and the Southern railway is 
scheduled to close soon on its inquiry for its shops 
Several middle-western lines are 


manufacturers 


The Maine Central 


at Birmingham, Ala. 


expected to be in the market shortly. 
Electric & Mfg. Co. continues to buy for its 


house 


plants at Homewood and Sharon, Pa. 


Caution of 
operating 


The Westing- 
ers now 


Standard Sani- concessions. 


noted in New England. In 
planers appear to be the most active of the larger tools. 

The crane market continues to be quiet, with few 
orders being booked. A 
are outstanding including one for a manufacturer in the 
Pittsburgh district for 12 miscellaneous cranes. 
Westinghouse Airbrake Co. is expected to come into 
the market soon for cranes. 

Used equipment dealers report a fair volume of trade. 
On anything but special and semispecial machine buy- 
are attempting 


the Chicago territory 


large number of inquiries 


The 


to gain considerable price 


Inquiries Lighter, Buyers Postpone Closing 


EW YORK, March 25.—Delay in 
placing some of the larger lists 
continues, although railroad buy- 
feature of the machine 
The New York Central 
been a substantial buyer, 


ing is again a 
tool 
of late 
closing on 16 


market. 
has 
lathes, at least six forg- 
ing presses, two wheel presses, and four 
The Central has 


several 


axle lathes. Maine 


machines, including 
drill, placed 
& Son, Inc., 


has purchased 


closed on 

lathes 
Joseph T. Ryerson 
while the Lehigh Valley 
two wheel lathes, two crank planers, one 
radial drill one turret lathe. It is 
reported also to have purchased a mill- 


three and a radial 


with 


and 


ing machine. 
Another railroad buyer of late is the 
National, has. pur- 


miscellaneous 


Canadian which 
chased 


cluding 


items, in- 
shop equipment for its 
works at Battle Creek, Mich. Buying 
was done also for several points in 
Canada. The Southern railroad has post- 


poned action on its list for Birming- 


some 


spring 


ham, while some of the middlewestern 
lines have done likewise. In the case of 
the Southern railroad, no long delay 


is expected. The Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western is inquiring for one hydraulic 
wheel press. 

Miscellaneous buying includes one 62- 
inch boring and turning mill and one 
42-inch planer for the Standard Sani- 


tary Mfg. Co., Baltimore this being in 
addition to purchases reported in recent 
issues as being made by this company. 
The Hay Foundry & Iron Works, New- 





sale eat 


and 


purchased four 
Eastern Steel Castings, also 


of that city, a 4-ton teapot ladle, both 


has core 


ovens 


orders going to the Whiting Corp. Gen- 
eral industrial buying continues restrict- 


ed. Brass manufacturers are a little 
more active but orders have been con- 
fined largely to single machines. 

Crane buying is fair, with few out- 


standing orders. Inquiry is featureless. 


Activity Has Slackened 
ITTSBURGH, March 25.—Equip- 
ment activity the past week has 


fallen off considerably and sellers note 
a general tendency to slacken expendi- 
tures on the part of manufacturers. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. cou 
make lists 


The 


purchases on its 
Sharon, Pa. 
the latter plant, 
however, still are to be made. For the 
Homewood plant, two 2-foot radial dril's 


tinues to 


for Homewood and 


larger purchases for 


were purchased past week. The West- 
inghouse Airbrake Co. Wilmerding, 
Pa., is expected to issue a large list 


shortly on both machine shop and found- 


ry equipment. The West Penn Powe~ 
Co. has issued a list of four or five 
machine tools for Springdale, Pa., on 
which sellers now are bidding. Only 
a few small items are noted in the 
majority -of sales although one house 
disposed of an 1l-inch motor-driven 


lathe and two motor-driven floor grind- 
ers to one buyer and two motor-driven 
lathes, a motor-driven band saw and 
two small drill presses to another nearby 
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The National Tube Co. 
purchased a universal grinder for Gary 


manufacturer. 


but ds expected to close shortly on ma- 
chinery to duplicate the last installation 
made at that plant. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. continues to 
purchase single tools as needed. Single 
tool purchases are noted now and then 
Five or 
six inquiries are out, some involving three 
to six machines each. 


in the used machinery market. 


The crane market this week is quiet 
only one or two purchases being re- 
corded. A large number of inquiries are 
pending including those of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., National Tube Co., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., and the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. A new one is out this 
week from a nearby manufacturer in- 
volving more than a dozen cranes of 
different capacities. The Westinghouse 
Airbrake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., is ex- 
pected to buy some cranes at an early 
date. 


Santa Fe Adds to List 


HICAGO, March 25.—The Atchi- 

son, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad 
has put out an inquiry for a 2-inch 
bolt cutter, 54-inch heavy duty car 
wheel boring machine and a 30 x 36- 
inch x 10-foot surface grinder. The 
National Plate Glass Co., Ottawa, III. 
has closed for most of the tools it 
inquired for some weeks ago, includ- 
ing a 20-inch wet tool grinder, 24- 
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inch crank shaper, 4-inch and 2%%4-inch 
radial drill presses, two planers and 
three engine lathes. A Rockford, III. 
manufacturing interest has placed a 
planer and a lathe with a Chicago ma- 
chinery house. Planers appear to be 
the most active of the larger tools; 
in the past few months 23 have been 
placed and if inquiries now pending 
go through this total will exceed 30. 
Trading off floors was light the past 
week. Inquiries are numerous. The 
used machinery houses have been en- 
joying only fair business. 


Small Tools in Strong Demand 


OSTON, March 25.—Demand 

for machine tools last week 
was comparatively quiet, but some 
new encouraging features have de- 
veloped. Nearly all manufacturers 
of small tools report a noticeable in- 
crease in orders and better inquiry. 
Manufacturers of abrasive wheels and 
grinding tools have experienced better 
national demand. One New England 
manufacturer reports sales of grinding 
wheels during the past week as 
greater than for any week so far this 
year. Textile machine business which 
has been quiet for several months 
shows new signs of life. Three New 
England plants received encouraging 
orders last week and several recent 
sales of tools 
tile machine 
are moving 
in where 


have been to the tex- 
field. 
fairly 
the 


Production tools 
consistently, 


buyer is 


even 


cases oper- 
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Orders Placed 


to the Chisholm- 
Maxwell 





Eighteen 2-ton special trolleys, 
Moore Mfg. Co., through Manning, 
& Moore, for an unnamed concern. 

Five locomotive cranes for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway; two 25-ton cranes going 
to the Browning Co.; two 20-ton cranes to 
the Industrial Works, and one 35-ton crane 
to the Ohio Locomotive Crane Co.; these 
are in addition to the two 160-ton wrecking 
cranes, noted in a recent issue as_ being 
placed with the Industrial Works and_ the 
Bucyrus Co., respectively, and also an 18-ton 
locomotive crane noted as going to the Orton 
& ‘Steinbrenner Co. 

Three cranes, one 3-ton 
two 1-ton handpower 
of Georgia railroad, 
Whiting Corp. 

Three 1-ton, underhung cranes, 20-foot span, 
and 400 feet of track for the Excel foundry 


jib and 
Central 
Ge, 328 


pneumatic 
jib for the 
Savannah, 


Co., Lebanon, N. J., to the Chisholm-Moore 
Mfg. Co. 

Two 12%4- ton locomotive cranes for the At- 
lantic Coast Line, to the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. 

Two 15-ton cranes for the Duquesne works, 


Carnegie Steel Co., to the Morgan Engineer- 


ing Co., Alliance, O.; reported last week 
as going to a northern Ohio builder. 
Two 5-ton cranes for the plant at . Kast 


Pittsburgh, Pa., of the Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Co., to an unnamed builder. 
Several small handpower cranes for the Central 
Railroad of Georgia, Savannah, Ga., to the 
Whiting Corp. 
Single Machine Orders 
250-ton transfer table, 75-foot span, for a rali- 








IRON TRADE 
ating on reduced schedule. A_ west- 
ern Massachusetts manufacturer 
bought a large drill and several other 
tools. Several ‘hardware manufactur- 


ers of Connecticut have been in the 
market for scattered individual tools. 
A valve manufacturer has bought some 
equipment. Prices are unchanged with 
used tools continuing soft in some lo- 
calities. 

Buying Still Is Spotty 
INCINNATI, March 25.—Char- 
acterized by a fair amount of 

buying and inquiry the machine 
tool market is described as quiet 
by a number of manufacturers and 
sellers in this territory. Several 
large machine tool manufacturers 
state that business so far this 
month was better than in the corre- 
sponding period of February while 
others state that buying has_ been 
dull throughout both this month and 
February. The outlook for the next 
three months for the ‘Cincinnati ma- 
chine tool industry is for a continua- 
tion of the present scale of manufac- 
ture which can best be described as 
fair. The manufacturers of planers 
say that the orders now on their books 
and the number of inquiries being re- 
ceived indicate a continuation of the 
present spotty business. Milling ma- 
chines have shown more activity late- 
ly and thave been in better demand 
than they were. Lathes are having 
a slow market, although several firms 


report receipt of some good orders 
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through Dwight P. Robinson & 
York, to the Whiting ‘Corp. 


110-ton, 4-motor crane, 107-foot span, 
auxiliary, for the Columbia Power Co., 
cinnati, to the Whiting Corp. 


road, 
New 
10-ton 

Cin- 


industrial locomotive crane, 110- 
for the Public Service Corp. of 
Newark, N. J., to Philip T. 


used 
boom, 
Jersey, 


60-ton 
foot 
New 
King. 
for a power 
placed through 
to the Whiting 


30-foot span, 
Mass., 
3oston, 


30-ton electric crane, 
plant at Fall River, 
Stone & Webster, 
Corp. 

23-ton locomotive crane for a public gas com- 

to the McMyler In- 


pany, Camden, N. J., 
terstate Co. 

20-ton locomotive crane, 50-foot boom, for a 
company in Lansing, Mich., to the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co. 

10-ton underhung traveling crane for the 


Pennsylvania railroad to H. D. Conkey Co. 


10-ton, 4-motor crane for the Metallurgical & 


Chemical Corp., New York, to the Whiting 
Corp. 

10-ton locomotive crane, 45-foot boom, for 
city council, Toronto, Ont., Canada, to 
John T. Hepburn, Ltd. 

10-ton, handpower crane, 18-foot span, for 
the Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., 
to Alfred Box & Co. 

10-ton, 27-foot ‘span crane for the De La 
Vergne Machine Co., New York, to an 


eastern builder. 


6-ton handpower traveling crane for Junction 


City water works, Junction City, Kans., to 
Whiting Corp. 
§-ton electric hoist for the Damascus Cruci- 


INE 
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during the past 10 days. The electri- 
cal tool manufacturers state that de- 
mand is holding up well in volume, 
while business in the metal trades has 
eased slightly during recent weeks. 
This lull is expected to be temporary. 
Mill and factory supply houses re- 
port business as fair, but orders are 
usually placed for immediate delivery. 


Shows Less Activity 


LEVELAND, March 25.—Machine 

tool buying in this district 
slumped off last week with few sales 
of any consequence being made. Small 
tools continue to be disposed of in 
fair quantity but the larger machines 
are moving slowly. Inquiry also has 
dwindled with some manufacturers re- 
porting less work ahead than any time 
since last year. Some of the tools 
which Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. thas been buying for its plants at 
Homewood and Sharon, Pa. have 
come into this territory. Orders from 
manufacturers outside of this district 
are providing more business than are 
those from local producers, 

Few used machinery dealers report 
good business. In some cases used 
machines are being bought by com- 
panies which always have entered the 
new tool market for its requirements. 
Curtailed operations and the tendency 
to spend as little as possible in 
pansion have caused some sales which 


exX- 


were on the point of closing to be 

indefinitely postponed. 
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ble Steel Casting Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., to 
the Whiting Corp. 

5-ton handpower crane, 26-foot span, for plant 
at Schenectady, N. Y. of American Loco- 
motive Co., New York, to the Chisholm- 
Moore Mfg. Co. 

4-ton, 2-motor crane, 32-foot span, for Dante 
Crisonino, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to Alfred 
Box & Co. 


3-ton electric hoist, for Samuel Smith & Sons, 
Paterson, N. J., to Alfred Box & Co. 


Orders Pending 


more from a manufacturer 
in the Pittsburgh district; bids being taken. 

Twelve cranes for the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa.; bids now being 
tabulated. 

Six or seven cranes for the new sheet mill 
of the Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O.; bids now being tabulated. 

Three cranes, one 10-ton, one 2-ton and one! 
5-ton electric traveling, for Libbey-Owens 
Sheet Glass Co., Toledo, O.; pending. 

Two 125-ton electric traveling cranes and 
one 15-ton electric traveling crane, for the 
Santa Fe railroad shops at San Bernardino, 
Cal.; pending. 

200- ton locomotive hoist 
Indianapolis & Western; bids 

15-ton trolley with 5-ton auxiliary 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Sabraton 
works; order to be placed this week. 

Cranes, electric overhead as well as locomotive 
type, for the Carnegie Steel Co., Homestead, 
Pa., and Clairton, Pa., as well as Mingo 
Junction, O., and other plants; bids being 
tabulated. The Mingo Junction coke-han- 
dling plant is to be awarded this week. 


Twelve cranes or 


Cincinnati, 
asked. 
for the 


for the 
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HE New York offices of the 

| Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
Co., Wickliffe, O. and the 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., Cleveland, have been moved 
from 50 to 2024, 30 Church street. 
A. E. Ellison, formerly manager of 
the New York office of the Clyde. 
Iron Works Sales Co., has been ap- 
pointed to represent the former com- 
pany. C. W. Hancock will continue 
to represent the Cleveland Punch & 
Shear Works Co. and R. E. Nelles, 
the tramrail division of the Crane 


company, also affected by the re- 
cent change in address. 
* * * 

Kalter & Piaturck Iron Works, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., has changed its 
name to Kalter Iron Works. 
a ae 
Frauk D. Chase, Inc., engineer, 
has moved its offices to 720 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
.. ee 
The Donner Steel Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has opened a district 
office in the Union Trust building, 
Cleveland 
a * * 
The Cleveland offices of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. recently were moved 
from 1535 Guardian bank building, 


to 2008 Union Trust building. 
ee 
The plant at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
of the Enameled Products Corp., 


New York, is being removed to Bir- 
The company man- 
enamelware bath- 


mingham, Ala. 
ufactures .glazed 
room fixtures. 
* * * 
The Florida Co-Operative Machin- 
ery Co., Birmingham, Ala., has re- 


moved from that city to Tampa, 
Fla. Company operates machine 
shop and does general foundry 


work. J. Heinze is president. 


* * * 


The Brass City Machine & Tool 


Co., Waterbury, Conn., manufac- 
turer of machines and tools for 
making ball bearings, buttons, 


watches and automobile parts, has 
moved into larger quarters in that 
city. 
Sy ae 
The McMyler-Interstate Co., 
Cleveland, builder of locomotive 


cranes, steam shovels, pile drivers, 
and other machinery and equipment, 
has opened a branch office at 619 
Genesse building, 


Buffalo, N. Y., 


Recent Industrial Business Changes 


in charge of J. E. McFate, Buffalo 
district representative, 


* * * 


Bahman Iron Works plant, Bol- 
ander avenue and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad tracks, Dayton, O., 
has been sold to Charles C. Black- 
more, 1015 East Fifth street. Day- 
ton Toy & Specialty Co. occupies 
building. 


30 
The Todd Shipyards Corp., 25 
Broadway, New York, announces 
the official opening on March 15 


of its new branch plant at New 
Orleans known as the Todd En- 
gineering Drydock & Repair Co., 
Inc, 


ee ae 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Co., 
Tiffin, O., purchased two years 


ago by the Cleveland Stone Co., 
Cleveland, will move its offices to 
the latter city in conformity with 
the Cleveland company’s program 
of expansion. 
i 

Gettelman & Marcus Co., iron and 
steel broker, 425 East Water street, 
Milwaukee, has been incorporated 
under the same name, with a 
nominal capital of $3000. The own- 
ers are Sidney and Ben Grettelman 


and Harry F. Marcus. 
* * x 
The Southern Mfg. Co., 1014 


North Twenty-eighth street, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., now will operate 
as the Dixie Metal Products Co., 
Inc., manufacturer of sheet metal 
specialties for jobbers. C. E. Cole 
is president, W. E. Gibson, vice 
president, Ben Davis, secretary and 
D. D. Bentley, sales manager. 
ue 2 

Waldo, Egbert & McClain, 
Inc., Buffalo and Boston., has 
been appointed by Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Corp. as exclusive 
sales agent for its machine-cast 
pig iron, produced at Buffalo. The 
appointment was effective March 
1. The Wickwire corporation 
will continue to handle basic sales 
exclusively. 

* * * 

The Yost Gearless Motor Co. and 
the Superior Spring Co., Spring- 
field, O., manufacturers of springs, 
etc., will be merged into one or- 
ganization April 1, to be known as 
the Yost-Superior Co. The com- 
pany then will manufacture motor 





-adelphia, builder 


washers and springs. Productive 

facilities are to be doubled, accord- 

ing to B, F. Downey, secretary and 

treasurer of the Superior companv. 
Mis ek 


The J. H. Krause Supply Co. has 
been organized at 633 South Main 
street, Rockford, IIl., for $50,000 to 
take over the business of J. H. 
Krause. F. W. Smith, formerly 
of the Harris Bros. Co., Chicago, is 
secretary, treasurer and _ general 
manager of the new company, 
which will deal in machinery, struc- 
tural steel, mill, plumbing and heat- 
ing supplies. 

+ Bas 


Coatesville Boiler Works, Phil- 
of boilers and 
other steel plate construction, now 
will manufacture the gas producers 
formerly built by the Gas Pro- 
ducer & Engineering Corp., New 
York. Certain changes in con- 
nection with the ownership of the 
latter company results in this 
change. The two sales depart- 
ments also will co-operate in sale 
of the Gas Producers company’s 
products. 
* * * 

Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., manufacturer of conduit, guy- 
wire anchors and transmission fit- 
tings, has sold its business and 
equipment to Iron Products Corp., 
LaCrosse, Wis., where the two 
plants now are being consolidated. 
The Iron Products company will 
install two additional forging ham- 
mers and some other tools. It is 
likely the plans for erecting an 
addition to the plant will mature 
before the end of six nionths, ow- 
ing to the already crowded con- 
dition of the shops. 

* * * 

Glancy Malleable Corp. Wau- 
kesha, Wis., operating the plant of 
the Waukesha Malleable Iron Co., 
under lease since 1922, is taking 
over the large gray iron foundry 
built for Samson Tractor Co. when 
a $2,500,000 works was built for it 
at Janesville, Wis., in 1918. The 
Samson foundry will be equipped 
with a 20-ton air furnace to con- 
vert it from gray iron to malleable 
casting, and it will be reopened 
about May 1, with L. H. Pollock, 
now assistant to L. A. Williams, — 
works manager at Waukesha, as 
general superintendent, 
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OAKLAND, CAL.—The Pacific Malleable 
Castings Co. is constructing a $35,000 foundry 
at the foot of Eighty-fifth avenue. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—The Marchant Foundry 
Co. is .constructing foundry costing about 
$10,000 at East Tenth street near High street. 

GEORGETOWN, CONN.—Plans are being 
prepared for an $80,000 extension to the plant 
of Gilbert & Bennett Co. Included are a 
3-story, 48 x 110-foot and a 2-story, 25 x 62- 


foot wire mill, and a l-story, 30 x 33-foot 
substation. Greenwood & Noerr, Hartford, 
Conn., is engineer. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The American 
Hardware Corp. will erect 6-story addition to 
the Russell & Erwin division here. 


Bear- 
will 


WINSTED, CONN.—Universal Ball 
ing Co. has purchased property which it 
remodel for manufacturing purposes. 

CHICAGO—Aetna Ball Bearing 
High street, is installing additional 
in plant addition recently completed. 

CHICAGO—The Sinko Tool & Mfg. Co., 
1632 North Halstead street, purchased 
a site on Crawford avenue near Lake street, 
upon which it plans to build a factory. 

CHICAGO—The Sanitary Scale Co., 565 
West Washington boulevard, plans _ starting 
construction of first umit of plant at Belvidere, 
Ill. Preliminary construction is to cost about 
$25,000. 

CHICAGO—Columbia Metal Co. plans 1- 
story plant, 50 x 50 feet, of brick, at Fairfield 


Co., 2744 
machinery 


has 


and Taylor. streets. Robert Silverstein and 
Nathan Levitt, 2719 Roosevelt road, are own- 
ers. 

CHICAGO—Master Motor Truck Mfg. Co., 
2381 Archer avenue, has been incorporated 


for $25,000 to manufacture and deal in motor- 
driven vehicles and accessories by Homer C. 
Dawson, Harold F. White and David Larson. 


CHICAGO—Ster-Electron Corp., 122 South 


Michigan avenue, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 to manufacture and deal in machines, 
devices, etc., by ‘C. R. Larrabee, L. M. Bow- 
den and H. G. Ross. 

CHICAGO—Paramount Lock Co., 31 Root 
street, has been incorporated for $2000 to 
manufacture locks, hardware and other metal 


troducts, by Theodore H. Buesching, Delia L. 
Schell and Victor J. Cramer. 

CHICAGO—Hylyte Laboratories ‘Corp., 619 
South Dearborn street, has been incorporated for 
$50,000 to manufacture and deal in electric bat- 
teries, by Mary L. Hyre, Alice M. Arentz, 
Alex Wagner, William A. Arentz and R. T. 
Hyre. 

CHICAGO—Paul Gerhardt, 64 West Randolph 


street, is preparing plans for a 6-story rein- 
forced concrete plant here for A. J. Linde- 
mann & MHoverson Co., Milwaukee, stove 
manufacturer. Plans are to be ready about 
April 15. 


CHICAGO—National Train Control Co., 80 
East Jackson boulevard, has been incorporated 
fer $10,000 to manufacture and deal in machin- 
ery, railroad equipment and appliances, cab 


signals, etc., by S. A, Bostwick, J. P. Robin- 
son and E. E. Stone. 

CHICAGO—Auto Electrical Engineers, 6729 
Sheridan road, has been incorporated for $10,000 
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to manufacture and deal in automotive electrical 
appliances and accessories, by Jenny Winzen- 


burg, David H. Hirsh and Fred C. Winzen- 
burg. 

CHICAGO—Eggers Schillo Co., 364 North 
Herding avenue, has ‘been incorporated for 
$75,000 to manufacture and deal in products 
of iron, steel and other metals, by John B. 
Heinemann, Joseph E. Fitch and L. W. 
Benson. 

CHICAGO—Hessey Varlow Mfg. Co., 38 
South Dearborn street, has been incorporated 


with 4000 shares no par value stock to manu- 
facture and deal in double sickle devices for 
harvesting machines, by F. W. J. Varlo, R. D. 
Hessey and R. M. Calkins. 


CHICAGO—Eugene Silver & Co., 2326 
Indiana avenue, has been incorporated for 
$50,000 and 500 sheres no par value stock 


to manufacture and deal in automobiles, acces- 

sories and trucks, by Henry A. Weyl, Eugene 

W. Silver and George F. Eggart. 
CHICAGO—Becker & Hoyne Mfg. Co., 14 


South Jefferson street, has been incorporated 
for $10,000 to manafacture tools, dies and 
special machinery by Kurt E. Hoyne, Martin 


D. Becker and John W. McCarthy. 


CHICAGO—Consclidated Devices Co., 522 
Milwaukee avenue, has ‘been incorporated for 
$10,000 to manufacture and deal in automo- 
bile equipment, accessories and supplies, by 
Alex Sternberg, William Recht and Max 
Sternberg. 

MOLINE, ILL.—Harrington-Seaberg Fire 


Alarm Telegraph Co. will construct a 2-story, 
70 x 120-foot, brick plant costing about $25,000. 
The manufactures fire alarm boxes, 
magnetic sign flashers and police call boxes. 
Mr. Seaberg is president, Alex Carlson, 
president and F. H. Harrington, secretary. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer of bath 
tubs, operator of foundries, etc., has estab- 
lished a wholesale distributing center in this 
city. 

‘BATH, ME.—Watson Frye Co. has 
incorporated for $200,000 to conduct a _ gen- 
eral machine shop and foundry business, to 
mine and transport coal, iron and steel, etc. 

BOSTON—Whittredge Portable Buildings 
Co. is adding 50: x 200-foot plant to its facili- 
ties. Company manufactures metal portable 
garages. 

BOSTON—The Standard Machine Products 
Corp. has been incorporated with 1000 shares 
no par value commen stock by Margaret L. 


company 


vice 


been 


Powers, Quincy, Mass.. Clyde H. Osborne, 
Whitman, Mass., and Albert J. Felty, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DETROIT—The Naugel-Wallace Brass Works, 
3529 Michigan avenue, plans enlargement of 


877 






William 
copper 


according to 
fabrieates 


plant, 
Nagel, president. UCcmpany 
and brass hardware. 


- ST. PAUL, MINN.—Minnesota Mining & 


manufacturing 


Mfg. Co, plans 2-story, 80 x 160foot plant 
addition. E. B. Ober, 791 Forest street, is 
president. 

JERSEY CITY, N J.—The Public Service 
Electric Co. will start work shortly on a 


$40,000 addition to its 
Culver avenue. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The International 
Motor Corp. has awarded the general contract 
for plant additions to Barney Ahlers Con- 
struction Corp., 110 West Fortieth street, New 
York. There 
8* x 125 feet, and 75 x 150 feet respectively. 


ALBANY, N. 


power plant at 153-55 


will be two 4-story additions, 


Y.—Cohoes Iron Foundry 


& Machine Co. has been incorporated for 
$50,000 to operate foundry and machine shop 
business, by H. E. and W. P. and A, E. 
Johnson, with A. P. McKean, Troy, N. Y., 


as attorney. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—Automatic Roving 
Check Co. has been incorporated for $30,000 


to build machines, by H. T. Warnick, C. D. 


Stewart and C. C. Collette, with C. S. 
Nishet as attorney. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—Storm King Electric 


for $300,000 to 


machinery 


been incorporated 


electrical 


Corp. has 
manufacture appliances, 
by BR. J. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A. N. Nelson has been 
incorporated for $50,000 to manufacture hard- 
ware, by A. N. and C,. M. Nelson and E, F. 
Simpson, with Flamman & Simpson, 
44 Court 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Macbeth Body Co. has 
with 40,000 
and 


Gorman, 65 Cedar street, New York. 


Brennan, 
Street, as attorney. 
been incorporated shares preferred 
stock, $10 par 5000 
par value common, to build automobile bodies, 
by A. H. and F. W. Buse and E, J. 
Spang; with Bosley & Morey- as attorney. 
NEW YORK—Cornell Iron Works 
been incorporated for $180,000 by J. M. 


value, shares no 


has 
and 


M. L, and J. B. Cornell, with Davis, Symmes 
& Schreiber, 55 Liberty street, as attorney. 
NEW YORK—Western Steel Metal Ceiling 


Co. has been incorporated for $5000 by M. 
Moskowitz, S. Fromewitz and R. Israel, with 
E. I, Silberstein, 63 Park Row, as attorney. 


NEW YORK—Alterations and the erection of 
an addition to a garage, costing $400,000, will 
be made by Bloomingdale Bros., Lexington 
Ave. and Fifty-ninth street. E. H. Janes, 
70 East Forty-fifth street, is engineer, 

NEW YORK—Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
has been incorporated for $250,000 by T. F. 


Casey, F. A. McAuley and F. Booth, with 
MacDonald, Ackley & Casey, 15 William 
street, as attorney, 


NEW YORK—Standard Paper Box Machinery 
Co, has been incorporated for $15,000 to build 
machinery, by L. and F, Schulman and J. 
Adams, with A. Rosenbluth, 233 Broadway, 
as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Ex-Eli Instrument Corp. has 
been incorporated for $20,000 to manufacture 
thermometers and other temperature recorders, 
by J. H. Mooney, A. Boernstein and I. Klam- 
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kin, with Gordon, Winston & Goddard, 799 Wilder, Ewen & Patterson, 45 Cedar street, common stock tc build writing machines, by 
Broadway, as attorney. as attorney. A. S. Tennant, D. C. and M. O. Munson, 


NEW YORK—Ness Electric Welding Ma- © NEW YORK—Supply & Trading Co. has “ith Tennant & Munson, Westheld, N. Y., 
chine Co. has been incorporated for $100,000 been incorporated with 100 shares no par Se 
to build machinery, by H. J. and M. A. value common stock to deal in merchandise SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Buffalo Eastern 
Ness, and D. T. Pape, with D. A. Wilson, and machinery, by M. F. and M. Mautner Co. has been incorporated for $200,000 to build 
15 Park Row, as attorney. and F. L. Hallenbeck, with F. J. Knorr, motors and engines, by E. H. Oversmith, 
NEW YORK—The Consolidated Gas Co. is ‘any, N. Y. OF oe ee te: RN ee 
& Smith as attorney. 



























































arranging a security issue, a large portion of NEW YORK—Zerdler Corp. has been in- 

which will be used in the construction of corporated with 1000 ‘shares no par value YONKERS, N. Y.—The Otis Elevator Co., 

a power plant at the foot of East Fourteenth common stock to manufacture dishwashing has purchased property adjoining its main 

street. and laundry machines, by G. V. Reilly, H. C. plant here to provide for future extensions. 
NEW YORK—General Heating Corp. of Hand and S. C. Wood, with White & Case, CHARLOTTE, N. C:—Mecklenburg Iron 


America, has been incorporated for $250,000 14 Wall street, as attorney. Works is building $12,000 machine shop on 
to build heating and other mechanical devices, NEW YORK—San-Ford Automotive Prod- Frazier avenue extension. Shop will be 50 x 
by S. L. Wentz, E. H. Pryce and H. M. ucts Corp. has been incorporated with 2500 100 feet. Office building also will be con- 
Twitchell, with Remington & Meek, 141 ghares $100 par preferred stock and 5000 structed. Present office is at 510 West Trade 


Broadway, as attorney. shares no par value common stock, to build Street. 
NEW YORK—Commugraph Co. has been machinery, by F. qT. Sanford, A. S. Double- CLEVELAND—Walworth Run Foundry Co. 
incorporated for $1,000,000 to manufacture, day and A. B. Uniacke, with W. L. Post, jas purchased 2 acres adjoining its present 


establish and operate telephone and wireless 5° Church street, as attorney. plant which may he used for expansion. 


systems, by R. D. Whitmore, H. W. Cronk ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Caldwell Burners has FOSTORIA, O.—The Leeseburg Machine & 
and M. K. Mayer, with F. W. Burr, 256 been incorporated with 500 shares preferred Mig. Co. 


. will install additional equipment to 
Broadway, as attorney. stock, to manufacture lamps and heating de- 


fieen PP oeaex ee double plant capacity. H. C. Leeseburg is 
NEW YORK—Otis Engine Corp. has been Vices: by J. Dinse, W. C. O'Keefe and W. E. president, E. S. Barkley vice president and 
incorporated with 1000 shares no par value Sham, with Culley & Dinse as attorney. H. F, Leeseburg secretary and treasurer. 
common stock to build motors, by O. Pres- ROCHESTER, N. Y.—No-Sound, has been LIMA, O.—The Artkraft Sign Co. plans 
brey, J. D. Uuman Jr. and G. Zeim, with incorporated with 3000 shares no par value censtruction of $40,000 plant. Charles G. 


Warehouse Steel Prices 


Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 








STEEL BARS NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS HOOPS 





Boston $.51S¢ . Westen. S71Géath - i. 6 sc: 4.515¢ RR ea ie Gir ieee 5.80 
Buffalo 3.55¢ (RES ELS io Re CR ERE Seed eats 4.30c RES Pp beti eae apa a eae 4.65c 
Chicago bb swkie a ae 3.20c Chigago ORRIN ee Seed 4.00¢ RON > iia bak a aN wees by 4.55c¢ 
Cincinnati ee 3.40c to 3.50 RE Se SS ed ee 4.10¢ RIE cab pce wiklaeaeee-c 4.01c to 4.16c 
Cleveland 3.36¢ Uy BSE SEE] ena en ine 3.60c to 4.06c RI ee hoe eee iy 4.95c 
Detroit ..... 3.35¢ RN ne 5 4.15c¢ ee 5.19¢ 
Los Angeles 3.75¢ NE ae ee 5.00c Philadelphia, 1 inch and wider 
New York 3.54¢ SS Se ee ee 4.34c 20 gage and heavier .... 4.27¢c 
Philadelphia eee vy 3.47¢ I ho, weg sino chs 4.10¢ PCR ois woe oh aes 3.95¢ 
Pittsburgh .............. 3.15¢ OM PUBMCIOOO oo sss ves ux 5.00¢ Se eet: Pee eee 5.50¢ 
San Francisco kay ene 3.75¢ OS STs ee 5.00c es. RE) sn when es a aie te a a 4.80% 
TEE s 6 a wale ws ss a viva 3.50¢ S eee - 563 ver ep. . 5 
St. Louis 3.35¢ St. : val Gi oe Diy 5 ake ideai 4 25e COLD FINISHED STEEL 
> Ailes ibele ganar ote s: 3.45¢ Boston (rounds) .......... 4.35c 
RO BAR NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS Boston (shapes) .......... 4.85c 
I N s ie Ee CO a ee 5.00¢ Buffalo (rounds) .......... 4.45¢ 
Boston .......2.seseeees 3.515¢ ao 5.00c Buffalo (shapes) .......... 4.95c 
Buffalo ........+--. 3.50¢ vt eesti eh GG gee a mame anlet 4.70c Chicago (rounds) ......... 4.00c 
Chicago cea SAS ee og gga, = hee emi: 4.90c Chicago (shapes) ......... 4.50c 
Cincinnati [Fb Mace coe oem te 3.40c to 3.50¢ “PS A ae cae Sie -ke ake Cincinnati (rounds) ....... 4.25c¢ 
Detroit, 1.25.52 ceeeeeeeees 3.35¢ (NS As lea eh sae aR 4.85¢ Cincinnati (shapes) ........ 4.75c 
New York ...---+s+-eeeee. 3.54¢ Cite AN oo eo eu oo 0 6s 6.20¢ Cleveland (rounds) ........ 4.10c 
Philadelphia ......---.++.. 3.47¢ oO eee 5.15¢ Cleveland (shapes) ........ 4.60 
ee OE Ser 3.35¢ Tho ee ar 4.85c Detroit. (rounds) =s:...... 4.30c 
SHAPES, STRUCTURAL Ga Miaioddnn §......s.... 5.80 Detrast: (shapes) ius... ..s. 4.80c 
Boston pps eter srdsestennees ee. oa 6 ara'en Wh ojemina . 6.00c Los Angeles (rounds) .... 5.60¢ 
Buffalo .... Poe a oleae 3.65¢ a EE (ao aw eR hea « 4.75¢ New York (rounds) ...... 4.40 
REET indiles <deusiiosses DEN seca ct eho nes 4.95¢ ied att pecnete eer ame 
Cincinnati ................ 3.50c to 3.60c lladeiphia (rounds) ...... +9IC © 
RE Se 3.46c NO 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS Philadelphia (shapes) ...... 4.85¢ 
ROS 6 binky Wed a sarews 3.45c nO sa. Sede COPE A ws 6.00¢ Pittsburgh (rounds) ....... 4.05c 
ite Mr 3.85¢ ON ES ee a ee, 6.10¢ Pittsburgh (sq. hex and flats) 4.55c¢ 
ln Ua 3.64c CCRED | nasa ssnvessnasyss 5.60¢ San Francisco (rounds) .. 5.50c 
Philadelphia .............- 3.57¢ ie ae ee 5.90c Seattle (rounds) ......... 5.00c 
MR Os SS 3.25¢ area -edtkiceddtateas. S00 GQ Ss. Peal (epee secs 6. 4.25c¢ 
San Francisco tons tata ty os 3.60¢ Detroit on. . sce e eee e ce wees 6.00 
Seattle (large shapes) .... 3.60c Los Angeles ..ccccsesseiss 7.00c ’ WELDED PIPE : 
ee a, 3.45c it RC NN 5.85c Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
> gee akp padded 3.55c Philadelphia ...........:.. 6.25¢ Standard Steel Pipe 
’ San. FYOmci@e® i. cis 4ss0+. 6.50c Black Galvanized 
PLATES ay Sie eee RES Ee 7.00c Y%-¥-inch butt ...... —31 + 2 
olf OES TE Raa haeaek ge Se eS eres 5.75¢ %-inch butt ........ —41 —24 
Rafal, 3/l6-inch ......... 3.65c Mi PO. foci ccsavenssos. 5.75600 maeee %-inch butt ........ —46 —32 
Chi eee Ceake ee xh e+ x6 a 920 “O96 BANDS t/340ch «Dutt ........ —48 34 
SE, Tin a bis a1baib son 40.8 3.30¢ 314.3 3 
— at) ; 3%-inch lap ........ —44 30 
FS Pere eee 3.50c to 3.60c POON ae eal jie Rae 4.315e 99; h 1 41 11 
CRONE gsidck 00. 0csys: NG NG vies su decease cov D3 es =o, age 8 i 
. : 9-10-inch lap ........ —35 — 8 
Sn: Fe tals pews we 2 3.45¢ eB yo ere 3.9Sc 11-12-inch 1 34 oe 
Detroit, 3/1l6-inch ..... y 3.45¢ ON RES SR es 4.00c to 4.10¢ See ogee ee +" Z obs 
PAS eee ‘ 4.00c ON” BO Pa ie oes 4.01c to 4.16c Wrought Iron Pipe 
aa ee ae 3.64¢ SRI + 5 cst Wis Sw Au ds WW a 4.10c Black Galvanized 
Philadelphia akin se =i 3.57¢ in TREE bv csi caeweep is 4.65c Y%-¥%-inch butt ...... 444 +78 
Philadelphia, 3/l6-inch .... 3.82¢ > -" SSS ara 4.39c ne are — 4 +19 
Se 3.25¢ PR «4 eweShews Seuss 8 4.27¢ %-inch butt .......... —~I1 1 +9 
S.-i ea 3.75¢ er Pee ae 3.95¢c 1-1%-inch butt ...... —-14 + 6 
CR he ies. uae tie 3.50c ae ere ee 4.50c Bea errr — § +14 
eS eT eevee ee ae 3.45¢ ES Ska ass sn tre 04 eeren 4.50c S-H-ie. Tap ~ sc cee eee —11 + 6 
tt Oe Ls wice'e ss 0 oaeS 3.55¢ i EE eed eke ee ss keuees 4.20c pe SS ear err — 3 +16 
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Bourne-F uller 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 


Warehouses 





If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 





Upson Works 
Open Hearth Steel Bars for special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 

















THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


















Cincinnati Detroit 
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Myers is president, R. K. Trubey secretary 
and J. M. Schilling sales manager. Plant 
will be 60 x 250 feet. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—United States Grap- 
ples Co. has been incorporated for $500,000 
by A. E. Gebhart and associates, box 269, 
Portland. Company will operate general steel 


and iron foundry and manufacturing plant. 
COATESVILLE, PA.—Fire dam- 
aged the machine shop of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. plant here. 

PHILADELPHIA—A foundry and = ma- 
erected by H. S. Getty 
Cabot street, manufacturer 
have been prepared by 
Walker & Carswell, 1015 Chestnut 
PHILADELPHIA—Bids are 
by the Columbia Steel Equipment Co., Third 


recently 


will be 
1539 
Plans 


chine shop 
& Co., 


of hardware. 


Inc., 


street. 


being received 


and Wingehocking streets, manufacturer of 
steel furniture, etc., on a 1-story addition, 
100 x 105 feet. J. Frank Clark, 23 South 
Fifteenth street, is the architect. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Universal Pipe 
Threading Machine Co. has been incorporated 
for $100,000 by Thornton Newsum and W PP. 
Maury. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Pressed Metal 
Co. has been incorporated for $10,000 by 
C. J. Jennings and M. W. Shely. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—The Novelty Toy 
& Mig. Co. is contemplating building plant. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Glen Park Motor 
Co. has been granted permit to erect 1-story, 


Business 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Powell River Co., 
Ltd., plans $4,000,000 improvements this year, 
including increase of horsepower from 24,40¢ 


t> 50,000, for which considerable hydroelec 


trical equipment 


RELLEVILLE, 


will be required. 


ONT. Machine 


New 


& Mann Co., 
the entire line 
from 


Carthage 


ROTARY PUMPS 
Chicago, in a 
of dry 
their 
types 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS—A 


Lammert 


broadside, show 


vacuum and pressure pumps 


plant, with descriptions of the various 


and specifications. 


new bulletin is- 


sued by the Roller-Smith Co., New York, is 
devoted to a description of circuit breakers. 
Much tabular matter relative to electric loads 


for various types of current is presented. 


BOILER-RETURN TRAPS--A 


condensation to 


method of 
positive return of the boiler 
of a heating apparatus and to remove entrained 
air from radiators forth in 
eight pages of a bulletin by Webster 
& Co., Camden, N. J. Every detail of con- 
struction, installation and operation is_ set 
forth so it may be understood readily. 

CHAIN FURNACE SCREENS—Use of 
chain over furnace and oven 
to «interrupt heat radiation and at the 
time allow view of the interior, as well as 
to give ingress to material to be heated, with 
a minimum loss of heat, is explained in a 
catalog issued by the E. J. Codd Co., Balti- 
more. 

BOILER WATER PURIFIER—The Brock 


Engineering Co., Inc., St. Louis, has issued 


and pipes is set 


Warren 


screens doors 


same 


a 20-page booklet describing the evils of boiler 
scale 


and a method of removing chemical 


{RON TRADE 


83 x 85-foot brick, tile and structural steel 
plant. Abe Vessels is contractor. 
WHEELING, W. VA., 
Foundry has taken an option on 
Twenty-fifth and Wood streets it pro- 
poses to make extensive improvements. Plant 
will be operated as modern brass foundry. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.—Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp. will spend over half a million 
dollars in 1924 in constructing five water- 
pewer generator stations and three steam sta- 
tions between this city and Oshkosh. 
JANESVILLE, WIS.—-Clancy Malleable Corp. 
will construct and operate malleable iron 
foundry. Plant formerly used by the Samp- 
son Tractor Co. on South River street, is be- 
ing converted. A, R. Clancy is president. 
LA CROSSE, WIS.—Charles W. Noble, 
general contractor, has been awarded the work 
of designing and erecting a garage 
and repairshop, 50 x 150 feet, for Fox Bros., 


Waterhouse Brass 
a site at 
where 


2-story 


at 129-131 North Third street. 
MILWAUKEE—tThe Central Foundry Corp. 
has been incorporated for $75,000 by William 


E. Krause, Herman Deln and Leo J. Landry, 


attorney, 425 East Water street, to open a 
gray iron foundry in West Allis. 
RACINE, WIS.—Simms Foundry Corp., 
Layard and Douglas avenues, plans addition 
to plant. Action to be taken this spring. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Garton Toy Co. has 
let contracts for $50,000 addition to its factory 


at North Water and 


Equipment is 


street Niagara avenue. 


being purchased. 


in Canada 


Ltd., 
take over 
Wilson 


assemble 


Co. of Canada, has been 
to acquire and 
the J. C. 


and 


incorporated 
the plant and busi- 
Mig. Co., to 


machinery, metal 


ness of 


facture 


manu- 
cast- 
ings, and to carry on general foundry business, 


with $120,000 capital, by Addison F, Ward- 


constituents from feed water without coils, 
pans, trays or chemicals. The effect of the 
scale on tubes is shown in illustrations and 
details of construction of the purifier are 
presented. 

TURNTABLES—A recent catalog of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., _ illus- 
trates the -twin-span turntable developed to 


meet the increasing weight of locomotives and 
the capacity required in turntables in modern 
railway traffic. Saving in length of table, 
the fact locomotives need not be bal- 
anced on the center, is an argument for 
their economy. construction and 


due to 


Details of 


illustrations of actual installations complete 
the book. 

SCREW THREAD COMPARATORS—The 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 


Vt., has issued a “brownies” book to explain 
in simple language intelligible to the layman 
how screw threads are measured by the com- 


parator. The brownies are “J” and “L” 
and they prance through the pages to show 
the reader how they reject the poor threads 
and save many good ones that would be 
rejected by the gage. It is worth reading 
by anyone who is at all interested in ma- 


chinery. 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
—The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
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well, of Watertown, N. Y.; Arthur K. . Hinds, 
Carthage, N. Y.; Fred S. Wilson and Francis 
E. O’Flynn, of Belleville. 


COBALT, ONT.—Walsh Katrine Gold Mines, 
Ltd., have been incorporated to carry on min- 







ing, smelting and refining busin ith $3,000,- 
000 capital stock, by Hugh Walsh, Peter 
McEwen, Irvine McPhail and o s. 
LOINDON, ONT.—Service Trugk .Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated for $100,8 to manu- 
fecture and deal in automobiles, 4 s, motors, 
tractors, etc., by George H. Pe » John S. 


Biay and Ashton R. Douglas. 


MIDLAND, ONT.—The Knowles Truck Co. 
o Toronto will start work at once on altera- 


tions to manufacturing building on Wag- 
staff drive to cost $25,000 and will purchase 
equipment, 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—The Niagara 


Wire Weaving Co. is building addition to its 
plant and is in the market for equipment, in- 
cluding a milling machine, either planer or 
universal type. E. J. Buel is manager. 
OWEN SOUND, ONT.—A. H. Harker, 
Ltd., has incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in automobiles, trucks, machinery, 
etc., with $50,000 capital, by Arleigh H. 
Harker, James A. Tugman and Herbert E. 
Donald. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Miller Independence 
Mines, Ltd., has been incorporated to carry 
on general mining, smelting and refining busi- 


been 


ness with $3,000,000 capital, by Charles B. 
Nasmith, Robert Fennell, Joseph L. Shannon 
and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Hirst Mfg. ‘Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture iron, 
steel, metal products, and to carry on busi- 
ness of casting, forging, rolling, tinning, gal- 
vanizing metals, etc., with $40,000 capital, by 


William B. McHenry, Henry E. C. Cornell and 


John F. Boland. 

MONTREAL—The Canadian Steel Strapping 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture iron, steel, wire and metal goods of all 


kinds, etc., with $50,000 capital, by Henry N. 
Chauvin, John J. Meagher and Henri Crepeau. 


Trade Publications 


Conn., in a catalog recently issued, presents 
a thoughtful and well illustrated discussion 
by Henry R. Towne of the comparative effi- 


ciencies of three types of chain blocks. The 
treatise serves as a guide to users in the 
choice of such equipment. The differential, 


the screw-geared and the spur-geared type of 
blocks, all of which are manufactured by 
this are rated as 31 per cent, 40 
per cent and 80 per cent efficient. The illus- 
trations graphically portray the work accom- 
plished by each. In the remainder of the 
catalogue the various types of equipment and 
details of its construction are described. 


RBECUPERATORS—An unusually attractive 
and informative handbook on recuperation has 
just been issued by the Calorizing Co., Pitts- 
burgh. It deals with the theory of recupera- 
tion as applied to furnaces and with the ad- 
vantages of recuperation to types of heat sal- 


company, 


vage apparatus, principles of combustion, 
improvement of construction reduction 
of oxidation, and influence of re- 
cuperation on flame temperature. Recuper- 


ator design is discussed and the recuperator 
built by the Calorizing Co. is described and 
illustrated. The book contains numerous 
charts in color, and reproductions of blue- 
prints of various types of apparatus for re- 
cuperation, 
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ANYTHING »> EVERYTHING 


FOR OXYACETYLENE WELDING ann CUTTING 








Public faith in a product is a reflection 

of faithful performance. Thus, consist- 

ently, have Airco Oxygen and Airco 
Acetylene built up good-will. 


Write for Airco booklet: 
“Anything and Everything for Oxyacetylene Welding and Cutting” 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Airco Oxygen — Airco Acetylene — Airco- Davis - Bournonville 
Welding and Cutting Apparatus and Supplies, Acetylene Generators, and 
Specially Designed Machines for Automatic Welding and Cutting— 
Nitrogen, Argon and other Airco Atmospheric Gas Products 


Controls the manufacture and sale of National Carbide 


Home Office: 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Airco District Offices, Plants and Distributing Stations conveniently located thr oughout the Country. 


Air Reduction Sales Com- Fs “Airco even «al 
Le ee AA Acetylene Service ts 
paratus Repair Shops in . aaa Seseice™ 
Airco District Office cities. Drartbestibia Ee of 

: Stations 
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Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham ........++«+- +++ 14.00 to 15.00 
Buston (dealers) ......6+++++ 12.00 to 12.50 
E.'s seuss vee awek etey 18.50 to 19.00 
PE ese repecceseseksees 15.75 to 16.25 
ES 2's a bee vn NES OD we S 17.50 to 17.75 
NE SEPT SE ere 14.00 to 14.50 
Detroit (dealers) ..........-. 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 17.00 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
ED fics oo 460 Koeou antes Oe 18.50 to 19.50 
EE 5 hos cc venen<esabuee 15.75 to 16.25 
Valleys Cc bb ewan tax ouvncue 18.50 to 18.75 
No. 1 railroad steel New York 

DE ita cbs eka hh 00> ae 12.50 to 13.00 

COMPRESSED SHEETS 

TALL oxo dos awe wees an © 17.50 to 18.50 
STD EEL Le ee 13.00 to 13.50 


15.25 to 15.50 
13.50 to 14.00 
17.50 to 18.00 
besos were ees «ebb ai 17.00 to 17.50 


BUNDLED suEEt? 


Cleveland 

Detroit (De ale rs) 
Pittsburgh 
Valley 


| a Rm 3.50 to 14.00 
SN ins on ci ces ceseese's +3. 00 to 10. 50 
ES as oo cece ke oe ee 11.50 to 11.75 
DG. ddkcsbmeceescovcepors 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 14.50 to yr 
yo... er 16.00: to 16.5 

St. yrs idbe6d540000600090 11.00 to 11.50 
WOME: 4 iwscnccsecececseaes 15.00 to 15.25 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


ED noc cseessesnewssees 11.00 to 11.50 
ee 2 10:50 to 11.00 
STEEL RAILS, eg “e 
Birmingham — .......ee+eeees .00 to 12.5 
Boston (dealers) ......+..++- 12.00 to 12.50 


19.50 to 20.00 
18.00 to 18.50 
16.50 to 16.75 


Chicago _ 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland (over 


6 ft.) i 5¢ Wee tm 


it En ves esnconeceseess 20.50 to 21.00 

STOVE PLATE 16 ee sateen 

AEM —« wn ee cc cr ctccce 5. o 16. 
ee Teeeoussera) seo cneed 16.00 to 16.50 
IHS. sche baw eee 66's oa b'e 17.00 to 17.50 
TR Jcssepecegeoceseunte 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati (met tons) ....... 10.50 t 011,00 
TS" SLITS OEE ETT TT 15.25 to 15.75 
Detroit (net ton) (dealers)... 15.60 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.00 to 16.50 
New York (dealers)........-- 13.00 to 13.50 
ee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
a SS SEPP ere eee res 18.25 to 18.75 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
SS See ee 21.50 to 22.00 
ee ey ee es ie tate to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 22.00 to 23.00 
Pitts., billets and bloom crops 23.00 to 23.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 

CRO cc ccccccneeerstnede 15.50 to te 
agg 9 iy Sebiabéieb eae 15.00 to 15.50 
I «5.0.40 og gues 05s a8 15.50 to 16.00 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


oe i Pere eee) od ek 19,00 to 19.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 21.50 to 22.00 
Pittsburgh MT en a ae oe 
OT SESS eee re 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
Chicago 16.50 to 17.00 


Eastern ‘Pennsylvania........ 16.50 to 17.00 
EO SP ee 18.00 to 18.50 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
OR ST eS are 11.00 to 11.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
18.00 to 18.50 


Sb on cee es see eeaie 18.25 to 18.75 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


NES occu sccnseegens 12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) ........++++ 13.50 to 14,00 
BEEIO ceccccce veesevemssced ORR atee 
Seemed, INO, 2. ...6ceceeces 14.00 to 14.50 
NE rere tr 15.25 to 15.75 
TE ie ae Pe oer 15.75 to 16.25 
nh. C0, Bs 6 d4-00.0 0's ches 11.50 to 12.00 
SPIIEINO, «Be « dajsinine cccsees 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 18.00 to 19.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... 15.00 to 16.00 
es NO, Ff ..cecens 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2.........+:. 18.50 to 19.50 
ee GS res re 15.50 to 16.00 
SENS SCE “Be eee 16.00 to 16.50 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers) ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
BEND. cccccndbccecsccveccee 13,9000 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 15.90 ro 16,00 


antl York (dealers) ex wihece 10.50 to 11.00 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


YARD WROUGHT 


Boston ..sccse eeearesaresaee 1200 1012.2 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.00 to 17.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
Row Voth, We ii occ deadecse 15.00 to 15.50 

wt BUSHELING 
oe ee ee ee eee ge 16.50 to 17.00 
ce SE ae i ee De on 13.75 to 14.50 
Ce MM, Ws Gals oe so 40 © 8 8 9.75 to 10.25 
SS Pcs ss oo is-0 a0 8 10.50 to 11.00 
I ME Bbc ed ada s epee 11.50 to 12.00 
SII DUAR, Deis a wnpacedte'e gee to 10.50 
er rer re. 11.50 to 12.00 
Detroit, No. 2 (mew)........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Detroit, No. 2 (old)......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1...,.....+.+«- 16.00 to 16.50 
ex Ae, SO ES Casas wees 15.50 to 16.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
eee oe 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston (dealers) ......es+- 10.00 to 10.50 
SBS: OE er 11.50 to 12.00 
CN ys es ck a es > o cineen 9.50 to 10.00 
CSE <u ua a a Wah 9 0, 0 <0 ores 9.00 to 9.50 
CONG is cbuwrg hws <s'5 5 Sass 13.25 to 13.75 
Detroit (dealers) .........065. 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers).......... 11.00 to 11.50 
CIS aed dln occ 0 een 14.50 to 15.00 
hs SNE ae FRE Ch» » 0 mie 10.00 to 10.50 
VRE Niky scale Vices 1d wa 13.25 to 13.75 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical)...... 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) ........ 9.00 to 10.00 
Roston (chemical) .......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Boston (dealers) ......sceee. 11.00 to 11.50 
EAS iets ale ar a 13.50 to 14.00 
COO chek ase hoe so 08s pire 13.50 to 14.00 
OSE OS EGOS GY Srp" 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleveland ... Ties... 0. cease 13.50 to 13.75 
Detroit (dealers).........8... 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 17.00 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers’ price)... 11.50 to 12.00 
he win gw ais s 545 a 15.00 to 15.50 
OR I are eee 11.50 to 12.00 
WOE So cr h ac oS es dea inc eek 14.00 to 14.25 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Boston (dealers) .......... 10.00 to 10.50 
EE. cB. bine ce bk owes cares 13.50 to 13.75 
Detroit (dealers) ........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers)....... 11.25 to 11.75 
IRON AXLES 
PIGHIIONMI nooo. tdes nvedse. & 21.00 to 21.50 
Boston (consumers) ......... 31.00 to 32.00 
BORED .iccacce KudawWe becceee 28.00 
See a aS 30.00 to 30.50 
NS Se eee 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 26.00 to 28.00 
New York (dealers) ...... 25.75 to 26.25 
Re Neer coy ere 30.50 to 31.00 
IRON RAILS 
NE nc Pe Seeaurassnececes 20.00 to 21.00 
SN 4 is 0c anln 6 aee Ven soe 3 19.00 to 19.50 
eT as ae ee Se re ee ae 13.50 to 14.00 
og 8 a ee AF eee 16.00 to 16.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
ee, eee es Ce 11.00 to 11,50 
CE a Wha ote ants ek Soe 9.00 to 9.50 
sree eee ae 10.25 to 10.75 
Oe SIP PS ee Cate 11,50 to 12.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
NN aS EAA, ENS Bcc gies 16.50 to 17.00 
FEAT ad BST SEE 17.00 to 17.50 
ee Be POPES oe ee ek ee 15.25 to 15.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.00 to 16.50 
New York (dealers).......... 14.00 to 14,00 
DR EMED Coke awe ode ches Phos © 18.00 to 18.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) .........0+- 10.00 to 10.50 
NCR I i oe aw isis « 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleveland (under 10 in.)...... 11.25 to 11.50 
Cleveland (over 10 in.)....... 10.06 to 10.25 
Detroit (dealers) .......... 11.00 to 11.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) ..........+. 10.50 to 11.00 
ON RAS Re ere por Pee 19.00 to 19,50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 14.510 to 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
A Seka vadees bokceaen 2 20.50 to 21.00 
eee re 24.00 to 24.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
COD Soases 55 hn awes cewae ene 19.50 to 20.00 
Xe ee eM, te A 








Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston a iimeoeeeae 11.00 to 11.50 
PEE Re. a Sey - 15.00 to 15.50 
Ss Wes acale a's 20 84 14.25 to 14.75 
COUN a Gel a < whinte-asa hein 6 Be 14.75 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 15.00 to 16.00 
to eee ee, eee 18.00 to 18.50 
eS Reyer ee roo 14.00 to 14.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
NO ios oon accede ou 19.00 to 20.00 
Boston (consumers).......... 20.00 to 21.00 
SEED. Sarde s bas we en'seee's 21.00 to 22.00 
i Se errr 
oe eke FG HE ane me re rE 20.00 to 20.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 22.00 to 23.00 
| RR Se ae eee 20.50 to 21.00 
hs I Ss EAS cw away 22.00 to 22.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (consumers) .......... 21.00 to 22.00 
2 POR A ey erp ers 21.00 to 21.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 21.00 to 23.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Wes I. a a's 50a oats Soba ee 22.00 to 22.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


: CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, tram car....... 17.00 to 18.00 


Birmingham, iron ...... eeees 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (consumers)6......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Buffalo occecscccascccscesice MOD eee 
Ca, MOO, oc ace Boke ase 18.50 to 19.00 
Se Be eee eee a are Bey 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 18.50 to 19.50 
New York iron (dealers).... 15.75 to 16.25 
ge an oe 20. 00 to 20.50 
ae ee eas: 21.00 to 21.50 
Pe AAR MIN io cas bases 20.50 to 21.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Boston (consumers) ......... 22.50 to 23.00 
SRS = Se 20.00 to 20.50 
COMSGOO, “COMDIR §. 5. .s.ccccees 2 20.50 to 21.00 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 
cupola (net tons) .......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Cleveland, cupola ........... 2 20.50: to 21.00 
Detroit (net tons) (dealers).. 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 19.00 to 20.00 
New York, cupola (dealers) .. 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola .......... 19.50 to 20.00 
San Francisco ............. 25.00 to 26.00 
St. Lows, railréad .......... 21.50 to 22.00 
St. Louis, agricultural - 21,00 to 21.50 
WTO Vl asi ele es bec eeon 20.75 to 21.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Buffalo (breakable) .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
INS ok PONE E os wv ob hoe ce 13.50 to 14.00 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 23.30 to 24.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.50 to 17.50 
New York (dealers).......... 15.50 to 17.00 
PORN ee oa aisle vn oars sn 17.50 to 18.00 
MALLEABLE 
Boston (railroad)............ 19.00 to 20.00 
OS cite leeeS A secs Oclexce El 21.00 to 21.50 
Ciseago, raroad: .......4...5 2 20.50 to 21.00 
Chicago, agricultural ...... 19.25 to 20.25 
Cincinnati, agricultural ..... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati, OE: Vink zak at 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ...... 19.00 to 19.25 
Cleveland, railroad .......... 19.25 to 19.75 
Detroit (dealers) ............ 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad ....... 18.50to 19.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 18.00 to 18.50 
. SIOUM, -TRIORd  ..cncce 18.25 to 18.75 
Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 
Birmingham sevesscccccees 17,00 to 17.50 
Boston (dealers) pecceu suena 16.00 to 16,25 
EE SESE Ve EN AEs 18.25 to 18.75 
CNEL at slaty Ses oo sv ¥ibt 18.00 to 18.25 
SO i ie 
Eastern Pennsylvania....... - 19.00 to 20.00 
New York (dealers).......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh district ........... 21.50 to 22.00 
TM GEES ei a cas sowie ce .. 18.00 to 18.50 
: “ LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
CGANO 526 Schthack akan 17.50 to 18.50 
OE. EMH cy asic aks os ene 17.00 to 17.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
COR 5 kek veksancawscs eve: 17.75 to. 18.25 
Eastern Pennsyivania........ 23.00 to 24.uu 
PES i vine a ci'nas nde ck 22.00 to 22.50 
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Almost 2000 Tons - 


66 of 99 
LOGEMANN TIYDRAULIC-COMPRESSED 
Compressed in LOGEMANN Sheet SC7AD 


Double-Ram Hydraulic SCRAP- 
—— METAL PRESS 
For details on this type of equipment, 


write for Bulletin No. 171. Please mention 
tonnage and character of your scrap— 





aon cece 








ealth from \ st 


Oo mw 


— prep 
é . % 


» 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices and Works - 
3126 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











NOTE— We also build “Modern Leader” mechanical scrap 
presses which were formerly manufactured by Chicago Baling 
Press Mfg. Co., which business we recently purchased. We 
recommend these presses for light scrap where density re- 
quired or quantity does not justify hydraulic installation. 











Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR = 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake P 
Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. ron. $6 45 
Mesabi Ciecation: 55 per cent iron.... 6.20 
Oid Range nonbessemer, 51% 
iron 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic, 53 to 63 
10.00 to 11.00 


13.25 to 16.50 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 
9.00 to 10.00 


54 per cent 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 

10.00 to 10.50 
Fe 11.00 to 12.00 


4 per cent 
Swedish and Norwegian ted 

phosphorus, 68 per cent. 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

to 68 per cent 9.25 to 10.00 
Spanish eniey or basic, 
to 54 per cent 9.08 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate 1 
per cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent 
nominal 44 cents c.i.f. 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent 

_nominal 44 to 44% cents c.i.f. tidewater 

Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent....... 
On 42 cents, c.i.f. tidewater 
..Washed, 45 cents, c.if. tidewater 


Fidor Spar 


5 per cent de 
Kentucky an 

per net ton.$20.00 to 21.00 
imported, duty 


cs 20.60 to 21.10 


85 and 

Washed gravel, 
Illinois mines, 
Washed gravel, 
paid eastern tidewater, 


gross ton 
Rivets 


Structural rivets, C. L. Pitts.. 2.70c to 2 75c 
Structural rivets, L.C.L. Pitts..... 2.90c 


Rivets, 7/16-i and smaller 
peer y 65, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 
Hot seoened square or ‘hexagon lank 


Cold punched wind 
+] -inch and la 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon -¥ 
9/16-inch and smaller. . 80 as % off 
Price f.0.b. Pittsburgh, "packages of 5 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(4 x 6 fiches, smaller and shorter 
Rolled thread .....-es++ee0+++-60 and H off 
Cut thread .......+.++.-..-50, 10 and 5 off 
Larger and longer.....+...50, 10 and 5 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot erent — 
Rolled thread ....sssseeees 
Cut ued ° 
Larger and longer 
(% x 4 inches, cold punched ata) 
Cut thread 
Larger - longer . 
Lag screws . 
Plow bolts Nos.. 1, 2 and 3 heads. 


5 off 
60 and $ of 


» > off 


4'to 10 heads .... 
Fiat and round head stove he 


Other = bolts 


B oo is with hot pressed nuts 
TEs U UEC cs coarse t00208 ve1 +60 nd 5 off 


IRON TRADE 


Bolt ends with cold ounahed 2. 


0 and 5 off 
Blank bolts 
Rough stud bolts with nuts......... 


45 and 5 off 
Washers 
$5.25 to $5.50 off 


washers 


Steel Pipe 


, (Effective April 19, 1923) 
res basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


Butt Weld 


Wrought 


2% to 6-inch 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 


4% to 6-inch 

7 to 8-inch.... 

9 and 10-inch . 

te Seer | 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


(Effective Jan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers, carloads 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


1% and delenit 
2-inch .... ® 
2% to 6-inch 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


9 to 12-inch ..... ee’ 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
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2 and 2}4-inch . 
3 to 4-inch 


Boiler Tubes 


L. C. L. discouats. C. L. 4 points larger 


STEEL {Lap welded) 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


2 and 2%-inch .... 

2% and 2%-inch 

3-inch coeeeeeeeee 
3% to 3¥%-inch ....scees 
4 to 13-inch 


CHARCOAL IRON 
(Effective April 12, 1923) 


3% to 4%-inch 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


7 os BEG oc anc cuts pcbuGacked 
1%-inch 


3% and a 
4-inch eles 
4%and DR chvnencéweeen 


SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 


DB OE SIO. occ ccccccets - 
3% poe 3%-inch 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES . 


Extras: 

Add $8 per net to for more than four 
gages heavier thar standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 ger cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Saialler tubes than 1-inch and _ lighter 
than standard gage to te sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and oo. 

Intermediate sizes not listed 
above take price of ee rger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts 


Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 

Carbon, 0.30 to ee per cent...... 81 off 

Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent... -tet price 
Phis differentials and extras for cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 


(Effective April 19, 1923). 


83 off 


Outside diameter 


= usual extras for forming and for long 


len, 
Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 


S. A. E. Series— . 
2300 (3% per cent nickel)... 
3100 (nickel chromium)....... 
6100 (chrome vanacium)..... 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 4. 00c to 











